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INTRODUCTION 


The first object of the introduction is to explain what this history 
of modern France is not* It is not a strict narrative history, 
following the course of events year by year. Hence tables of dates 
have been added to assist the reader* It is not intended to be a 
text-book giving the facts, all the facts, and nothing but the facts 
necessary for passing an examination in French history* I have not 
attempted to spread the history evenly if thinly over tlie whole 
period. On the contrary I have concentrated attention where 
events ai'c densest and most significant, and passed more rapidly 
over those periods and aspects which seem of less interest, even 
if this has meant neglecting much repetitive political manoeuvring. 
Again, the details of foreign relations, in peace and war, are 
passed over rather slightly. Of course, not all omissions are 
necessarily deliberate. In some cases they are the result of lack 
of information. This is particularly so in respect of economic 
history, for the results of research in this field are still hardly 
adequate even for a broad picture. 

Such gaps constitute one of the major difficulties in compiling 
the appendices on Further Reading. These are not intended as 
anything more ambitious than their title suggests: they represent a 
rather arbitrary choice and obviously exclude many important 
works. At least some of my debts are reflected in these lists. 
There should be added an acknowledgement of what I have 
learned in supervising the work of tliose students who have 
researched on subjects from this period for their doctoral theses in 
my seminar during recent years. The justification for my treatment 
of die Girondins can now be found in Michael Sydenham’s The 
Girondins (Athlone Press, 1961). An analysis of the membership and 
motivation of the revolutionary mobs, which has finally eliminated 
the picture drawn by Taine, is given by George Rudd in The 
Crowd in the French Revolution (Clarendon Press, 1959). The lack of 
influence of Rousseau’s political writings before 1789, and their 
ambivalence after, is shown by Joan Macdonald in a study now 
being prepared for the press of their influence during the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly. An analysis of the application of the Civil 
Constitution of the Clergy in the diocese of Lisieux by Winifred 
Edington, part of which has been published in French periodicals, 
revealed, among other things, the acute financial problems it 
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involved. J. P. McLaughlin traced the growth of French an¬ 
nexationist policy from the beginning of the Revolution, and 
J. F. Murley completed the first detailed account of the circum¬ 
stances out of which the Revolutionary War between France and 
Great Britain arose. The counter-revolution has always been a 
neglected field of study, at least by serious historians. J. A. Johnson, 
writing a revealing study of the role of Calonne in the counter¬ 
revolution, found the origin of its cleavages in the ministerial 
rivalries of the anckn regime; N. F. Richards traced the attitude 
of the British government in respect of the French monarchy 
from 1789 to 1802; and the researches of Harvey Mitchell on 
tile counter-revolutionaries, which have partly been published in 
journals, revealed the actual connexion of the comte d’Antraigues 
with the famous and mysterious Droprnorc Bulletins, and also 
showed how near the Republic came to being overthrown at the 
time of Fructidor. Turning back to the ancien regime, the struggle of 
the factions for the succession to Fleury, which was only known 
in general terms, has been subjected to a valuable examination by 
Evelyn Cruickshanks. G, J, de C. Mead’s analysis and survey of 
the intendants of eighteenth-century France and J. Bosher’s 
account of the efforts to eliminate the internal customs dues will 
both, I believe, when they are published, add considerably to our 
knowledge of French administration in the eighteenth century; as, 
in a different field, will a study by Nora Temple of the government 
of French towns in the eighteenth century, with special reference 
to Auxerre and Avalon; and one by Olwen Hufton of the social 
structure of the town of Bayeux on the eve of the revolution. 
Echoes from most of these theses, on the points mentioned, will 
be found in Volume i. 

The second volume originally covered the whole period from 
1799 to the Second World War. Inevitably the history of the 
period after 1871 was much abridged, in particular the twentieth 
century receiving a much briefer treatment than the earlier years. 
In this new edition I have taken advantage of the expansion of the 
history into three volumes to remedy this lack of proportion. The 
second volume, which now ends in 1871, has a new concluding 
section and the third volume, treating the history of France since 
1871, has been greatly expanded and largely rewritten. It now 
carries the history down to the present day, tracing the slow 
growth, temporary overthrow, but ultimate survival, of the 
republic. 

The need to write a third volume in this history of modem 
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France has provided a stimulus to reflection on the slow struggle of 
republican France to escape from its history. For a thousand years 
France was a monarchy; it has been a republic for less than a 
hundred. Monarch!al traditions necessarily went deep in French 
society, and tlxe establishment and consolidation of the republic 
was bound to be a long drawn out and uncertain struggle against 
them. When the trials of two world wars are added, it may well 
seem surprising that the republic, even in a series of numerical 
metamorphoses, should have survived. The work of those who 
founded and consolidated it, between 1871 and the beginning of 
the age of wars in 1914, must have been sounder than their critics, 
or perhaps even tliey themselves, knew. Monarchy and empire 
have attracted more attention and far more admiration from 
historians than the republic. But if the former had their moments 
of glory, the latter now begins to be seen as more truly an age of 
greatness. But it was marred by a social pattern of economic con¬ 
servatism and class rigidity inherited from ancien rigimey revolution 
and empire, which produced intense political conflicts and 
governmental instability. 

There was a time when the history of republican France 
seemed a tiresome story of repetitious failure, the history of a 
regime too weak and governments too ephemeral to master cir¬ 
cumstances, and of would-be rebels too futile and merely negative 
to take their place. If this were all, there would be little justification 
for the production of yet another account of how one Radical 
Socialist replaced another Radical Socialist on the banks of the 
Seine and the Rh6ne: But in history the past gains significance 
from the future, and the Fourth and Fifth Republics have given a 
posthumous justification to the Third by the achievement of social 
and international aims which had seemed doomed to perpetual 
frustration. A merely political history of the French republics is 
bound to seem trivial and superficial; but envisaged in terms of the 
evolution of a society, the history of modern France acquires a 
deeper dimension. As such it has a significance which as an 
account of the vagaries of day-to-day, or even year-to-year 
politics it was bound to lack. Social history has also to be seen on a 
longer time scale than political. The history of each age throws 
light on those that preceded and those that followed it. In writing 
a third volume on France of the Republics I have constantly 
found myself referred back by echoes of earlier regimes, and some¬ 
times sent forward by anticipations of the latest one. The Fifth 
Republic seems to draw the threads of modern French history 
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together. It has already concluded much hitherto unfinished 
business. But if it provides a suitable terminus for this history, it is 
not so much because it represents an end, as because it also 
represents a beginning. 

I have taken advantage of the opportunity offered by this new 
edition to add a series of outline maps and to introduce some 
material derived from research published in the last year or two. 
I have also corrected a number of slips and am grateful to those 
reviewers and other readers who have drawn my attention to 
them. Another debt which I must express is to Mrs Audrey Munro 
for coping so efficiently and patiently with my handwriting in this 
and other books she has typed for me. 

University College, London A. Cobban 

June 1964 



I 

THE OLD REGIME 


I. THE DEATH OF THE GRAND MONARCH 

‘The years go by one after the other; time slips past us with 
out our being aware of it; we grow old like ordinary men 
and we shall end like them’: thus Louis XIV in his de¬ 
clining years, conscious of ineluctable mortality. He had 
seen all his great servants and a whole generation of his sub¬ 
jects pass away. Within a few months, in 1711-12, his son, 
grandson, and elder great-grandson died, leaving only an 
ailing baby to bear the hopes of the Bourbon dynasty. ‘ This 
time of desolation left so deep a mark,’ wrote Voltaire, ‘ that 
I have met those who, long after, could not speak of it with¬ 
out tears.’ The Sun King’s day closed not in splendour but 
amid dark clouds of domestic sorrow, nation-wide discon¬ 
tent, and foreign defeat. When he had first appeared above 
the horizon, a boy king, riding on an Isabella barb amidst 
a glittering cavalcade to the ceremony that was to mark the 
formal ending of his minority, he had seemed to John 
Evelyn, watching the procession from the window of his 
friend, the philosopher Hobbes, a young Apollo. ‘ He went 
almost the whole way with his hat in hand, saluting the 
ladies and acclamators, who had filled the windows with 
their beauty, and the air with Vive le Rou He seemed a prince 
of a grave yet sweet countenance.’ This was in 1651. Sixty- 
four years later the body of the old king was laid to rest in 
the last of his royal garments at Saint Denis, beside the 
relics of his ancestors for a thousand years; within a century 
with them to be exhumed as indecently as the Jansenist re¬ 
mains he had ordered to be scrabbled up at Port Royal and 
scattered to the winds, while petty attorneys and minor 
oiSicials exercised more arbitrary and terrible powers of life 
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and death than ever the chancellors and ministers of state of 
the greatest of the Bourbons had wielded, and a jumped-up 
lieutenant from a wild island, not even in the domains of the 
Grand Monarch, led the armies of France, under a flag the 
Bourbons did not know and were never to acknowledge, to 
conquer and perish in African deserts and Russian steppes. 

Louis XIV reigned for seventy-three years and ruled for 
fifty-five. By 1715 the French monarchy was approaching 
the end of its long history, but in 1661, when the young king 
swiftly and ruthlessly hurled Fouquet, all-powerful Super¬ 
intendent of Finances and heir-expectant to Richelieu and 
Mazarin, from the pride of place and the magnificence of 
Vaux-le-Vicomte, newest and loveliest of chateaux, to per¬ 
petual prison, it seemed only a beginning. France had been 
a millennium in the making, now at last she was made. The 
great nobles, whose ambitions and rivalries had so often 
ravaged the country and let in the invader, had sunk from 
the mighty struggles of Burgundian and Armagnac, of 
Bourbon, Guise, and Montmorency, to the salon politics and 
mob violence of the Fronde, and from that to the role of 
mere appurtenances of majesty. Af ter the death of Mazarin 
and the overthrow of Fouquet the courtiers questioned, 
anxiously or hopefully, who w^ould be the new favourite and 
govern France for the king. Their speculations were wasted. 
Henceforth there was to be no first minister. The king him¬ 
self was to rule. 

Louis never forgot the flight from Paris or the humiliation 
inflicted on his childhood by the Fronde. Saint-Simon said 
that he often spoke of those times with bitterness, though 
the story that he had been neglected by Mazarin and 
arrived at the throne untrained and unprepared seems to be 
the reverse of the truth. The lesson Louis drew from the 
Fronde was that the king must be absolute. To the older 
principle of divine right, Bodin, a century earlier, in the 
Religious Wars, had added the more modem idea of sover¬ 
eignty, and the royal lawyers, under the cardinals, the 
theory and practice of raison d'etat. The idea and the fact of 
Bourbon absolutism reached their apogee together and 
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found their embodiment in Louis XIV. Never did any 
prince, said Saint-Simon, possess the art of kingship to such 
a high degree. No king ever conferred his gifts with better 
grace, or was more able to make his words, his smile, his 
very glance, precious to those on whom they were bestowed. 
He personified majesty, yet nothing seemed to be studied 
and all was perfectly natural. If the pen of Saint-Simon, 
more often dipped in vitriol, could say this, we may believe 
it. 

The rigid etiquette that Louis imposed on his court should 
be judged as the expression not of pettiness of mind but 
rather of political calculation. The object was to provide the 
necessary setting for a monarch who was to be the centre of 
the nation’s life with all eyes turned on him. The court was 
a permanent spectacle for the people: the life of the king 
passed from birth to death in public. Louis XIV would as 
soon have neglected his council as the grand convert, at which 
he dined in the presence of his subjects. Ill and able to do no 
more than sip a little moisture, he forced himself to the cere¬ 
mony for the last time on 24 August 1715. He died on i Sep¬ 
tember. A rigorous etiquette was needed if the impression 
was to be one of majesty and not of confusion. Given this, 
and a king like Louis XIV to play the principal part, and 
the court became the scene of a perpetual ballet performed 
before an audience of twenty million. A more classic back¬ 
ground was needed for this than the ramshackle royal quar¬ 
ters in Paris. Although other reasons have been given why 
Louis left Paris for Versailles - the aversion from his capital 
induced by the troubles of the Fronde, his love of walking 
and himting, the desire to relieve the royal mistresses of the 
embarrassment of life in a large city -* not the least was the 
need to provide a glorious setting for the court. Versailles 
was described later by Voltaire as a great caravanserai filled 
with human discomfort and misery - he himself had been 
honoured for a time with a little room in the palace just 
above the privies - but the misery was not on view and the 
grandeur was. 

The court, with its etiquette and ceremony, state digm- 
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taries and royal mistresses, was the ornamental framework 
of monarchy. It brought the high nobles to Versailles where, 
away from the sources of their strength in the provinces, in¬ 
stead of civil wars they devoted themselves to palace in¬ 
trigues and fought for the honour of holding the king’s shirt 
when he rose in the morning, while their ladies quarrelled 
over the right of sitting on a small stool in the queen’s 
presence. It must not be supposed that the whole nobility of 
France flocked to Versailles, or it would have needed to be a 
town larger than Paris. The important fact was that, bereft 
of the leadership of the greater families, the provincial nobles 
sank into political insignificance. Versailles was the source of 
more than honour, it was the fountain of favour; court life 
was a perpetual struggle for jobs, above all for the sinecures 
and pensions with which the acquiescence of the noblesse in 
its loss of power was bought. On only one member of the old 
noblesse did Louis XIV ever confer ministerial office: during 
his reign the royal bureaucracy, which had been so many 
centuries in the making, took over the government of 
France. The great feudatories and lesser seigneurs were 
eliminated from the administi'ative order and the country 
was divided up into genetalites under royal intendants. These 
were commissaires departis^ clothed with all the authority of 
the king, sent out from the royal council and returning to it 
in due course. Nothing that happened in their ginnaliUs was 
too great or too small for their attention. Through their cor¬ 
respondence the whole life of France passed in review like a 
great and unending panoraima before the king’s council, 
sitting in its various divisions day after day. 

Acton described Louis XIV as the greatest man born in 
modem times on the steps of a throne. An unkinder verdict 
is that he was the greatest postmaster-general: he had a 
passion for detail - the arms, manoeuvres, discipline, uni¬ 
form of his troops, and his buildings and household estab¬ 
lishment above all. He found an ideal instrument for the 
more serious tasks of government in the person of Colbert. 
Son of a royal official beginning his career as a clerk in a 
banker’s office, rising imder Mazarin to the rank of his chief 
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The g<‘n<^ralit^ varied slightly in number during the century. In 1789 
there were 33. Except for the pays d’6tats they were named after the 
town which was the seat of the intcndant. It will be seen how often this 
is inconvenicndy placed in one corner of the g^n^ralit^, far removed 
from much of the area it administered. When the Constituent Assembly 
decided that no part of a d^partement should be more than a day’s ride 
away from the chef-lieu^ it cannot have been uninfluenced by tlve exf>e- 
rience of the ancien rigime. 

The provincial 6tats that survived in the eighteenth century had 
varying and restricted powers, mostly in matters of finance. One difficulty 
of writing the administrative history of France is illustrated by the fact 
that hardly any two of the better-known books in this field agree on what 
were the actual pays d’^tats in the eighteenth century. 
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assistant, Colbert became under Louis XIV, by a cumula¬ 
tion of offices, in effect the dictator of the whole economic 
life of France. Trading companies and colonies, roads and 
canals - on the great canal du Midi, from Toulouse to the 
Mediterranean, 12,000 men were put to work at one time 
royal manufacturies, the subsidizing of new industries, intro¬ 
duction of foreign entrepreneurs and artisans, creation of an 
Academy of Sciences, publication of the Encyclopedia of Arts 
and Crafts with illustrations of all known types of machinery: 
such were some of Colbert’s acliievements. It should not be 
forgotten that what, in economic mailers, was in 1789 the 
ancien regime, a century earlier had been the New Deal of 
Louis XIV and Colbert. 

This is only one side of the medal. Three-quarters of a 
century after Louis died, the monarchy, which had reached 
its height and achieved its final majestic proportions under 
him, was to come crashing down in ruins; and in this case it 
is just to tax the architect with ill-matched aims. The edifice 
Louis had constructed far surpassed in complication and 
size that of any other f^uropean state, but it did not exceed 
the resources of France if these had been adequately mobil¬ 
ized to support it. Unfortunately they were not. Louis had 
not so much suppressed the declining aristocratic elements 
in the state as bought them off at a high price, by the per¬ 
petuation of their exemptions from financial burdens and 
the grant of sinecures and pensions at the expense of the 
royal revenue. The taxable resources of France were further 
reduced by the creation and sale of a host of venal offices, 
carrying with them financial privileges, from which the 
royal treasury lost far more in the long run than it gained 
immediately. During Louis’ reign the expense of his build¬ 
ings strained and that of his wars ruined royal finances, and 
tlie concentration of taxes on the poorer part of the nation 
drove it to desperate rebellion. In the following two reigns 
every war brought a financial crisis, until the last one, cul¬ 
minating in political upheaval and poinciding with a famine, 
turned into a revolution, 

French finances were not reformed and French economy 
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did not prosper under Louis XIV, despite the indefatigable 
labours of Colbert. The trading companies faded into in¬ 
anition, the state industries -* Gobelins tapestry and the like 
- catered only for a luxury and, therefore, limited market. 
This was a period of declining prices and of contraction in 
the economic life of Europe. Great famines devastated 
France in 1693-4 and 1709-10. I’he population declined 
from war, starvation, and disease. The Grand Monarch even 
made war on his own subjects. When the [persecution of the 
Huguenots reached its climax with the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes in 1685, le grand Bossuet called down bene¬ 
dictions on the King’s head. 'Proclaim the miracle of our 
times. Send up to heaven your praises, and say to this new 
Constantine, this new Theodosius, this new Charlemagne: 
it is the worthy achievement of your reign. By you heresy no 
longer exists. God alone could accomplish this marvel.’ 
Saint-Simon, in the p>ages of his secret diary, expressed a 
different opinion. ‘ Tiie revocation of the edict of Nantes,’ he 
wrote, ‘without the least pretext or any necessity, depopu¬ 
lated a quarter of the kingdom, ruined its commerce and 
weakened it in all parts.’ It has been estimated that in spite 
of efforts to close the frontiers to those hying from persecu¬ 
tion, hundreds of thousands of Huguenots, including 
many of the industrial, commercial, and maritime classes, 
escaped abroad, while those who remained in France, in the 
wild country between Card and Lozere, broke out in the 
terrible and prolonged revolt of the Camisards. In the cause 
of religion, Sorel writes, Louis XIV had lost more than he 
could have gained by the most victorious war, or than could 
have been demanded by his enemies as the price of the 
most disastrous peace. 

Even in diplomacy and war, which were the essential metier 
de roi, Louis outlived his good fortune. The success of France 
under the cardinals had been founded on Ha moderation dans 
la force\ the classic French foreign policy. Louis XIV, in 
the words of Sorel, He dinatura\ because he pushed his am¬ 
bitions to the point at which they brought about the creation 
of a hostile coalition powerful enough to defeat even France. 
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Failure and disaster did not weaken the resolution of the 
Grand Monarch. Absolutism and bureaucracy kept the 
country in a frozen grip, apparently immobile. Under¬ 
neath, new currents were stirring, but they were only to ap¬ 
pear on the surface in a new reign. In the midst of defeat 
and discontent the old king, with his magnificent physique 
and supreme confidence in divine sanction and the per¬ 
formance of his kingly duty, stood unshaken. In his last 
years the firmness of the king’s character upheld him still 
and he was perhaps not undeserving of the title ‘great’. 
Brought to sue for peace from the victorious allies, he re¬ 
jected the humiliation of himself turning his grandson, Philip 
V, off the Spanish throne. The heart - or was it the artistic 
conscience ? - of Saint-Simon was melted by the sight of the 
old king struggling with misfortune: 

Overwhelmed externally by the enemies he had provoked, who 
rejoiced in his powerlessness, envisaged him as resourceless, and 
mocked his past glory, he found himself without succour, without 
ministers, without generals, through having raised and upheld them 
by favour and whim and by the fatal vainglory of wishing and 
believing he could create them at will. Anguished at heart by the 
most personal and poignant losses, with consolation from no one, 
a prey to his own weakness, reduced to struggle alone against 
horrors a thousand times more frightful tlian his most perceptible 
ills, incessantly reminded of them by those left to him who were 
dearest and most intimate, who openly and unrestrainedly took 
advantage of the subjection into which he had fallen, and from 
which he could not, and did not even wish to relieve himself, 
though he felt all its burden; incapable moreover, because of an 
invincible ruling passion and a habit which had become second 
nature, of casting any reflection on the interest and behaviour of 
his jailers; in the midst of these domestic bonds, that constancy, 
that firmness of soul, that appearance of equanimity, that never- 
changing determination to remain at the helm of state so long as 
he was able, that hope against all hope, which came from courage 
and discretion, not from infatuation, that preservation of ap¬ 
pearances in everything, of all this, few men could have been 
capable, and this is what truly entitled him to the description ^reat, 
which had been so prematurely conferred on him. It was this 
which won for him the true admiration of the whole of Europe and 
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that of those of his subjects who witnessed it, and which brought 
back to him so many hearts alienated by so long and harsh a reign. 

At Denain, in 1712, Villars took advantage of the disrup¬ 
tion of the hostile Grand Alliance to end the war with a 
victory; Torcy conducted the peace negotiations with 
ability; and France emerged at the Treaties of Utrecht and 
Rastadt with far less loss than at one time had seemed pos¬ 
sible. The last of the agreements was signed in November 
1715, but the king of France had died at Versailles on i 
September, at the age of seventy-seven and in the fifty-sixth 
year of his personal rule. 


2 . THE REGENT FAILS TO PUT THE 
CLOCK BACK 

The heir to the throne after Louis XIV was a child of five. 
A regency was inevitable and - the king of Spain being ex¬ 
cluded by the peace treaties - it was also inevitable that the 
regent should be the prince of the blood nearest to the 
throne. This was Philip of Orleans, nephew to Louis XIV 
and the hope of all those whose discontent and rancour had 
been growing beneath the appearance of conformity im¬ 
posed by absolute rule. That Orleans was the enemy of all 
he held dearest, Louis XIV well knew, and to political dis¬ 
trust was added personal detestation of him as a rake and 
unbeliever. Though Orleans had to be regent, the dead 
king, who aspired to rule PVance even after his death, had 
done his best to safeguard his system. FIc bequeathed 
effective authority to the royal bastards, begotten of that 
dazzling, proud, and bad-tempered beauty, the marquise de 
Montespan, and legitimized in 1714, to the indignation of 
the old nobility. The due du Maine, pious and honourable, 
was appointed by the King’s testament guardian of the 
young Louis XV and commander of the royal guard; he 
was to be succeeded if he died by his brother Toulouse. Or¬ 
leans was allowed to be president of a cotmcil of regency, 
but tlie membership of the council was laid down in the will 
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and was not to be susceptible of alteration during the mi¬ 
nority. Decisions were to be by majority vote, 'sans que le due 
dorleans chef du conseil puisse sent et par son auctoriU particulike 
rien determiner'. If the vote were equal a fresh vote was to be 
taken, and only after this, if the council were still equally 
divided, did the regent have the casting vote. This was to 
reduce him to a nullity. Louis’ testament was an attempt to 
do what no king could do. It was a flagrant contradiction of 
his own absolutist principles. On the death of a king his suc¬ 
cessor was automatically endowed with sovereignty in all 
plenitude and could be bound neither in law nor in fact by 
the will of his predecessor. The first act of the regent, in the 
name of Louis XV, was to emancipate himself from bondage 
to the dead hand of the great king. 

Orleans had behind him the nobles, jealous of the bureau¬ 
cracy and the royal bastards, the parlements, hoping to re¬ 
gain some of their lost influence, the Jansenists and all who 
resented the ecclesiastical domination of Mme de Main tenon 
and the Jesuits. Those who had been discontented by the 
centralized despotism of Louis XIV looked to him to bring 
back what were regarded by some sort of historical fantasy 
as the good old days before the cardinals began the destruc¬ 
tion of aristocratic liberties. The parlements were used to 
quash the will of Louis XIV with due formality, and Saint- 
Simon has made a dramatic, though hardly historically ac¬ 
curate, story out of it, building up the scene at the parle- 
ment from the magnificent entry of the royal bastards, 
swollen with pride and confidence, to their humiliating de¬ 
flation and crestfallen departure. It was really a foregone 
conclusion. The parlements had their right of remonstrance 
recognized in return for the part they played, though to 
attribute the trouble they subsequently caused to this epi¬ 
sode is to read too much into it. The regent emerged with 
full powers of royal absolutism but with the intention of 
using them to bring that absolutism to an end. 

Philip of Orleans was a man of culture and natural 
ability. A good general, he had been kept in the background 
by Louis XIV’s hostility. This was not without cause. 
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Drunken and dissipated, Orleans’ reputation was so bad 
that he was even suspected of poisoning his way to the 
throne, though without any justification. Living perpetually 
in the company of loose women and those whom the slang of 
the regency called rouh^ fit only to be broken on the wheel, 
he was habituated to debauchery, spiced with outrageous 
impiety, to the point of being unable to do without it and 
only able to amuse himself in rowdy orgies. It is said that he 
was one of those who can take no wine witliout drunkenness. 
Perhaps the truth is that he was bored with himself from 
birth and could only find distraction in wine and women. 

Society followed the model set by the regent. The sancti¬ 
moniousness and dullness of the later years of Louis XIV 
were throvm off, like the stiff dresses and sombre hues which 
Mme de Maintenon had made fashionable. Gay colours, 
light fabrics, and swinging hoops and paniers, copied from 
tlie robes of bourgeoises and coquettes, brought lighter modes 
and manners along with a franker indifl'crence to morals 
into high society. This was the age of Watteau, by royal 
appointment peintre dcs fetes galantes. There was a general 
embarkment for Cythera, though the ephemeral moments 
of love in sun and shade that are seized by Watteau’s brush 
immortalize a generation better characterized by the re¬ 
gent’s little suppers. Not, indeed, that it is correct to identify 
either the good art or the bad morals too closely with the 
regency. Because political events constitute our basic his¬ 
torical calendar, we tend tdo easily to assume that other 
chronological divisions correspond to them. In fact, Wat¬ 
teau’s art was already blossoming in the last years of Louis 
XIV, to open out under the regency and be cut off in full 
bloom with the painter’s death in 1721. Before the seven¬ 
teenth century had ended, Perrault’s La Belle au bois dor- 
mantey Cendrilloriy Chaperon rouge and other stories, published 
in 1696 and 1697, seemed to announce a spirit of simplicity 
and lightness. The darker side, too, of a new age, that world 
of rogues and adventurers in which no man is honest and no 
woman virtuous, had been reflected, before the Sun King 
drew his last breath, in the satire of Le Sage. With the Diable 
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boiteux of 1707, and Turcaret of 1709, says a French writer, 
quelle rancoeur d'dme honnSte is revealed. When, with the first 
part of Gil Bias, in 1715, Le Sage showed his hero living on 
his wits and making fools of the rich and powerful, he was 
not discovering the new world of the regency, he was merely 
beginning to feel more at home in a world that was already 
there before Louis XIV had died. Gil Bias joins hands 
across the century with Figaro. Meanwhile, out of the per¬ 
sonal tragedy of the runaway priest, the abbe Prevost, grew 
the history of Manon Lescaut, sounding a deeper note than 
the eighteenth century proper could commonly reach. 
There is more in Manon of Racine than of Rousseau. The 
chevalier des Grieux descends from the high lineage of 
Phedre, and could pray like the abbe Prevost, but so unlike 
the eighteenth century, ‘Deliver us from love.* 

In politics also the regency must not be dismissed as a 
mere upstart opera bouffe episode in French history. It repre¬ 
sented the culmination of a real attempt to remedy the ills 
which serious observers detected in French society. The no¬ 
blesse de Pepee had never become reconciled to the position of 
powerlessness to which the cardinals and Louis XIV had re¬ 
duced it. As early as 1664 a group of peers commissioned the 
abbe Le Laboureur to write a history of the peerage for the 
purpose of putting their claims on a sound historical basis. 
His work circulated in manuscript, though it was not pub¬ 
lished until 1740. Fenelon, who had been tutor of the young 
Duke of Burgundy, the grandson of Louis XIV and heir 
apparent in 1711-12, denounced royal absolutism. ‘ I call to 
my support,* he said, ‘ the memory of past centuries, because 
it would be blindness to reject the methods that maintained 
a moderate monarchy during thirteen centuries and to 
substitute for them others which only facilitate a despotic 
power, more appropriate to the genius of the Persians, 
Turks or oriental nations than to our constitution.’ These 
were no isolated sentiments. La Bruyfere, in the editions of 
his Caracthes published after Louis XIV’s invasion of Ger¬ 
many and ravaging of the Palatinate, wrote, ‘There is no 
patrie in the despotic state, other things take its place: 
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interest, glory, the service of the prince.’ An Oratorian, 
Michel Levassor, was, it is suggested, the author of the 
pamphlets entitled Les Soupirs de la France Esclave^ qui aspire 
apres la liberty The ideas of F^nelon, who in Telhnaque taught 
implicitly the evil of absolutism, were taken up and de¬ 
veloped by the Jacobite exile, the chevalier Ramsay. 

There was a moment when it seemed as if those who 
formed the small, secret, aristocratic opposition under Louis 
XIV had the future at their feet. In 1711 the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy became dauphin. Fenelon and the Dukes of Beau- 
villier and Chevreuse, who shared his views, had indoctrin¬ 
ated the new heir and began to draw up plans to abolish 
despotic monarchy and restore an idealized aristocracy. A 
year later the Duke of Burgundy died, but Pliilip of Orleans, 
with Saint-Simon to urge him on, was himself influenced by 
the views of what was called ‘the faction of the Duke of 
Burgundy ’ and as regent he was to attempt to put them into 
practice. Symbolically, after the death of Louis XIV, the 
court abandoned Versailles, though the move to Paris was 
only the continuation of a trend that had begun while he 
was still on the throne, when the younger nobles, tired of the 
abode of boredom and constraint that the great king had 
created, deserted the cramped and crowded discomfort of 
Versailles for the elegant hotels they built or bought in Paris. 
The boy king was sent first to Vincennes, but in what was 
then only a village there was no lodging for his entourage; in 
1716 the court was established at the Tuileries, where Louis 
the hien-aime grew up, a pretty, spoilt boy, under the ad¬ 
miring eyes of his people. The regent continued to live close 
by at the Palais Royal. 

One of the prime objects of the aristocratic reaction was to 
reduce the power of the secretaries of state, described by 
Saint-Simon as the monsters who had devoured the noblessey 
the all-powerful enemies of the seigneurs whom they had re¬ 
duced to dust beneath their feet. Three secretaries out of 
four were kept by the regent; but side by side with them he 
established the so-called Polysynodie, a system of six councils 
for war, navy, finance, home, foreign affairs, and religion 
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composed each of ten members, half official and half noble. 
This has been treated by some historians as a mere device of 
the regent to establish a clientele for himself, a piece of lip- 
service to the new ideas which he never intended seriously. 
He treated personally with the president of each council, it is 
said, and neglected to bring many matters of state before the 
council of regency. The fact that Orleans called to the coun¬ 
cils his foremost opponents, the bastards, the chief figures of 
the old court and the former ministers of Louis XIV, makes 
it difficult to accept this hostile interpretation. No such 
hypothesis is needed to explain the failure of the Polysynodie. 
Saint-Simon, himself one of its chief promoters, confessed 
that the difficulty was the ignorance, frivolity, and lack of 
application of a noblesse that was good for nothing except to 
get itself killed in war. By 1718 the experiment had failed, 
the six councils were suppressed and the regency returned to 
the old king’s system of government through secretaries of 
state. 

Aristocratic nostalgia for a past that had gone beyond re¬ 
call was to be dormant for nearly three-quarters of a century 
more, and when it reawoke was to provoke a catastrophe 
that those who were aiming in 1715 to overthrow the system 
of Louis XIV did not dream of, even though another and 
ultimately fatal ill, which had manifested itself under Louis 
XIV, had already reduced the state to a condition of acute 
crisis. This was the problem of the royal finances. The regent 
thought of declaring the Crown bankrupt and summoning 
'the States-General, so close does 1715 seem to 1789. The de¬ 
ficit was indeed greater, proportionally, than that which 
brought about the fall of the absolute monarchy under 
Louis XVI. The last controller-general of Louis XIV had 
proposed to meet the financial difficulty by the imposition of 
taxes which would be paid by noblesse and clergy as well as 
the rest of the nation. The aristocratic reaction was real 
enough to prevent this solution from being put into effect* 
The interest of the rentiers were not yet strong enough, as 
it had become by 1789, to prevent the other solution of a 
partial repudiation of the royal debts. A Chamber of Justice 
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was set up ‘to make the financiers disgorge*. Composed of 
magistrates taken from the parlement, it set about its task 
with a characteristic heavy-handed indifference to justice, 
condemned petty financiers to the galleys, provoked suicides, 
and upset commercial relations to the point at which the 
merchants were forced to protest. The wealffiier financiers 
escaped, the friends of the regent sold immunity to those 
who could afford to buy it, and the whole operation pro¬ 
duced little gain to the state. Meanwhile the due de Noailles, 
the effective head of the Conseil des Finances^ was able to make 
limited reforms in financial administration and effect some 
modest economies. 

The regent fully saw the need for more drastic changes 
and he believed that he had found the man who could bring 
them about. This was the Scot, John Law, son of an Edin¬ 
burgh goldsmith and banker, who iri the course of an adven¬ 
turous life had made the acquaintance of Orleans in the 
gaming dens of Paris, to which Law was reputed to resort 
with a bag of gold coins in each hand. In the financial capi¬ 
tals of Europe he had learnt that money was only a means of 
exchange, that real national wealth depended on population 
and supplies, that these depended on trade and that trade 
depended on money. The shortage of currency, he truly 
saw, was one of the chief handicaps to French economy .The 
issue by a royal bank of paper money, guaranteed on the 
king’s credit, could remedy this deficiency. Credit was tlie 
open-sesame to wealth, and therefore power. How, other¬ 
wise, had two tiny states like England and the Dutch Repub¬ 
lic been able to face and defeat the great French monarchy, 
to raise and support national debts such as France was 
crushed by, and to extend their trade through all the seas 
and into all the continents of the world ? The regent, nothing 
if not intelligent and adventurous, saw the force of Law’s 
arguments. The Conseil des Finances was suspicious and the 
merchants and financiers jealous, but in May 1716 Law ob¬ 
tained authorization from the regent to establish a private 
bank. Conducted on sound principles, it proved a great suc¬ 
cess. In August 1717 Law gained a further concession in the 
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form of the trade monopoly with Louisiana, for the ex¬ 
ploitation of which he foimded the Company of the West. 
To this was soon after granted the monopoly of trade with 
the West Indies and Canada. In December 1718 the bank 
became a royal bank, and in 1719 the company absorbed 
the old and languishing companies of Senegal, the East 
Indies, China, and Africa. The financiers, who had not 
viewed the growth of this banking and trading colossus with 
equanimity, opposed it as well as they could, the chief 
centre of financial opposition being the Farmers General - 
the financiers who bought from the state for a lump sum the 
right of collecting the indirect taxes and made what profit 
they could out of them. Law therefore next proceeded to 
outbid tlie Farmers General and gain for his company the 
farm of the taxes. Finally, he took over the royal debt, offer¬ 
ing its holders shares in the company and asking from the 
state only a reduced interest of 3 per cent. In 1720 the bank 
and the company were officially united and Law, who had 
become naturalized and accepted the Catholic religion, was 
appointed to the revived office of Controller-General of 
Finances. 

Many reforms were sketched out in the short period of 
Law’s System. Direct and indirect taxes were united under a 
single system of collection. Following a proposal which had 
been put forward earlier by Louis XIV’s great fortress- 
builder, Vauban, in his book on the dime rqyale, a tax to be 
paid by all classes in the community was planned; it was 
proposed to suppress a host of unnecessary venal offices; 
capital was advanced to manufacturers at a moderate rate 
of interest; debtors were released from prison; a programme 
of public works was started. But all this was only a begin¬ 
ning, largely on paper in more than one sense. To build up 
the credit of the company, on the success of which his system 
depended, Law had painted a picture of Louisiana as the 
new Eldorado, its mountains of gold, rocks of emerald, 
mines littered with diamonds, and its inhabitants simple 
Hurons ready to exchange all these for the cheapest gew¬ 
gaws or manufactures of Europe. To cope with the trade 
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that was expected from le Mississipi, as the company was 
known, Lorient was founded in France and New Orleans in 
America. To provide colonists, in the absence of volunteers 
the government took criminals, vagabonds, foundlings, 
prostitutes and shipped them to America by force; and on 
the desolate shore where Manon Lescaut died in the arms of 
the chevalier des Grieux in romance, many of her sisters 
perished in hard fact. 

The trade of the company, though not negligible, fell pa¬ 
thetically below expectation and was quite inadequate to 
support the inflated paper currency of the system; but this 
was the age of speculation, of the Darien Company and the 
South Sea Bubble. Noble and base joined in a frantic 
struggle for shares in le Mississipi and pushed their value up 
to a fantastic figure. Law was besieged by would-be pur¬ 
chasers: one lady, it was alleged, hired men to shout ‘ Fire! ’ 
to get him out of his house, and another invaded his bed¬ 
room by way of the chimney. The rue Quincampoix, centre 
of the stock-jobbing, had to be closed by the police because 
of the disorder and bloodshed that the crowds of speculators 
from all classes of society caused, but they only transferred 
their activities elsewhere. And now the financiers, helpless 
in the first days of the system, moved into action. Public 
suspicion was aroused that the shares in the company were 
not really worth forty tinries their face value. Great specu¬ 
lators, princes of the blood like Bourbon and Conti, sold out 
while the mania was still at its height. The shrewder copied 
them. Law struggled bravely to maintain the stability of the 
house of cards he had erected. To keep up the value of his 
shares he decreed that gold and silver should no longer be 
valid currency, but people had begun to believe that per¬ 
haps after all they were safer than paper. In a desperate at¬ 
tempt to restore the system to solvency Law ordered a 
progressive reduction in the value of the shares, but the 
official reduction could not keep pace with what soon 
became a catastrophic fall. The mob of speculators was now 
fighting to sell instead of buy. October 1720 saw the bank¬ 
ruptcy of the system. Law’s paper money ceased to be valid 
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currency and in December he fled to London, where, it is 
said, a special performance at Drury Lane was held in his 
honour. The play chosen was The Alchemist 

Some had made great fortunes out of the system and 
thousands had been ruined. ‘All those,’ wrote Montesquieu, 
‘who were rich six months ago are now in the depth of 
poverty, and those who had not even bread to eat are 
swollen with riches. Never have the two extremes of society 
met so closely. The foreigner turned the state inside out as a 
tailor turns a suit of clothes.’ All Law’s reforms were lost in 
the ruin of the system, and the prejudice against a state bank 
was such that France did not again possess one until 
Bonaparte was Consul. Interest in maritime and colonial 
enterprises, on a reduced scale, remained. Lorient and New 
Orleans surv'ived and slowly grew, to provide visible evi¬ 
dence that le Mississipi had not been entirely a dream. In¬ 
dustry and public works had been given a stimulus, the 
peasantry had cleared ofl some of their debts and the finan¬ 
ciers had in many cases increased their fortunes at the cost 
of the small owners of stock, who were doubtless expendable. 

In the economic as in the political structure of France, the 
attempt under the regency to break away from the regime 
of Louis XIV and introduce new principles and methods 
into the running of the state had failed. In foreign policy also 
a new line had been struck out. Louis XIV in his final years 
seemed to have learnt the lesson of his defeats and under 
compulsion to have abandoned the struggle for the hege¬ 
mony of Europe which had brought him almost to disaster. 
His last moves have been interpreted as an anticipation of 
the long eighteenth-century struggle against the natural 
enemy, England, and a foreshadowing of that Austrian alli¬ 
ance which has been seen by some historians as the master¬ 
stroke of French policy, albeit one that miscarried. This is to 
read too much into what was primarily an attempt to con¬ 
solidate the one gain that had resulted from twenty-five years 
of war, the connexion with Spain that was the consequence 
of the presence of a Bourbon on the Spanish throne. It was 
difficult for the regent to envisage the Spanish alliance in 
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quite the same light. Philip V was, if it were not for the 
restrictive clauses in the peace treaties, the rightful heir to the 
French throne. He was, therefore, the rival and enemy of the 
regent. The ambitions of Philip V and his domineering wife 
Elizabeth Farnese and minister Alberoni, which led to the 
organization of a conspiracy against Orleans by the Spanish 
ambassador, Cellamare, in 1718, forced the regent to look 
for external support elsewhere. There is a fashion for calling 
the diplomacy of the eighteenth century secret and attribut¬ 
ing it to the personal interests of the ruler, as though the 
diplomacy of other periods were not secret and were not 
also influenced by the interests of rulers. The secret of the 
regent was the English alliance, and he had to aid him in 
putting it into operation his Foreign Minister, the spare, 
sparkling, intriguing, ambitious abbe, Dubois. The alliance 
with Great Britain in 1716, which became the Triple Al¬ 
liance after the accession of the Dutch in 1717, was the worl 
of Dubois and the British minister, Stanhope. By it George k 
was promised French support against Jacobite claims, and 
the regent English support against those of Philip of Spain. 
After a short war Pliilip V yielded. In 1721 Dubois obtained 
recognition by Spain of the right of the regent to the French 
succession, the betrothal of a Spanish Infanta to Louis XV, 
and - despite his personal life, which was what might have 
been expected of a regency abbe ~ a cardinal’s hat for him¬ 
self. The policy of the English alliance was not to last, but at 
least it was to endure longer than the Polysynodie or Law’s 
system. Despite the failure of his reforming plans, the per¬ 
sonal position of the regent was now stronger than ever. All 
his enemies had been defeated when, in December 1723, he 
died. Dubois had preceded him by four months. And what 
might have seemed the beginning of a new chapter proved 
to be merely an episode in parentheses. 
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3. FLEURY AND NATIONAL RECOVERY 

The due de Bourbon was ugly, blind in one eye, bandy¬ 
legged, and stupid, but as the next prince of the blood he 
succeeded to Philip of Orleans. The best thing about him 
was his mistress, Mme de Prie, pretty, intelligent, and am¬ 
bitious, as was the way of mistresses, daughter of a financier 
and moving in financial circles, as was also often the way of 
mistresses in the eighteenth century. Bourbon, for all his 
limitations, was pleased with the possession of power and 
conscious that only the life of the young Louis XV stood be¬ 
tween the throne and the succession of the son of the regent. 
To guard against this calamity, or such it seemed to a 
Cond^, the only safeguard appeared to be to marry the king 
ofi' at once, though he was still only fifteen. As the Spanish 
Infanta to whom he was officially betrothed was only five, 
France would have had to wait some time before an heir to 
the throne could be expected from this marriage. The little 
Infanta was therefore hurriedly packed off back to Spain, to 
the fury of the Spanish court. To Bourbon, or his advisers, 
it seemed a stroke of genius to promote Marie Leezinska, 
daughter of Stanislaus, ex-King of Poland, to the vacant 
place in the young Louis XV’s affections. True, her father 
was only a dethroned king, living on a French pension in a 
modest residence in Germany, while Marie was six years 
older than Louis XV and no beauty, but the poorer her 
claims the greater would be her gratitude to her benefactor. 
Moreover she was healthy and seemed capable of guarantee¬ 
ing the succession, Stanislaus had an eye to the main chance, 
Marie was delighted with her good fortune and the pretty 
boy to whom she was so unexpectedly offered, and Louis XV 
all anxiety to be a devoted husband. 

The marriage took place in 1725, but the due de Bourbon 
did not profit by it for long. He brought about his fall by an 
unwise attempt to strengthen his position. He tried to make 
use of the queen to secure the removal from the king’s 
presence of his old tutor, Fleury, Bishop of Fr6jus, whose in- 
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fluence seemed dangerously great. This was a fatal error of 
judgementj for Louis now manifested that capacity for affec¬ 
tion and unwillingness to separate himself from those he was 
used to which was a dominant feature of his character. In 
June 1726 the young king sent Bourbon to Chantilly and 
exiled Mme de Prie, with her husband for company, to 
their chateau in the country, where she bored herself to 
death and died, perhaps by suicide, a year later. Without 
apparent effort Fleury emerged triumphant at the head, 
under the king, of the machine of state, and the most pros¬ 
perous and successful period in the history of eighteenth- 
century France began. 

The govenmient of France had been left by Louis XIV 
half-way between the medieval personal and the modern 
administrative regimes. It has still in the eighteenth century 
to be written of mainly in terms of individuals, but there 
was a governmental machine through which personal rule 
had to operate. This was, since the regent’s attempt at re¬ 
form had failed, the machine that had been given its final 
shape by Louis XIV. With few exceptions - the most impor¬ 
tant being the parlcments and the provincial etats^ of which 
I shall have to write subsequently - the whole governmental 
system of France was embodied in the person of the king: he 
was the state. Divine right was more than a phrase. The 
king, wrote Bodin at the time of the Religious Wars, is the 
image of God on earth. When Montesquieu, in his Lettres 
persaneSy mocked the memory of Louis XIV, it was clear 
that the intellectual climate was changing, but the change 
had not yet touched common opinion, still less affected the 
assumptions on which the state was based. The court 
painter Rigaud, who had portrayed Louis XIV in his pride, 
long after painted Louis XV wearing the ?ame velvet and 
ermine of majesty, standing in almost the same pose of au¬ 
thority as his great predecessor, so that one almost fails to 
notice that the subject is a little boy of five years old. What¬ 
ever his age or character, the king in person embodied all 
authority. The law was his and emanated from his simple 
will. In practice, F^nelon wrote, the king is much more head 
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of the Church than the Pope, The army was a royal army, 
commanded by the king and fighting under the personal 
standard of the house of Bourbon. Justice was royal, and 
whatever the law courts might decide the king could always 
use his power justice retenue to forestall or override their de¬ 
cision: he could summon any case from the ordinary courts 
to the Royal Council by lettre de cachet. In short, the authority 
of the king was not that of the titular head of an administra¬ 
tive regime, it was the personal exercise of his individual bon 
plaisir^ 

Ruling as an individual, the king of France dele^gatcd his 
authority to individuals, and in this way the principle of 
absolutism passed down through the administrative hier¬ 
archy. According to his rank every official was endowed 
with a fraction of tlie royal bon plaisir. Each, like the king, 
was in a sense an arbitrary ruler in relation to those subject 
to his authority, appointed to exercise his discretion, not to 
act under instruction. This is the meaning of the saying at¬ 
tributed to Louis XV, ‘If I were Lieutenant of Police I 
would ban cabriolets.’ Unfortunately he was not Lieutenant 
of Police, he was merely king, and his only sanction was to 
dismiss an official who refused to carry out his wishes. Even 
this power was limited, for most of the royal officials held 
their offices for payment; their posts were venal and hence 
assimilated to private property, and could only be taken 
away from them if compensation equal to their market 
value were paid. For a royal officer to lose his post was a 
very rare thing. The result was that the great bureaucratic 
machine, the product of many centuries culminating in the 
work of the cardinals and Louis XIV, was to an extra¬ 
ordinary extent in its actual operation independent of the 
royal will at its lower levels, and at the same time extra¬ 
ordinarily dependent on it at the top. 

In theory tlie king, as well as being supreme judge and 
lawgiver, head of the armed forces and of the Church, was 
also the executive in person. He wielded this power through 
a scries of councils. The highest, the Conseil d^etaty Conseil d'^en 
hauty or Conseil secret as it was variously called, dealt with the 
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great questions of government and especially with foreign 
policy. It was presided over by the king and composed of the 
Ministers of State, who were nominated and dismissed by 
the king. A second council, the Conseil des dcpeches^ was con¬ 
cerned with all internal administration and judicial appeals. 
Affairs brought before it were reported by Masters of Re¬ 
quests, who, as they had to stand, literally did not have seats 
in the council and were not members of it. I'liere were, in 
addition, the Conseil des Finances\ a Conseil de Commerce with a 
fluctuating existence, sometimes separated from and some¬ 
times united to the Conseil des Finances-^ the Conseil de Con- 
iscience^ which dealt with the granting of benefices; and 
finally, the Conseil prive or Conseil des Partis^ composed of 
Councillors of State and Masters of Requests, which exer¬ 
cised the private jurisdiction of the king and was described 
as ‘a tribunal established to judge the judges’. It dealt in 
particular with conflicts of jurisdiction. The Conseil des Partis 
w^as composed, in 1789, of eighty-two Councillors of State 
and eighty Masters of Requests, wdio acted as rapporteursi it 
was the direct ancestor of the modern Conseil d'etat. It is sad 
to have to say, af ter giving this imposing picture of a con¬ 
ciliar regime, that it was largely a mere facade. The real 
work of government in the eighteenth century was con¬ 
ducted by other persons and in another way. The heads of 
the departments of state, who, apart from the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, w^ere not necessarily included in the Conseil 
d'en haul which in principle decided matters of high policy, 
were the men who wnelded the actual executive power and 
took the important decisions. 

The first of tlie great officers of state was the Chancellor. 
President by right of all tribunals, sitting in the parlement 
above the premier president, he embodied under the king all 
justice. As a sign that while majesty passed away justice was 
eternal and never died, he alone wore no mourning for the 
death of a king. The chancelloiship was a life office, the last 
of the great medieval offices of the Grown. For this very 
reason all effective power had been removed from the Chan¬ 
cellor and given to the Keeper of the Seals, who might or 
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might not be the same person. With the power also went the 
fees. It was said, ‘ Ghancelier sans les sceaux est apothicaire 
sans sucre’, not without justification, for under Louis XV 
the Seals were worth some 120,000 livres a year. 

There were normally four Secretaries of State, for Foreign 
Affairs, War, the Navy, and the Maison du Roi. The last of 
these had responsibility for questions of internal security and 
in particular for Paris, so that he was often called the 
ministre de Paris, Fifthly, the Controller-General had charge 
of royal finances, of agiaculture, industry, bridges and high¬ 
ways, and in general all matters of internal administration 
except those in the attribution of the Maison du Roi; and as 
the complexity of domestic government increased, so his 
importance grew. The four secretaries and the Controller- 
General, each at the head of large and highly developed 
bureaux, provided the effective government of France, the 
councils being pushed on one side. 

Louis XIV had worked individually with each secretary, 
decided with them separately the policies of their offices, and 
himself provided the unity and coordination required if the 
whole government were to function effectively. If the king 
could not undertake this task his place could be supplied by 
a premier ministre, such as Richelieu and Mazarin had been. 
The office was revived in 1722 for Dubois; on his death in 
1723 the regent took it for himself and he was succeeded by 
the due de Bourbon. Fleury never took the title but he acted 
as a very powerful premier ministre and while he lived, at 
least until the last few years, when age began to show its 
effects even on liim, France had a government and a policy, 
though the secretaries were increasingly restive under his 
control. After the death of Fleury, Louis XV decided, or 
was persuaded, to step into the shoes of his great-grand¬ 
father as the effective head of the government, but he had 
neither the assiduity nor the strength of character to impose 
his will effectively on the secretaries. The result was that for 
the last fifty years of the ancien regime France had no premier 
ministre. When one was appointed, in 1787, apart from his 
personad inadequacy, it was too late to remedy the ills of 
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nearly half a century of weak and divided government. But 
this is to look ahead. In 1726 Fleury was to take up office 
with the full authority of the king behind him, though, at 
the age of seventy-three, it could hardly have been antici¬ 
pated that he would continue in the same position for 
another seventeen years. 

The modest, smiling abbe, who had become Bishop of 
Frqjus and was to be cardinal, won the devotion of the 
young king when he was his tutor and was to retain it to the 
end of a long life. In the absolute monarchy favour was the 
first and necessary basis of power, but Fleury was more than 
a mere royal favourite. In private life a timid, unassertive, 
friendly though reserved, cautious old ecclesiastic, in office 
he showed himself to have a will of iron - ‘ the proudest man 
in himself and the most implacable that I have ever known ’, 
Saint-Simon described him. It was a pride that was put 
to the service of France. His early poverty had engendered 
no love of riches in him and his way of life remained simple 
and unpretentious. While the regent has been condemned 
for his adventurous policy of innovations, Fleury has been 
criticized for his conservatism and caution; but they 
both of them gave France what she needed most, a govern¬ 
ment. 

Fleury brought into the administration hard-working and 
able ministers. D’Aguesseau, Chancellor for life, was re¬ 
called from exile and devoted himself to the continuation of 
the great work of legal codification begun under Colbert. 
The former intendant, Orry, Controller-General from 1730 
to 1746, provided an orthodox, methodical administration. 
Maurepas built up the navy, while he also functioned as 
Secretary for the Maison du Roi. D’Angervilliers, Secretary 
of State for War from 1728 to 1740, was another who had 
learnt administrative habits as an intendant. From 1727 to 
1737 Chauvelin, officially Keeper of the Seals, conducted 
foreign affairs in collaboration vsdth Fleury, until his efforts 
to divert French policy on to lines which Fleury did not ap¬ 
prove of led to his disgrace and replacement by yet another 
former intendant, Amelot dc Chaillou. France was hardly to 
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know again such a period of stability in governmental 
personnel. 

The third of the great cardinal ministers was not un¬ 
worthy of the succession to Richelieu and Mazarin. Like his 
contemporary Walpole, with whom he had more than a 
little in common, Fleury preferred to let sleeping dogs lie. 
They both saw the advantage to their countries of a con¬ 
tinuation of peace and the opportunity for economic 
recx>very from the wars of Louis XIV, rather than in the 
adventures that the war party in each country was urging 
and that some subsequent French historians would have pre¬ 
ferred Fleury to have undertaken. The European situation 
when he came into power was uneasy, but Fleury and Wal¬ 
pole were both anxious to preserve peace and rapidly estab¬ 
lished a personal understanding. The most powerful finan¬ 
cier in France, Paris-Duverney, in a memoir read to the 
Council, warned that war would be a disaster for French 
economy. At the beginning of Fleury’s term of office Great 
Britain, under the energetic pressure of Walpole’s colleague, 
Townshend, seemed to be moving in the direction of war 
with Spain and Austria. The situation of France in the pat¬ 
tern of European powers, and the personal proclivities of 
Fleury, cast him for the role of honest broker. By continual 
activity he kept the imminent conflict within the field of 
diplomacy, and at the price of being charged, at the time 
and subsequently, with subservience to British policy, he 
preserved tlie peace of Europe. The treaty of Vienna in 
1731 closed this episode. None of the fundamental problems 
of international politics had been solved, no glory had been 
gained; Fleury had merely preserved peace, which was at 
the moment the most valuable thing that France could 
have. 

Those who were so anxious to push France into war, 
preferably with Austria or Great Britain but it did not 
matter seriously with which, were soon to find a better op¬ 
portunity. In 1733 Augustus, Elector of Saxony and elective 
King of Poland, died, leaving as his heir Augustus III of 
Saxony. The dispossessed Stanislaus of Poland saw in this 
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situation his opportunity; with the backing of a strong 
French party he proceeded to Warsaw, where a Diet of Polish 
nobles restored him to the throne. As was usual in Poland, 
an opposition was immediately formed which chose 
Augustus III as anti-king. Russia and Austria supported 
Augustus; and an invading Russian army chased Stanislaus 
from Warsaw and placed his rival on the Polish throne. 

This insult to the father of the French queen and injury 
to French interests played so completely into the hand^of 
the war party in FTance that Fleury could do nothing but 
accept the inevitability of an armed conflict. He let Chau- 
velin organize a coalition with Spain and Sardinia against 
Austria; but whereas Chauvelin was also directing his di¬ 
plomacy against Great Britain, Fleury used his influence 
with Walpole to secure British neutrality and took care to 
divert French military action from the Low Countries 
where it would have aroused British hostility. While Chau¬ 
velin was aspiring after war on the grand scale, Fleury was 
determined that it should be limited in its scope and profit¬ 
able in its results. He made no serious attempt to reverse the 
situation in Poland. A French army occupied Lorraine, but 
though it crossed the Rhine and captured Phillipsburg, 
where its commander, the Duke of Berwick, was killed, no 
attempt was made to penetrate farther into Germany. In 
Italy some territory was conquered in the Milanese by 
Villars, but he was recalled from an attempt to invade 
Austria through the Tyrol and died on his way back, the 
last of the great generals of Louis XIV. 

Content with these successes, Fleury began negotiations 
for peace. At the back of his mind there was the thought 
that by giving Chauvelin his head and allowing him to push 
on with an agressive policy there was a danger that the 
coalition of Austria, Great Britain, and the Dutch Republic, 
which had proved fatal to Louis XIV’s ambitions, might be 
recreated. The cardinal was determined to pursue a policy 
which would not alarm Europe. Secret peace negotiations 
were therefore begun in 1735, and in 1736, after a short two 
yeeirs* war with no great campaign, France emerged with 
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the virtual acquisition of the duchy of Lorraine. Stanislaus 
was compensated for the loss of Poland by being made king 
of Lorraine, where he proved a philosophical and benevo¬ 
lent ruler and turned Nancy into one of the most beautiful 
minor capitals in Europe, while under his French chancellor 
the little kingdom was administered practically as a French 
generalite. When Stanislaus died in 1766 it was absorbed un¬ 
eventfully into France. To reconcile the Emperor to this 
ccji^cession, Francis of Lorraine, destined to marry the Em¬ 
peror’s daughter, was given the succession to Tuscany, and 
France recognized the Pragmatic Sanction guaranteeing 
the unity of the Habsburg dominions. Fleury had not only 
secured a peace which was profitable and a settlement 
which within its limits was likely to be lasting, he had out¬ 
manoeuvred his own more reckless colleague and the war 
party. For his part, Chauvelin had been building up a net¬ 
work of intrigue which, he believed, would intimidate the 
cardinal. He did not know his man. Rapidly and ruthlessly 
the ambitious minister was hurled from office into exile. 
Those who continued to intrigue, or even to correspond 
with him, paid the price in Fleury’s disfavour. Towards 
Chauvelin the cardinal was henceforth implacable. 

Fleury had restored France to the position in Europe 
which her population and resources justified. In 1739 a 
French ambassador negotiated a peace between the Holy 
Roman and the Ottoman Empires which restored Belgrade 
to the Turks and signified a resurgence of the power of one 
of France’s traditional Eastern allies. At home Fleury’s ad¬ 
ministration was marked by no correspondingly striking 
achievements. He damped down the fires of conflict over 
Jansenism and the reviving claims of the parlements, but 
these, and the connected problem of financial reform, will 
be best dealt with subsequently, at the point when they 
effectively take the centre of the stage. The most important 
feature of Fleury’s period of office was undramatic and un¬ 
marked. It was the opportunity that a generation of stable 
government, with no great wars, gave for recovery from the 
disasters of the reign of Louis XIV and for positive econonaic 
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advance. For some sections of French society at least this 
was the golden age of the artcien regime. 


4. PROSPERITY AND POVERTY 

By abstaining from expensive adventures abroad, and pro¬ 
viding competent government at home, Fleury established 
the conditions in which the resources of France could b^di- 
rected to the task of restoring economic prosperity. Though 
foreign adventures were subsequently to undermine and 
finally bring about the collapse of royal finances, until the 
Revolution they never wholly diverted the country from 
that pursuit of economic advantage which became a major 
characteristic of French society in the seventeen-thirties. 
The effect of increasing economic prosperity was to intro¬ 
duce a solvent into its rigid pattern, but we must be careful 
not to exaggerate the novelty of this factor. The society of 
the ancien regime was never tlie simple stratification of classes 
that has so often been described and denounced. Privileged 
classes and tiers Hat were already, when the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury began, little more than juridical categories, a formal 
legal framework which did not correspond to the actual 
complexity of social life. Acquired riches, which cut across 
and conflicted witli these categories, had become a great 
force in French society even in the age of the roi soleil. 

The reign of Louis XIV offered opportunities of wealth 
and power to the financiers and contractors who raised the 
loans and furnished the supplies necessary for his wars, fitted 
out his ships, provided the capital for overseas trade, and 
began, with government concessions, the exploitation of the 
colonies. The financier Crozat had, before Law, the mo¬ 
nopoly of trade with Louisiana. Samuel Bernard went bank¬ 
rupt for 30 million livres in 1709 and rebuilt another great 
fortune on the ruins of the first. The great bankers and 
financiers inserted themselves intimately into the financial 
machinery of the state. They fitted out the expeditions to 
seek overseas supplies, provided the bullion which the 
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French system, lacking adequate credit facilities, required, 
and farmed the indirect taxes. The constant and indis¬ 
pensable associates of the Controller-General, they were re¬ 
ceived as honoured guests by Louis XIV and his ministers 
at Versailles, were viewed with jealousy by the old aris¬ 
tocracy, and reviled by the populace as infamous traitanls. 
They erected great town houses, and chateaux in the coun¬ 
try, decorated them with the works of the finest artists of the 
tirqp, entertained on a princely scale, married their daugh¬ 
ters into the aristocracy, and bought nobility for their sons. 
Law’s system, with its royal bank and company, was an at¬ 
tempt to take the control of French finances and commerce 
out of their hands. Its failure, to which they contributed 
to the best of their ability, brought them back to the position 
they had won under Louis XIV. The Paris brothers control¬ 
led the liquidation of the system and the ablest of them, Paris- 
Duverncy, whose fortune had been built on war-contracts, 
emerged as one of the powers of eighteenth-century France. 

Throughout the century profits came easiest from loans to 
the king to finance wars and meet deficits, from farming the 
taxes and from playing the exchanges; commerce interested 
the financiers less and industry least of all. The highest rank 
among them was held by the Farmers General, the group of 
forty financiers who, every six years, united their resources 
to buy, through a nominal purchaser, the right of collecting 
the indirect taxes. For all financiers, however, the career 
was wide open to their particular talent, especially in the 
first half of the century. The Paris brothers were sons of an 
innkeeper; the Farmers General Teissier and La Bouexi^re 
began life as valets. More often, however, money bred 
money. Financiers were apt to find their best jumping-off 
place in the service of the state, among the army of tax- 
collectors, receivers, controllers, and treasurers of a host of 
public services. One small provincial town, say Rennes, with 
a population of about 20,000, might have nearly twenty of 
these, all with a foot on the ladder that led to fortune. 

There was wealth in eighteenth-century France not only 
for the financiers. In the eighteenth century, and particu- 
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larly after 1730, prices began slowly to rise and French 
economy reacted to the increased stimulation. Another fac¬ 
tor was the stabilization of the currency. The relation of the 
livre and the 6 cu to the gold louis had fluctuated wildly in 
the past, at the whim of the government. Thus in February 
1724 the louis was worth 24 livres and the 6cu 6; in Decem¬ 
ber 1725 the louis fell to 14 livres and the 6cu to 3 livres 10 
sous. In 1726 they were fixed at 24 livres and 6 livres re¬ 
spectively, at which figures they remained unchanged fr^on 
this date until the Revolution. 

French overseas trade had suffered from Louis XIV’s 
wars. A quarter of a century of peace at sea enabled it to re¬ 
cover to a point at which the competition of French mer¬ 
chants both alarmed and inspired a bellicose spirit in their 
English rivals. The French colonies were naturally the basis 
for this commercial expansion. Canada, with some fifteen 
ships reaching it a year, and Louisiana with only two or 
three, were of little economic value, while the French sta¬ 
tions in India, so long as their trade was monopolized by the 
Compagnie des Indes^ were generally in financial difficulties. 
The jewels of the French crown were the little islands of the 
West Indies. From the Atlantic ports of France four or five 
hundred ships a year sailed to take part in the trade in 
slaves from Africa (its morality as yet barely a subject of dis¬ 
cussion) and in wine, food supplies, and other goods from 
France to the Antilles. From the islands the ships returned 
laden with sugar, rum, and molasses, and a little coffee, 
cotton, and indigo. All this trade, by the colonial pact called 
Vexclusif^ was confined to French ships. The fisheries off Gape 
Breton Island and the Grand Banks, saved at the Treaty of 
Utrecht, drew a fleet of little fishing boats, a fine sight as 
they put out annually from Saint-Malo to share the dangers 
of the passage together. They won their profits particularly 
from the fish they sold to provision the slaves in the Antilles. 
The Atlantic trade was the most important, but trade with 
the Levant also experienced a notable revival, stimulated by 
the success of French diplomacy in the Ottoman Empire. 

Colonial trade had increased from some 40 million livres 
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a year in 1716 to 204 in 1756, when the Seven Years War 
broke out, for what such statistics are worth. By this time 
France had some i ,800 ships engaged in overseas commerce, 
which roughly quadrupled between 1715 and 1789. To 
assist this trade a Bureau de commerce was set up in 1722, and 
gradually developed a stable and competent administrative 
personnel, though, especially after 1736, when the Compagnie 
des Indes lost the monopoly of the trade to the Antilles, the 
exf)ansion was primarily attributable to the enterprise of 
individual merchants and shipowners. 

The great commercial development was reflected in the 
growth of the ports. Saint-Malo, held back by the limited 
draught of the ships that its harbour could take, was con¬ 
fined to the fisheries. The free port of Marseille flourished 
on the trade with the Levant. Dunkirk, also a free port, 
dealt particularly with the Baltic. Le Havre, breaking into 
the Atlantic trade, was rapidly increasing in prosperity, llie 
port founded at Lorient by Law slowly increased by the 
trade of the Compagnie des Indes. La Rochelle shared, so far as 
its harbour permitted, in the Atlantic commerce. Nantes 
was the town of the wealthy slavers, .sending 150 ships a year 
to the isles. Above all Bordeaux, with the great estuary of 
the Gironde to shelter its ships, the canal du Midi to link it 
with Languedoc, and its centuries-old export of wines and 
brandy to England and Northern Europe, exploited the 
trade to Africa and the Indies. Its commerce and wealth 
never ceased from increasing till the time of the Revolu¬ 
tionary Wars. Its maritime trade, on one estimate already 
worth 40 millions in 1724, by 1789 had increased to 250 
millions. The merchants of Bordeaux built for themselves 
great town houses, commissioned the architect Gabriel to 
plan a fine open place fronting the Garonne and flanked by 
the magnificent Hotel des Fermes and the Bourse, and 
housed their Chamber of Commerce in a princely palace. 
Arthur Young, when he saw the town in 1787, reluctant as 
he was to admit that anything could be done better in 
France than in England, had to confess that Liverpool was 
nothing to Bordeaux. 
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The most obvious external evidence of the increasing 
wealth of the eighteenth century was indeed to be seen in the 
cities. Building enjoyed an unprecedented expansion. Paris 
grew, on the right and the left banks, into the fashionable 
new faubourgs of Saint-Honor^ and Saint-Germain. In the 
provincial cities, each a little Paris to its surroundings and 
separated by a long and tiresome journey from the national 
capital, governors, intendants, bishops, the aristocracy of 
sword and robe, financiers, and men of affairs, erected their 
town houses, many of which, surviving as the homes of the 
wealthy, divided up into bourgeois apartments, or sunk into 
vertical slums, still constitute a notable feature of the older 
towns of France. ‘Who,’ it has been asked, ‘has not spent 
some part of his life in these dwellings with their thick walls 
and large panelled rooms or more intimate salons, the marks 
of age covered by successive layers of paiiit, with tall case¬ 
ments opening on the green of garden lavsms or on the big 
paving-stones of a court, and whose attics huddle together 
under red tile or blue slate ? ’ 

Rennes, devastated by fire in 1720, was largely rebuilt in 
the eighteenth century; in other towns, even without this 
adventitious advantage, the work of demolition and re¬ 
building went on apace. Who would have guessed, even be¬ 
fore the Revolution, that in 1700 Bordeaux had still been a 
medieval city ? While private individuals built their eternal 
mansions on earth, elegant, grand, but in their frequent 
repetition of the same themes ultimately a little boring, town 
planning and the creation of imposing set-pieces on a larger 
scale was the work of the royal intendants, who rivalled 
one another in the task of beautifying the seats of their 
authority. After Louis XIV the threat of invasion or civil 
war no longer hung over France, and the ramparts round 
the cities, which had already often spread beyond them, 
having become useless, were converted into public spaces 
and promenades, Where formal gardens, enclosed with balu¬ 
strades, peopled with statues and shaded by trees, were laid 
out. At Nimes, in the Jardin de la Fontaine, the genius 
of the eighteenth century was wedded, with uniquely happy 
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results, to the remains of the Roman temple and baths. The 
creation of a place royale was essential to every town that 
aspired after dignity and standing - that now called by the 
name of its own little king, Stanislaus, at Nancy, with its 
long, low ranges of buildings and the magnificent ironwork 
of its gates and trellises, the loveliest of all. Paris itself natur¬ 
ally had to have sl place royale^ but since to clc^lr a space in the 
heart of the capital would have been intolerably costly, the 
site chosen was in the outskirts, on a patch of waste ground 
between the gardens of the Tuileries and the wooded 
Champs filysecs. Begun in 1757, it took twenty years to 
complete. The plans were those of Louis XV’s chief archi¬ 
tect, A.-J. Gabriel, who, if he introduced no new motives 
into architecture, was supreme in his tactful arrangement of 
the elements he employed, and by his constant striving after 
simplicity achieved a restrained elegance, 'fhe place Louis 
XV, completed in good time to become the place de la 
Revolution, and now place de la Concorde, proved an ad¬ 
mirably convenient site for the austere and functional 
operations of the guillotine. 

Building was perhaps the greatest outlet for the new 
wealth of France. In addition, the fructifying influence of 
commercial wealth spread round the great ports, providing 
distilleries, sugar refineries, shipbuilding yards at Bordeaux, 
and cotton manufactures in the neighbourhood of Rouen. 
On the whole, however, the picture presented by French 
industries in the eighteenth century is very different from 
that of commerce. Small-scale enterprise, most often that of 
a single craftsman and his family, or a master with one or 
two journeymen, predominated. The masters were organ¬ 
ized in corporations which, instead of declining as they had 
done in England, had been given a new lease of life by the 
legislation of Colbert. This was the high-water mark of the 
gilds in France, at least in respect of numbers. Poitiers, 
which had fourteen gilds in the fourteenth century, had 
forty-two in the eighteenth. Though in some towns, such as 
Clermont, the state failed to establish or re-establish them, 
and in the great ports local hostility kept the system in 
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check, even where the corporation, gild, or mitier juri did not 
exist, police control to some extent took their place. 

One of the main functions of the corporations was fiscal: 
they were a means by which, through creating a mass of 
largely unnecessary offices - either for sale to individuals, 
whose prime function was to collect fees from the members, 
or to be bought up by the corporations to prevent them from 
being purchased by individuals - the state could draw in a 
little extra revenue. Thus the silk industry of Lyon, which 
was continually being hindered by the creation, suppression, 
and re-creation of useless official posts, in 1745 bought up 
150 offices of alleged inspectors at a price of 200,000 livres; 
in 1758 it had to repeat the process at a cost of 133,000 
livres. Again, the corporations were obliged to furnish and 
equip militia men for the army and replace them if they de-. 
serted. The silk corporation of Lyon had to provide eighty 
soldiers in 1742 and another fifty in 1743. The corporative 
system served also to protect the masters, for the aristocratic 
character of the gilds was accentuated during the eighteenth 
century: fees for reception as a master commonly amounted 
to as much as 2,000 livres and the gilds became largely 
hereditary. Their aim was in all ways to restrict competi¬ 
tion. In 1751 an ordinance was issued prohibiting the circu¬ 
lation of notices in Paris announcing the sale of goods at 
cheap prices. 

To give effect to government control of industry a con¬ 
tinual stream of orders poured out, regulating such matters 
as the quality of raw materials, method of manufacture, and 
the standard of the finished articles. All these regulations re¬ 
quired another horde of officials to enforce them and the 
imposition of fees to pay for the process of inspection. They 
prevented, and were intended to prevent, the development 
of new methods of manufacture. French industry had in 
fact been put into a strait-jacket by Colbert just at the time 
when a continual stream of new technical inventions was to 
call for the greatest flexibility and liberty. Up to the middle 
of the eighteenth century controls were effectively main¬ 
tained despite increasing opposition. In the second half of 
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the century the enforcement of the system gradually be¬ 
came laxcr, one sign of which was the conclusion of the 
great struggle over ‘‘ toiles peintes^ ~ printed fabrics - by an 
edict of 1759 which legalized their importation and manu¬ 
facture. Fashion broke down a ban against which economic 
theory was powerless. 

Industry was held back perhaps even more by shortage of 
capital than by the regulations of the gilds and state control. 
Many individual examples of industrial investment could, 
of course, be given, but such examples should not be allowed 
to obscure the fact that on the whole comparatively little 
finance capital flowed in this direction. Large-scale in¬ 
dustry, therefore, tended to depend for its capital on the 
support of the state. The luxury manufactures of the Gobe¬ 
lins and Sevres were carried on in state factories, as was 
also the soap manufacture. Other manufactures royales were 
created lavishly and supported by state loans, subsidies, 
and sometimes monopoly rights. The Jacobite exile, John 
FFolker, who fled from England after being involved in 
the ’45 and set up a textile factory in a suburb of Rouen 
with the aid of a small team of skilled workers brought 
over from England, obtained considerable success in his 
venture. The result was that in 1752 he became a royal 
manufacturer of velvets and cotton cloths, and in 1755 was 
appointed Inspector-General of Manufactures. 

Flere and there, in the eighteenth century, industry de¬ 
veloped on a larger scale. At Reims nearly half the textile 
workers were grouped in factories. There were some iron, 
works and paper factories. Coal-mining, where it was on any 
scale, required a concentration of labour, for the control of 
which a code was drawn up by Orry in 1744. By this, no 
mining was to be undertaken without the permission of the 
Controller-General; concessions for mines were granted by 
the king, proprietors of the surface land being paid compen¬ 
sation; and rules for safeguarding workers in mines were 
laid down, though as was usual with government regula¬ 
tions they were more often broken that observed. Though 
many mines were still little better than holes in the ground 
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worked by a handful of miners, under royal encouragement 
a lew fairly large mining establishments were developed. 
The largest, the mines of Anzin, had 4,000 workers in 1789. 
Especially in the textile trades, new machines were intro¬ 
duced from England or invented in France; but the fate of 
the improved methods of silk weaving developed out of ear¬ 
lier experiments by Vaucanson in 1747 is not untypical. The 
liostility of the silk workers at Lyon prevented their adoption 
until the idea was taken up by Jacquard at the end of the 
century and put into practice under Napoleon. For spin¬ 
ning, by 1789 there were perhaps 900 jennies in France: at 
the same time there were 20,000 in England. 

An impressive picture of PTench industrial advance in the 
eighteenth century could be drawn by giving a collection of 
individual examples, and this is sometimes done. In fact, in¬ 
dustry was mainly dependent on an army of domestic 
workers following traditional methods. In the less developed 
areas, such as Brittany, the peasants continued to weave 
their own cloths. In Flanders, Picardy, Upper Normandy, 
and elsewhere, the domestic system of industry prevailed and 
rural craftsmen worked up the material supplied by mer¬ 
chants, who sometimes also provided the tools of the trade 
and who collected the finished articles for sale. To avoid gild 
restrictions there was a tendency for industry to move into 
suburbs or into the countryside and this movement was 
encouraged by the government in the second half of the 
century. 

The control of merchants and masters over their workers, 
and the hierarchical structure of industry, was upheld not 
only by the system of corporations but also by direct royal 
edicts. By letters patent of 1749 workers were forbidden 
under a heavy penalty to leave their masters without written 
permission or to organize the disposal of their own labour. 
At Lyon the master weavers had fallen into almost total de¬ 
pendence on the silk merchants. Strikes and violent out¬ 
breaks, such as that of 1744 in which the silk workers of 
Lyon practically took control of the town by violence, were 
not rarCj, but they were always repressed, that at Lyon by 
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armed force followed by the torture and execution or sen¬ 
tence to the galleys for life of the leaders. Though some of 
the masters resented the tutorship of the state over industry, 
they readily used it to maintain control over their workers 
and to prevent the introduction of new methods. In the con¬ 
trol exercised by the corporations, and the system of state 
regulation, is to be found one reason why industry in 
eighteenth-century France, unlike overseas trade and in 
striking contrast to English industry, remained compara¬ 
tively stagnant. 

Undoubtedly another factor which also contributed to the 
industrial backwardness of France compared with England 
at the same time, was the system of internal tolls, customs, 
seigneurial dues, octrois^ and hindrances of all descrip¬ 
tions on domestic trade. Large parts of F’rance were freer 
to trade with the foreigner than with the main customs 
area of the Cinq grosses fermes which extended over the old 
provinces of the monarchy. Throughout the century a series 
of reforming officials devoted themselves to the preparation 
of plans for the unification of France into a single customs 
unit, only to be frustrated, time and again, by the opposition 
of the vested interests of provinces, cities, Farmers-General. 
The existence of an army of officials to collect the internal 
customs, and a counter-army of smugglers trying to avoid 
them, was the chief positive result of this antiquated system. 
Once again the source of the weakness of eighteenth-century 
France must be sought in the failure of Louis XIV or his 
successors to complete the work he had begun. Colbert had 
initiated the process of customs unification with the creation 
of the Cinq grosses fermes; provincial rights and privileges of 
all kinds prevented his successors from completing it. 

These considerations may help to explain why the great 
scientific and technical achievements of French genius, al¬ 
though much encouraged by the state, remained to such an 
extent in the realm of theory and did not produce more posi¬ 
tive results in practice. The most successful achievements 
were in respect of transport. The roads of France, by gradual 
deterioration of the paved highways of the Romans through 
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neglect or the pilfering of stones, had probably reached their 
lowest level in the seventeenth century. In 1736 they were 
put under the Controle GMraL The great technical Corps 
of Bridges and Highways, created in 1747, by 17B7 
consisted of i first engineer, 4 inspcctors-general, 28 engin¬ 
eers, 60 sub-engine€^rs, 124 inspectors and an army of in¬ 
ferior grades; its annual budget amounted to 7 million livres 
for technical services and supervisory personnel alone. The 
actual work of construction was performed by means of the 
corvee^ the forced labour of the population within reach of the 
main roads, organized and extended to all France by Orry 
in 1738. Funds were provided by the Treasury or by local 
and special taxes for those works with which the corvh obvi¬ 
ously could not cope, and by the end of the century a net¬ 
work of main roads had been created. Radiating out from 
Paris, and for the needs of the century unnecessarily wide 
and straight, they were determined by the political pre¬ 
dominance of the capital and by military considerations 
rather than by economic requirements. Arthur Young re¬ 
peatedly comments on the fineness of the French roads and 
the lack of traffic on them, even in the neighbourhood of 
great cities. 1 ransverse connexions, linking up the smaller 
towns and villages and cutting across the great highways, 
were still inadequate or non-existent. However, to travel 
from Paris to Lyon by coach, which had taken ten days in 
the seventeenth century, on the eve of the Revolution only 
took five. Because of the expense of land transport, goods and 
even passengers were still conveyed as far as possible by 
water. Any picture of the Seine at Paris in the eighteenth 
century will show it lined with long rows of boats discharg¬ 
ing supplies from the great hinterland which its tributaries 
tapped to provision the population. 

To draw up a balance sheet of tlie changes in French 
economy in the eighteenth century is almost an impossible 
task, for the picture must seem a contradictory one. Some 
broad general impressions alone can be given. Overseas 
trade was developing rapidly and methods of transport were 
improving. More efficient industrial methods were being 
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adopted only slowly and on a very restricted scale. Mean¬ 
while population was increasing' rapidly. The causes of this 
growtli ol population remain mysterious. (Jnc can only no¬ 
tice the abseiie.e of great famines, tliough there was fre¬ 
quently scarcity, and (hat no foreign invasions or civil wars 
ravaged tlic sod of f'rance. 'ria- plague which swept Mar¬ 
seille in 1720 was the last ol'its kind, th(nigh an epidemic is 
estimated (o cariicd oil 80,000 in Ihittany in 1741. 

Emigration M^as on a small scale. New crops, such as maize 
and potatoes, were slowly coming into use. in some areas. But 
the expansion of })f)})u!ation, beginning, (>r at least first be¬ 
coming marked, in the eigliteentli centuiy, is too widespread 
a {phenomenon to be exf)iical)k‘ by any local or restricted 
causes, d'iie actual fig,ui'cs aie spec ulative, France had long 
been the inosi |')o]>ulated slate in Fairo]>e. its numbers were 
not surpassed, even by those of Ru.ssia, until after 17B9. 
Under Louis XIV its population had probably been sta- 
ticaiary or piTliaps even declining. In 1715 it may have been 
no more than 16 or 17 million; by the middle of the century 
on(^ may guess at a figure approaching 22, and by the time 
of the Revolution it had probably readied 26 million. 

Commercial prosperity and the growth of the state ma¬ 
chinery inflated the size of' the towns. Paris, in the middle 
of the century, had a population of half a million and was 
steadily increa.sing, Lyon had perhaps 160,000, Marseille 
atid Bordeaux were approaching 100,000. On the other 
hand, provincial capitals like Rennes, Dijon, or Grenoble 
were towTis of little more than 20,000. All told, by the end of 
the ancien regime the urban population of France can hardly 
have exceeded two and a half million at most, v^^hich left a 
rural population of perhaps some 22 to 24 million. It is diffi¬ 
cult to avoid the conclusion tliat France must have been 
suifering from intense and increasing rural over-population. 
This is the other side of the medal, to be set against the 
wealth of the mercantile, financial, and official classes, and 
of the professional men who to a considerable extent lived 
on them and shared in their prosperity. 

Only agrarian and industrial revolutions could have 
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saved the swelling population of France from severe distress 
as its numbers pressed increasingly on the means of sub¬ 
sistence, and I have already given reasons why industrial 
production was rising only slowly. New agricultural methods 
made practically no headway against the conservatism of 
the French peasantry, wliile the limit orprofitably cultivable 
land had possibly already been reached. At any rate, the 
limiting factor in this respect was not so much land, as ferti¬ 
lizers, and tliese were in short supply because livestock was 
deheient. 7’he shortage of cattle, horses, and sheep in France 
was })artly attributable to the need for each area to be sclf- 
siiflicient in arable crops, and this in turn was due in part to 
lack of transport atjd in part to government policy. The re¬ 
sult of the inadequate supply of fertilizing material, as 
Lavoisier pointed out, was that taking new land - and 
usually poorer land - into cultivation did little to increase 
production, for it merely meant that the same quantity of 
manure was spread over a larger area. 

In some parts of France the surplus rural population 
turned to poorly paid domestic industry, one result of which 
was to depress wages in the towns. A large floating popula¬ 
tion worked when it could for the more prosperous farmers, 
especially at harvest time, and drifted into the towns to pro¬ 
vide casual labour at other seasons. The number of vaga¬ 
bonds and beggars, forming themselves sometimes into 
bands which terrorized large areas of the country-side, in¬ 
creased to the point at which they became a social menace. 
The charitable foundations of the Church had largely dis¬ 
appeared or their resources had been diverted to add to the 
revenues of'more influential if less needy sections of society, 
though the state gradually began to intervene for the relief 
of distress in the course of the century. Taine’s comparison 
of the situation of the rural population to that of a man 
walking through a pond with the water up to his chin - a 
slight fall in the economic level and he goes under ~ is not 
misleading. Only the well-to-do laboureur, or the fermier who 
could rent a fair-sized farm, could really live on the product 
of his land. The majority had to eke out a Hving by working 
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on the lands of others, engai^iug in domestic industry, mi¬ 
grating seasonally into the towns, scraping a bare living off 
tlic commons and waste, or else starve. That in such condi¬ 
tions the population continued to increase is a mystery 
which it is for the demographer to explain. 

France in the eighteenth century was thus literally a land 
of prosperity and poverty: but the poverty was concentrated 
in the inarticulate rural masses, and bad as their conditions 
wei'c, given the general absence - until 1789 - ol'rural up¬ 
risings or great famines such as had marked the reign of 
Louis XIV, and the continued increase of population, one is 
left with the feeling that perhaps, in spite of all, they were 
better off than they had been in the previous century. 


5. DISORDER AT HOME 

Whether anything that any eighteenth-century govern¬ 
ment could have done would have remedied the poverty of 
the rural masses in France is more than doubtful. But if we 
cannot assign the blame for this poverty, we can attribute 
some credit for the prosperity of other sections of the com¬ 
munity to the government of Fleury. Flowevcr, even he 
could not last for ever. The disgrace of Chauvelin in 1737 
was a warning to those who opposed the cardinal, but 
though Louis XV, who clung to old friends and disliked new 
faces, refused to be parted from his great minister, the car¬ 
dinal’s age was not to be ignored. Factions were growing up 
at Versailles and among the interested public in Paris, each 
with its own candidate for the succession. The fallen mini¬ 
ster, Chauvelin, had his adherents. The cause of the Cardinal 
de Tencin, leader of the Ultramontane anti-Jansenists, was 
energetically promoted by his intriguing sister, Mine de 
Tencin, in her salon. A military faction gathered round the 
comte de Belle-Isle. The marshal de Noailles drew support 
from the ramifications of his numerous and influential clan 
at Versailles. The king’s mistress, the duchesse de Gh^teau- 
roux, and her cousin the due de Richelieu, hoped by means 
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of the king’s favour to secure a monopoly of patronage. 
Finally, the secretaries of state, strengthened by their long 
tenure of office, in spite of their rivalries joined in an effort 
to save themselves from subordination to a new premier 
ministre. The king himself, aged twenty-eight in 1738, might 
even have been regarded as a candidate for the succession. 
Returning, after much hesitation, to the traditions of his 
liouse, he had taken a maitresse en litre, a post occupied in 
turn by the three Nesle sisters, Mailly, Vintimille, and 
Ghateauroux, the last of whom, not without an eye to her 
own advantage and that of her friends, encouraged him to 
take a more active role in the government of liis country. 

When at last Fhairy died, in January 1743, the struggle 
over the succession reached its climax. Chauvelin, still in 
exile, had prepared for the long-awaited day by entrusting 
to an adherent at Versailles a memorandum setting forth his 
claims to the vacant position and enumerating in no 
measured language all the faults of the cardinal, which he 
took it upon himself to correct. Presented with indecent 
haste to the king immediately after Fleury’s death, this 
memorandum ruined for ever Chauvclin’s prospects of re¬ 
turning to office. The due de Noailles, less ambitious or 
more subtle, offered Louis for his guidance the instructions 
which Louis XIV had drawn up for Philip of Anjou when he 
became king of Spain. ‘Do not let yourself be led,’ Louis 

XIV had written, ‘be master yourself. Never have a 
favourite or first minister. Listen to and consult your council, 
but decide yourself. God, who has made you king, will give 
you all the necessary wisdom so long as your intentions are 
good.’ Did this echo from the past give the hesitating Louis 

XV resolution ? In any case he announced that he would in 
future have no first minister but would himself govern. 

What this meant in reality was that the faction of the 
secretaries of state had won. The business of government 
would henceforth be done, as it had been under Louis XIV, 
separately with each secretary, the king himself providing 
the necessary coordination. Unfortunately this was just 
what Louis XV was incapable of doing. Intelligent, 
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well-intentioned, conscious of what a king of France and the 
successor to the roi soleil should be, he was self-distrustful in 
the extreme, un grand tirnide in whom, said tiic due de Croy, 
modesty was pushed to the extreme of a vice, lie was in¬ 
capable of deciding on a policy and supporting it steadily 
and consistentiy. Under Fleury, wrote the abbe de Bernis, 
who was to know the government of France from the inside 
at a later and less happy stage, ‘ the king’s council had more 
authority and kept its secrets better, the great corporations 
of the state w^ere more submissive, the ministers more re¬ 
spected and France more wortliy of respect.’ Against this we 
may set the description of the council given by the Cardinal 
dc Tencin after Fleury’s death. ‘It must be admitted,’ he 
writes, ‘that the king’s council is a council pour rire. Only a 
very small fraction of the business of the state is discussed in 
it; and after the rapid reading of a memorandum our 
opinion is asked on the spot, without any time for undis¬ 
turbed reflection and summing up. Moreover, the lack of 
interest the king appears to show and the profound silence 
he maintains is shattering.’ D’Argenson, admittedly writing 
with the bitterness of an ambitious man who had failed in 
his ambitions, was nevertheless justified when he described 
the royal council as ‘ a republic not of citizens assembled to 
take counsel concerning the well-being of the state, but of 
heads of factions, each tliinking only of his own concerns, 
one of finance, another of the navy, another of the army, and 
each achieving his own ends according to his greater or less 
facility in the art of persuasion.’ 

Louis XV is hardly to be blamed for not being a Louis 
XIV. It was his misfortune to have to occupy a representa¬ 
tive position for which, either by nature or from the con¬ 
stant and premature publicity which he endured as a child- 
king, he had acquired a horror. He carried on with aloof 
dignity the life of a king, surrounded by crowds of courtiers 
he hardly knew, moving daily through the fixed routine of 
court ceremonies, stared at from morning to night, the prin¬ 
cipal boy in a perpetual pantomime; but to concern himself 
continually with public affairs, to be the statesman who 
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pulled the strings, as well as the puppet who was controlled 
by them, was beyond his capacity. The intrigues of the 
court, the appointment or dismissal of officials, his personal 
and secret system of diplomacy, these could arouse his 
interest, but public affairs involved so much boring work 
that they bored him. He had better things to turn his atten¬ 
tion to: he sought distraction in hunting and in women, 
tw o occupations which if they were alw^ays the same were 
always different, and which filled up the emptiness of his 
life. 

There was never a pause in the holocaust of animals 
slaughtered, almost daily, for Louis XV was an indefatig¬ 
able hunter; but the death of the last of the Nesle sisters in 
1744 left a gap in tlie other of his two chief pursuits. It was 
to be filled by Jeanne-Antoinette Poisson, daughter of a 
steward to the Paris brothers, the bankers who alter the col¬ 
lapse of Law’s system were for a time the most powerful 
figures in French finances. A financial scandal which made 
a temporary absence from France desirable for M. Poisson 
enabled his wife to form a profitable connexion with a 
wealthy Farmer General, who in due course married off her 
daughter to his nephew, Lc Normant d’fitioles. The world 
of high finance in which Jeanne-Antoinette had been 
brought up was also a world of culture tind of wfiat was be¬ 
ginning to be called enlightenment. Young Mme d’l 5 doles, 
with her financial connexions, intelligence, skill in drawing¬ 
room accomplishments, wit, beauty, and a kind of charm 
which even her enemies had to acknowledge, soon attracted 
to her house men like Crebillon, the fashionable society 
novelist, Fontenelle, now getting on for a hundred and a 
legendary but still lively figure in the world of letters, 
Montesquieu, not yet the author of De Vesprit des lois, but 
with a reputation for wit based on the Lettres persanes, Vol¬ 
taire, who found her amiable and sincere. 

All this was good, but not quite good enough for an am¬ 
bitious little beauty. There was a higher world than those of 
finance or letters to conquer. To become accepted in aristo¬ 
cratic society was difficult, the private fife of the court was 
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easier to enter if you had something to bring to it, as 
Madame d’fitioles had, and knew the right person, as she 
did. A distant relation was body-servant to the Dauphin and 
so in touch with the king, who was on easy terms with his 
servants. How the first meeting between Louis XV and the 
new candidate for the vacant place in his affections was ar¬ 
ranged is not known, but by September 1745 she was in¬ 
stalled at Versailles as recognized mistress, endowed with an 
estate in the country and the title of Marquise de Pompa¬ 
dour. She was to be the king's mistress for five years and his 
close friend for twenty. 

The name of the Pompadour is associated with a world of 
objets d'art ~ she herself the loveliest if the most ephemeral of 
th(im all “ in a period when the cult of the lesser arts reached 
perhaps its height. Paris, in the middle of the century, had 
five hundred goldsmiths, and a host of skilled craftsmen and 
shopkeepers were occupied in the production and sale of 
works of art of all kinds. Mmc de Pompadour was one of the 
most assiduous of their patrons. In one shop, in the rue 
Saint-Horiore, the account books of which for the ten years 
1748-58 have survived, her name appears on an average 
once a week. When she died it took two notaries, working 
for a whole year, to draw up the catalogue of her possessions. 
She is particularly associated with the china manufactory at 
Sevres, for it was founded at her instigation to compete with 
Meissen. Under royal patronage. Gobelins, Aubusson, and 
Beauvais continued to produce their famous tapestries. 
Luxury, in ample measure, was tempered by a sense of re¬ 
straint, an acceptance of limitations, which is evident also in 
the music that flowed gracefully through such elegant salons. 
With composers like Rameau and Couperin the music of 
the century is noble, sober, and classical in operas, or gay 
but sedate in bergeries, contre-danses, and the accompani¬ 
ments of fetes galanies. There is little incongruity in adding 
that this was also the age of the perfection of French cuisine 
and of the invention of the great wines and cheeses. 

To the artistic achievements of the style Louis XV the in¬ 
telligent encouragement of the Pompadour and her brother 
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Marigny, who became Intendant des Bdthnenis^ contributed 
much. Exotic influences, particularly in the form of chinoi- 
scrie, contribiUed to the decorative arts of the period, but 
France (escaped the exaggerated styles that prevailed eise- 
wlicre in Europe. Perhaps the works of Meissonier represent 
the only true examples of rococo to be ibund. Elegance was 
at its height: one could not ask for more from writing-desks 
and minor hvimes, salt-cellars, fruit bowls, china statuettes. 
One becomes conscious of the limitations of the period when 
one approaches the greater arts. Carlo Vanloo, spoilt child 
of court and capital, produced innumerable undistinguish- 
able society portraits. Nattier painted royal princesses, 
noble ladies, and wealthy bourgeoises, all with the same gra¬ 
cious smile and vacant countenance, whether they are 
represented as Diana, Venus, or any other pagan deity or 
mythological figure. Only Boucher - favourite of Mme de 
Pompadour ~ emerges from the crowd of fashionable pain¬ 
ters, his pictures, with masterly technique, pierpetuating the 
thoughtless chamis of the lascivious little beauties to whose 
representation in all at tit tides he devoted so much of his 
talent. 

In literature it was an age of wit rather than wisdom, of 
optimism rather than a sense of tragic destiny. Voltaire, it is 
true, could not persuade himself, at least after the Seven 
Years War and the earthcjuakc of Lisbon, that all was for the 
best in the best of possible worlds. The new spirit of pre- 
rornanticism was to come in soon with Rousseau, but that 
strange Genevan genius did not belong to the France of 
mid-century. For the imaginative literature of the age of 
Louis XV we must look to lesser figures. ‘O to read eternal 
new rohriances of Marivaux and Crebillon,’ exclaimed 
Thomas Gray. Are the libertine novels of CYebillon still 
read? Marivaux began to produce his comedies in 1720. 
The title of the best known of them, Le Jeu de amour et du 
hasard, would do for all. Love is no longer the tyrannical 
goddess of the classical age, but a mischievous Cupid who 
gets his arrows mixed up in a world ol' lesser nobles and 
well-to-do bourgeois, whose too witty valets can pose as 
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gentlemen and whose too pretty chambermaids be mis¬ 
taken for their mistresses. In these comedies we are in a 
world not of sentiment but of sensibility. With Marivaux’s 
long novel, the Vie de Marianne^ there is added an astringent 
dose of realism in glimpses of the people, remote in their 
lives and thoughts from the elevated sphere in which the 
Pompadour glittered and had her being. She has been un¬ 
duly identified with an age which she only represented in its 
transient beauty. For the political disasters of the period she 
has unfairly been held responsible, because she has come to 
symbolize a generation in which, under a weak king, the 
irresponsible intrigues of a frivolous court determined the 
constant changes of ministers and policies. 

The fundamental weaknesses of the ancien regime go deeper 
than this, however. The commonest charge against the court, 
and in particular against the Pompadour, was extravagance, 
which, it was believed, ruined French finances and so 
brought about the Revolution. That a lot of money went on 
palaces, parks, works of art, and even more on places and 
pensions for courtiers and their hangers-on, is undeniable; 
but in relation to the whole cost of the government of 
France the expenditure of the court, excessive as it may have 
been, does not play a decisive role. The expense of even a 
small war was greater than that of the biggest palace. This 
does not mean that the court can be absolved of responsi¬ 
bility for the distress into which royal finances fell, but the 
root of the trouble lay rather in the system of collection of 
the taxes than in expenditure. Once again we are forced to 
seek the source of the evil in the reign of Louis XIV. 
The great king had endowed France with a modern 
system of government while retaining a semi-medieval 
system of financing it. It is sometimes said that the 
preservation of fiscal privileges was the price paid for 
the extinction of the political power of the privileged 
classes, but this is probably to underestimate what royal 
authority could have done under Louis XIV. The result 
of his and Colbert’s failure to reform the royal finances was 
that his successors were left not only with a state which at 
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7 "he major divisions of France for internal customs were: 

1. Provinces des cinq grosses fermes 

2. Provinces r^put^es ^irang^res 

3. Provinces 6trang^res 

The cinq grosses fermes were made into a customs union by Colbert in 
1664. Tht provinces reputees itranghes were those excluded from the tariff 
union of 1664. They retained a congeries of criss-crossing internal cus¬ 
toms barriers as well as those on their frontiers. The provinces Hranghes 
were those subsequently annexed, which traded freely across the frontiers 
of France but were separated by customs barriers from the rest of the 
country. There were three free ports - Dunkirk, Marseille, aijd Bayonne 
~ but of these only Dunkirk was totally free from external customs of any 
kind and cut off by a strict customs barrier from the rest of France. 
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the moment was bankrupt, but with a fiscal system which 
was permanently unequal to the demands put upon it. 

France had, of course, no budget. Expenditure, with each 
bureau practically a law to itself, was a matter of guesswork. 
The financial accounts of each year overlapped with those 
of the next, so that no controller-general ever knew what the 
real financial position of the Crown was. The main tax was 
the faille^ the old levy raised in feudal limes from the sections 
of the population that did not perform military service. Each 
year the total sum to be raised by the taille was settled by the 
Council of Finances. It was divided between the generalith, 
but not on an equal basis. Those provinces which had local 
estates were in a position to bargain and got off more lightly 
than the others. Many towns were exempt from the taille - 
Paris, Versailles, Orleans, Rouen, Lyon, and so on; others, 
such as Bordeaux and Grenoble, escaped the imposition by 
the payment of a lump sum, and most of the rest had ob¬ 
tained the transfer of the taille into an addition to the octroi, 
the tax on foodstuffs and wine entering the town. Nobles, 
clergy, and the holders of many offices were automatically 
exempt where the taille was, as in the greater part of France, 
a personal tax. Where it was imposed on land, they paid, but 
only on old and out-of-date registers, and in these cases per¬ 
sonal wealth escaped. The main burden thus fell on the 
population of the countryside, from whom the tax was col¬ 
lected, in return lor a reduction in their own tax, by fellow 
taillables, often illiterate, incompetent, and arbitrary, with an 
army of bailiffs and sergeants to enforce payment. The capi¬ 
tation, established in 1695 and intended to supplement the^ 
taille by a tax on wealth admitting of no exceptions, had 
been whittled down until it was a mere addition to the taille. 
The dixiem£, established in 1710 with a similar object, met 
with a similar fate. 

These direct taxes were supplemented by a vast and com¬ 
plex system of indirect taxes. The gabelle, the hated salt tax, 
which between 1715 and 1789 was raised from 23 to 50 mil¬ 
lion livres, was imposed with such diversity in different parts 
of France that the price of salt varied from half a sou to 
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I. pays de grandes gal:>elles 4. pays de quart bouillon 

i. pays de pelites gabclles 5. pays r6dim6s des gabelles 

3. pays dcs salines 6. pays francs 

These were the main divisions, but within each of these areas tliere 

were many sub-divisions and local variations. The price of salt ranged 
from 60 livres 7 sous a rninot (72 litres) to il. los. Average prices in each 
area, though these conceal a wide range of difi'ercnces, were - i. 57I.; 
a- 331 -; 3 - 841 -; 4 - > 3 l-: 5 - 9 l-; 6. 3 l- > 5 S- 
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twelve or thirteen sous a livre: The inevitable result was a 
regular industry of salt smuggling, an army gab elous to re¬ 
press it, and a steady procession of men to the galleys and 
women and children to prison for offences against Xh^ gabelle, 
The great bulk of indirect taxation took the form of the 
traites, customs dues exacted both at the frontier and at in¬ 
numerable internal customs barriers, the effect of which on 
French trade and industry I have already mentioned, and 
the aides, excise taxes on such things as drinks, tobacco, iron, 
precious metals, and leather. Arthur Young, when he saw 
men and women working barefoot in the country, might 
have asked how much was added by the marque de cuir to the 
price of shoe-leather in a country where, because of the lack 
of livestock, it was already in short sii]>ply. To describe in a 
reasonable space the complexities and local variations of this 
system of indirect taxes would be impossible. They were 
collected, much more efficiently than the direct taxes, by the 
great organization of the Farmers General, but the effici¬ 
ency, which was reflected in the rapidly mounting price 
paid for the lease of the taxes, did not increase their popu¬ 
larity. 

The Controle General added to its resources by stamp taxes, 
lotteries, the sale of offices, the don gratuit or free gift which 
the clergy voted to the Crown, not, of course, at an exces¬ 
sively burdensome rate to themselves, and finally by loans to 
tide over the recurrent crises. The royal treasury could 
manage to stagger along under this cumbersome system in 
peacetime, but war inevitably brought a financial crisis. If 
one is looking for a single reason why France, with its popu-* 
lation and resources, should have been defeated by far 
smaller powers such as Great Britain and Prussia in the 
eighteenth century, it is to be found in its inability to mobi¬ 
lize the wealth of the country for war. Floury, by avoiding 
large-scale war, and Orry, by economical administration, 
had managed to carry on without grave financial difficul¬ 
ties, though his attempts at economy and his uncourtierlike 
personality made Orry one of the most hated men in 
France, It was perhaps not a mere coincidence that the 
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Paris brothers, to whom his austere financial methods were 
by no means congenial, succeeded in bringing about his fall 
in December 1745, just after their protegee, Madame dc Pom¬ 
padour, had risen to favour. 

However, if Louis sacrificed Ori'y to personal enmities 
and the scheming of the financiers, it was not without giving 
him a worthy successor. 1 o know liow or why anyone was 
ever chosen for any office, it would he necessary to have a 
daily, or indeed hourly, bulletin of the intrigues and gossip 
of the court, but the king was not unconscious of merit w'hen 
the report of it, or personal impression, could ptmetrate to 
him through th(‘ network of scandal and back-biting that 
constituted Versailles. Machault d'Amouville, the new 
Controller-Genera], brought Irorn the interjdancy of Valen¬ 
ciennes, was a cold, taciturn, rigid, honest administrator, 
with a broader horizon than his predecessor had possessed. 
(lulled to office with the task of raising tlie necessary finance 
for the War of the Austrian Succession, by expedients of all 
kinds he succeeded in the immediate task. The restoration 
of peace gave him the opportunity to begin on iiindamental 
reform. In 1749 he introduced the vingtieme, a tax of one- 
twentieth on all incomes without exception, Ibr the collec¬ 
tion of which he began to organize and train a new ad¬ 
ministrative personnel. 

The struggle over the vingtieme may be taken as an object 
lesson in the difficulties of financial reform under the ancien 
regime. The. noblesse, naturally, refused to pay, and what 
sanction could a simple collector of taxes employ against a 
noble ? The parlements and the Provincial Estates had to be 
compelled to register tlie edict. The clergy, to whom the 
idea that they should pay a tax other than their ‘free gift’ 
savoured of heresy, took the lead in opposition. They were 
supported by the devot party at court, with the backing of the 
queen, the dauphin, and the king’s daughters, by the Jesuits, 
and by the comte d’Argenson, Secretary of State for War 
and a personal enemy of Machault. The bitterness of the 
clergy at the prospect of being subjected to compulsory taxa¬ 
tion can be appreciated when it is realized that, according to 
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one calculation, on an annual revenue of some 120 million 
they paid in voluntary taxation some 2 or 3 million. The 
Pompadour, who had as little love for the clergy as they had 
for her, put all her influence behind Machault; but the king 
was susceptible to religious arguments and to pressure from 
his daughters. The clergy launched a great campaign of 
prayer to be spared this new affliction, which touched them 
where they felt it most, and the bishops tlircatened to aban¬ 
don their churches. Meanwhile the no])les and parlementaires 
held their fire, more tlian content to see the battle fought for 
them by such a powerful ally. Machault could not over¬ 
come this opposition. In December 1751 he had to admit 
defeat. The raising of the ringlieme on the property of the 
clergy was suspended and after this the attempt to reform 
the fiscal system was abandoned. 

A weak and divided government was not only incapable 
of bringing about financial reform, it could not, when the 
great corporations of the state - the Church and the parlc- 
ments - were involved, even maintain its own authority and 
suppress disorder. Curiously, considering that this was the 
eighteenth century, the prime cause ol'domestic disturbance 
was at least nominally religious. There had been in succes¬ 
sion three religious struggles in France. The first and bit¬ 
terest, against the liuguenots, had been effectively ended by 
Richelieu but reopened by the persecution of Louis XIV. 
Huguenot despair flared out in the terrible revolt of the 
Camisards, the last echoes of which reverberate through the 
eighteenth century. An edict of 1724 forbade heretical re¬ 
ligious assemblies, under penalty of sentence to perpetual 
galleys for men and life imprisonment for women. For 
Protestant preachers the punishment was death. As late as 
March 1751 a Protestant religious meeting in the Cevennes 
was dispersed by the bullets of royal troops. In March 1752 
a Protestant preacher was hanged at Montpellier. In 1749 
the parlement of Bordeaux ordered forty-six persons to 
separate for concubinage, that is, for being married by 
Protestant rites, and declared their children illegitimate and 
incapable of inheriting their property. In 1752 there was a 
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small Huguenot jacquerie and a new wave of emigration. 
However, though the case of Galas was yet to come, the per¬ 
secuting spirit was spending itself and toleration appeared 
in practice before it was admitted in theory. Even in the 
first half of the century the treatment of the Protestants de¬ 
pended on the attitude of the local authorities in each^^rWr- 
alite and varied greatly from time to time; and after 1751 the 
Church was increasingly on the defensive against a more 
dangerous enemy. 

The second struggle, between Versailles and Rome over 
the Gallican liberties, had ended in a compromise by 1715. 
The third, over Jansenism, had apparently ended in 1709 
when, under pressure from Louis XIV, the Pope decreed the 
extinction of Port-Royal, now inhabited, for Jansenism had 
been rapidly declining in its appeal, only by twenty-two 
aged nuns. They were dispersed, the property of the convent 
confiscated, the buildings razed to the ground, and even the 
bodies in the cemetery dug up to be put in some unknown 
grave or scattered to the winds. The Jesuits could feel that 
they had decisively avenged the Lettres provinciales of Pascal, 
but to consolidate their influence over the Church in France 
it was necessary also to eliminate its deep-rooted Gallican- 
ism. The position of the Archbishop of Paris, Noailles, was 
the obvious objective to attack, and an opening was pro¬ 
vided by the fact that a work published by Quesnel in 1671, 
which had been recommended by Noailles, was Jansenist in 
its tendency. Papal condemnation was secured for loi 
propositions in QuesnePs book by the famous Bull Uni- 
genitus. 

Noailles yielded, but whereas the former controversy had 
largely been a matter for theologians, this one concerned a 
popular and widely read work, written in French and not in 
Latin, and involved the question of the Gallican Liberties. 
For the first time since the Fronde the parlements, so sub¬ 
missive to Louis XIV, refused to register a royal edict, that 
enforcing acceptance of the Bull. Regarding themselves as 
the guardians of the rights of the Gallican Church, they took 
tlie lead in a struggle that was to continue for fifty years. 
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Though the struggle was still labelled with the name of 
Jansenism, the so-called Jansenism of the parlements was 
really a combination of Gallicariism with an attempt to re¬ 
vive their own political power. It enabled them to disguise 
as an assertion of the independence of the secular power 
their own claim to authority in matters of ecclesiastical disci¬ 
pline. In the words of the parlement of Paris, they held that 
‘The temporal power is independent of all other powers, to 
it alone belongs the task of coercing the subjects of the king, 
and the ministers of the Church are accountable to the parle¬ 
ment, under the authority of the monarch, for the exercise 
of their jurisdictions.* Public opinion, finding little outlet for 
its religiosity in the official Church, joined in the new Jan- 
senist controversy, especially in the thirties, when at the 
tomb of a Jansenist deacon, Paris, miracles very inconveni¬ 
ently started to occur. The crowds who gathered to watch 
the antics into which religious emotion threw the convulsion-- 
naires over the tomb became such a menace to public order 
that, miracles or no miracles, the cemetery was closed by the 
police. 

There followed a struggle over billets de confession. The 
Archbishop of Paris who followed Noailles was Ghristophe 
de Beaumont, virtuous, pious, stupid, and a violent partisan 
of the Jesuits and the Bull Unigenitus. He excommimicatcd 
and deprived ^of the last sacraments those who had not a 
ticket to show that they had confessed to a priest who ac¬ 
cepted the Bull. The parlements retaliated by arresting 
priests who refused the sacraments to suspected Jajisenists. 
The struggle was now one inside the Church as well as with 
the parlements, and it was intensified by a new tendency 
which was developing among the lower clergy. The upper 
clergy in the eighteenth century were almost exclusively 
noble, for the Church might well have been described as a 
system of out-door relief for the aristocracy. A Prince de 
Rohan, Bishop in partibus of Campe at the age of twenty- 
six, could become in succession to his uncle, Bishop of Stras¬ 
bourg, Grand Almoner of France, Provisor of the Sorbonne, 
Abbot of the wealthiest abbey in France, and Cardinal. The 
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Cardinal de Poligiiac, Archbishop of Auch for fifteen years, 
never once set foot in his diocese. The revenues of many re¬ 
ligious houses went to abhes commendataires, exercising no re¬ 
ligious functions. A large part of the tithes and other reve¬ 
nues of the parish priests was alienated to such nominal 
abbh or to wealthy upper clergy, save for a meagre portion 
congrue which had to be left for them to live on. The lower 
clergy therefore provided fruitful soil for the ideas first put 
forward early in the seventeenth century by Edmond 
Richer, who had claimed that the government of the Church 
belonged of right to the whole community of pastors; and 
the so-called Jansenism of the eighteenth century, which for 
the parlements was a kind of Gallicanism, for the lower 
clergy became a kind of Richerism. 

To trace the long running fight which went on between 
the parlements and the Church would be an exhausting and 
fruitless task. The king, influenced by the devot party, usually 
took the side of the bishops, public opinion that of the parle¬ 
ments; and while in financial matters the parlements were 
able to prevent reform, in ecclesiastical matters they suc¬ 
ceeded in perpetuating discord. The Crown found in them 
its bitterest and most dangerous enemy. It may well be 
asked how it was that under an absolute monarchy mere 
law courts could acquire such power. 

France had twelve parlements and three sovereign courts, 
which filled similar functions. The parlement of Paris, its 
jurisdiction extending over one-third of the country and by 
far the greatest of these hereditary and venal law courts, 
dated from the thirteenth century. The other courts, set 
up when fresh provinces were taken under royal administra¬ 
tion, had played an important part in the extension of royal 
authority. The members of the parlements and of the other 
courts which shared their powers numbered in the eighteenth 
century a little over 2,000 in all. Originally recruited from 
middle-class lawyers, by the eighteenth century membership 
of the parlements was determined by birth and money, 
and since the offices were venal they were properties of 
which their possessors could not arbitrarily be dispossessed. 
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There were, in 1789, 13 parlements and 4 conseils souverains with 
similar p>owcrs. The vast area from which cases had to be brought to 
Paris will be noted, and also the small extent of the jurisdiction of some 
of the lesser courts. If the boundaries of the jurisdictions of the Chambres 
des Comptes and the Cours des Aides were added, it would be seen that 
these often failed to coincide with one another or with those of the 
parlements. In addition to the traditional division of France between the 
areas, of customary and written law, there were a host of varying local 
laws and feudal customs. 
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Primarily law courts, the parlements also had extensive 
police powers over such matters as religion, trade and in¬ 
dustry, morals and censorship. Most important of all were 
their political claims. Registration by the parlements was 
the normal method of promulgating royal decrees. They 
could protest against these by remonlrames^ which, intended 
for the king’s eye alone, in the eighteenth century were often 
published by the parlements for the purpose of stirring up 
public opinion. If the parlement refused to register a decree, 
the king could enforce registration by the formal procedure 
oi'lit de justice. Finally, in the event of continued resistance he 
could exile individual magistrates or the whole court to 
some other part of France. The parlements, for their part, 
could reply by suspending their sessions, thus holding up the 
course of justice, causing great inconvenience, and arousing 
public opinion in their favour. 

Under Louis XIV the parlements knew too well the de¬ 
termination of the great king and feared him too much to 
provoke his wrath. Louis XIV, it has been said, did not have 
to crush the parlements; he showed that he did not fear 
them and that was enough. Under the weaker governments 
that followed they became the centre of opposition to the 
royal will. As the last relic of the medieval constitution left 
at the centre of government, the parlement of Paris, though 
no more in fact than a small, selfish, proud, and venal oli¬ 
garchy, regarded itself, and was regarded by public opinion, 
as the guardian of the constitutional liberties of France. 
From the revival of its claims under the regency to the mo¬ 
ment when it brought tlie monarchy crashing down in a 
general destruction of the ancien rigime^ wlxich it shared, it 
conducted a running war with the Grown. The defence of 
so-called Jansenism and opposition to financial reform pro¬ 
vided the main themes of the agitation. The provincial 
parlements, in the second half of the century, encouraged by 
the example of that of Paris, started local wars against the 
intendants. Thus, while standing in the way of all reforms, the 
parlements spread a spirit of opposition and revolutionary 
ideas tliroughout tlie country. They undermined respect for 
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the Church and the monarchy, prevented the reform of 
royal finances and finally, £is will be seen, opened the door 
to revolution. But this is to look far ahead, and meanwhile 
the weakness and instability of French government after 
Fleury was to have more immediately harmful consequences 
in the field of foreign affairs. 


6 . DEFEAT ABROAD 

The disappearance of governmental cohesion in the de¬ 
clining years of Fleury, which led to failure in religious and 
financial policies, had even more disastrous consequences in 
the field of foreign policy. The most powerful of the factions 
which were stniggling for the succession to the cardinal in 
his last years, when he was increasingly unable to hold his 
own against them, was that which surrounded the ambitious 
and brilliant comte de Belle-Isle. Grandson of that Fouquet 
whom Louis XIV had flung from the highest office to per¬ 
petual prison in i66i, he had gradually worked his way 
back into favour. Belle-Isle was a good soldier and distin¬ 
guished himself in the last battles of Loxiis XIV. He made a 
fortune out of Law’s system. Charm, ability, tireless energy, 
ambition, and a mastery of intrigue enabled him to build up 
a party for himself at court. His chance came when the 
death of the Emperor Charles VI, leaving a young girl, 
Maria Theresa, as his successor, threw middle Europe into 
the melting-pot. 

Belle-Isle’s aim, or one of his many aims, was to be Mar¬ 
shal of France and Duke, and war was the only short-cut to 
the achievement of this ambition. The young nobles at 
court, lacking occupation and the opportunity for glory and 
promotion under the peaceful regime of Fleury, wanted 
nothing better than war, and Belle-Isle was able to put him¬ 
self at the head of a powerful faction. The entourage of Louis 
XV and Mme de Chateauroux encouraged the king to 
break away from the inglorious caution of his aged minister. 
The cardinal, though more opposed to foreign adventures 
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than ever, was no longer in a position to treat Belle-Isle as he 
had treated Chauvelin, and had unwillingly to accept the 
fact that the ambitious noble was a power at Versailles and 
let him have his head. 

After the death of Charles VI the politics of Europe were 
centred on the election of a new Holy Roman Emperor. 
Belle-Isle’s grand plan was to secure the choice of a French 
client, the Elector of Bavaria. To put this plan into opera¬ 
tion he was given the key position of ambassador to the 
electoral diet at Frankfurt. There, in feverish communica¬ 
tion with the French envoys to all the German courts, with 
his supporters at Versailles, and with the ambassadors to 
other courts, he practically made himself the effective 
Foreign Minister of France. But while Belle-Isle intrigued, 
Frederick II acted. The Prussian invasion of Silesia in De¬ 
cember 1740 precipitated war. Belle-Isle saw the possibility 
of using Frederick to further his own ends, which was a 
more excusable mistake at the beginning of the king of 
Prussia’s career than subsequently. He promoted the con¬ 
clusion of a Franco-Prussian alliance in June 1741, and ob¬ 
tained the command of an army to fight in Germany. 
Fleury, weakened by age and troubled in mind and body, 
could not stem the enthusiasm for war. A reconciliation with 
the Paris brothers, formerly his enemies, assured Belle-Isle 
that the necessary supplies would be forthcoming. In August 

1741 the French army crossed the Rhine and, in alliance 
with the Bavarians under the Elector, invaded Austrian 
territory and captured Prague; another French army occu¬ 
pied Westphalia and menaced Hanover; and in January 

1742 the Elector of Bavaria was chosen as Holy Roman 
Emperor. Belle-Isle’s policy seemed to have been crowned 
with rapid and complete success. 

It was a precarious triumph, based upon a combination 
of circumstances which might not prove lasting - the faith¬ 
fulness of Frederick II to the French alliance, the continued 
passivity of Great Britain under Walpole, the disintegration 
of the Habsburg Empire, and not least the effective main¬ 
tenance of control of the French military and diplomatic 
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effort by Belle-Isle hiinself. The year 1742 was to see all 
these conditions vanish. Maria Theresa came to terms with 
the Magyars, reconstituted the Habsburg aimy, and carried 
the war into Bavaria. Worse followed. Walpole resigned 
office, British foreign policy passed into the hands of a 
minister who favoured intervention against France on the 
Continent, and by British mediation Frederick II was 
bought out of the war at the price of Silesia. The secretaries 
of state at Versailles, jealous of the predominance of Belle- 
Isle, intrigued against him, and with the backing of the 
secretaries and the queen, Broglie was appointed to com¬ 
mand the French army in Bohemia. This change in com¬ 
mand was not without its influence on Frederick’s desertion, 
for the King of Prussia adniired Belle-Isle and had no faith 
in de Broglie. Finally, Belle-Isle himself, under the strain of 
his intense military and diplomatic activities, fell ill, despite 
which he succeeded, by a brilliant retreat, in extricating the 
French army from the impossible position into which de 
Broglie, despite his ability, allowed it to fall at Prague. 

But Belle-Isle’s halcyon days were over. So recently in all 
appearance the destined successor of Fleury, the failure of 
his plans robbed him of all influence. ‘If the Marshal of 
Belle-Isle was not a great man,’ wrote a contemporary, ‘ he 
was certainly an extraordinary one, but he was soon for¬ 
gotten.’ When Fleury died, in January 1743, there was no 
question of Belle-Isle as his successor, I have already re¬ 
ferred to the victory of the secretaries of state. Maurepas, 
d’Argenson, Orry, and Amelot, four able professional ad¬ 
ministrators, were to hold the government in a sort of com¬ 
mission, with the king himself to direct "^rid coordinate 
their policy. The defects of Louis* character - his uncer¬ 
tainty and self-distrust, his domination by personal motives 
and interests, lack of assiduity, sudden reversals of opinion - 
were for the next twenty years to be those of the govern¬ 
ment of France. 

The war - no longer of the Austrian Succession, for 
Maria Theresa had settled that - dragged on for another 
five years. Any purpose it had possessed for France at the 
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b('ginning had been lost by 1742. Lacking any rational 
objective the campaigns became a scries of diversions - an at¬ 
tack on Sardinia, a projected invasion of England in support 
of the Young Pretender, a major invasion of the United 
Provinces. The victories of the most successful of the French 
generals, Maurice de Saxe, in the last of these campaigns, 
were ended when he had to be called back to repel an 
Austrian invasion of Lorraine, where Louis XV, inspired by 
Mme de Chateauroux - for the Pompadour had not yet 
come on the scene - to prove himself in the combats of Mars 
as well as of Venus, had put himself at the head of a French 
army, only to experience a set-back. Then, at Metz, in 
August 1744, he fell critically ill. This led to an episode 
which he did not quickly forget or forgive. The devot party, 
seizing their opportunity, determined that he should not die 
in the arms of his mistress, who was driven away, pursued 
along her route by the hisses of the population and stoned in 
her carriage. Louis himself, believing like everyone else that 
he was dying, was bullied into making a public confession of 
his sins and asking pardon for the scandalous example he 
had set his people. The neglected queen and the heir ap¬ 
parent, surrounded by the clergy and the devot party, pre¬ 
pared to inaugurate a new reign. They were thirty years too 
soon. Louis recovered from his illness with astonishing 
rapidity, Te Deums were sung all over France in a great 
wave of popular enthusiasm and Mme de Chateauroux re¬ 
turned to the royal arms, though briefly, for she died soon 
after. 

The war continued witii better fortime, for Frederick II, 
alarmed at the Austrian successes, re-entered the fighting. 
Meanwhile the direction of the foreign policy of France had 
fallen into new hands, those of the marquis d’Argenson, a 
man full of ingenious plans for the re-establishment of that 
French hegemony in Europe which Louis XIV had for a 
time exercised and which continued to haunt the imagina¬ 
tion of French Foreign Ministers. But even if the plans of 
d’Argenson had been more practicable, the opposition of the 
other miiusters and of the factions at court would have 
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prevented them from being put into practice consistently. In 
May 1745 Maurice de Saxe won the battle of Fontenoy, last 
glorious victory of the ancien rigime^ and French troops occu¬ 
pied Flanders. D'Argenson, weaving a complicated and 
flimsy web of diplomatic intrigue, failed to take advantage 
of the belated military success. Once again, in December 
1745, Frederick of Prussia, most treacherous of allies, with¬ 
drew from the war, having consolidated his hold on Silesia. 
D’Argenson, exposed to violent criticism at Versailles, con¬ 
tinued with his tortuous and unavailing schemes, which 
were collapsing round him even before he had properly 
started to put them into effect; but he was now no more than 
nominal Foreign Minister and Louis XV was taking advice 
from a variety of diverse and opposed sources. At last, in 
January 1747, the king dismissed him. 

The chief influence over tiie conduct of diplomacy and 
the war now fell into the hands of' Maurice dc Saxe, a 
bastard of the king of Poland, who had entered the military 
service of France and who alone had gained in reputation 
from this unhappy war. With Maurice a definite, limited, 
and attainable objective for French policy at last emerged: 
by means of a renewed attack on the United Provinces to 
force Great Britain to accept peace. Victory at Laufeldt and 
the capture of Berg-op-Zoom brought this end within sight. 
Deprived of British support, Maria Theresa had to reconcile 
herself to what she thought would be the temporary loss of 
Silesia, while under the patronage of Maurice a ‘Saxon’ 
party at the French court secretly prepared a rapprochement 
between France and Austria. Both Great Britain and 
Austria were now ready for peace, which after the usual 
prolonged and intricate negotiations was signed at Aix-la- 
Chapelle in 1748. Despite the ambitious diplomacy of Belle- 
Isle and d’i^genson, and the military successes of Maurice 
de Saxe, France had gained nothing; and tiiis was not 
strange, for short of European hegemony, which the balance 
of European forces did not render a practicable end, there 
was no specific objective to be gained. 

True, outside Europe a real conflict of interests between 
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Great Britain and France was developing; but in respect of 
the struggle for colonics and trade the war settled nothing, 
and the peace, with a mutual restoration of conquests, repre¬ 
sented only an armistice. Moreover, while Englisli concern 
with the overseas struggle was primary, to France, tradition¬ 
ally aiming at dominance in Europe, it appeared only as a 
secondary issue, a mere side-show. Therefore, after Aix-la- 
Chapcllc, Louis XV and his ministers, faced with the task of 
paying for the war and hampered by the opposition of the 
parlements, forgot the unfinished conflict overseas. Unfor¬ 
tunately for them, whereas their European wars were avoid¬ 
able and unnecessary, the colonial struggle with England 
was in the nature of things. 

In the New World French missionaries and explorers 
from the settlements in Canada had been working inland, 
and by way of the great rivers tracing a route south to 
Louisiana. A continent was waiting to be opened up, but the 
royal government was little interested in a colony which 
cost far more than it brought in. Nor were the French 
people more interested. Canada attracted few immigrants 
and its population grew only slowly. The French Canadians 
slowly increased in numbers from 24,500 in 1710 to 65,000 
in 1760. Quebec had 7,000 inhabitants and Montreal 4,000. 
At the same time the whole of Louisiana, far to the south, 
was inhabited by 5,000 Europeans. To set against this the 
English colonies along the seaboard had a population of 
over one and a half million. On the other side of the world, 
in the East Indies, France had a network of trading 
stations, and here the Compagnie des Indes competed with 
the East India Company not without success, which was 
increased when, in 1751, Dupleix was appointed Governor- 
General. 

It is easy to comprehend why neither government nor 
public opinion in France should have cared about Canada 
or Louisiana, or even the East Indies, when a comparison is 
made with the resources and profits of the French West In¬ 
dian islands. Martinique, in the middle of the century, had 
17,000 whites and 57,000 slaves, Guadeloupe 9,000 and 
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33,000, St Domingo, ‘the pearl of the Antilles’, 20,000 whites 
and 160,000 slaves. The West Indies accounted for 20 per 
cent of the total external trade of France in the first half of 
the eighteenth century. Here was something worth fighting 
for, but the colonial struggle could not be confined to the 
West Indies. It continued throughout the world during the 
years of nominal peace after 1748. French and English 
colonists clashed in America in the neighbourhood of the 
Great Lakes. In India, Dupleix entered into the rivalries of 
the Indian princes and established a protectorate over the 
Carnatic and a large sphere of influence in the Deccan. The 
English copied his methods, and in the guise of struggles be¬ 
tween local princes a regular war was waged betwen Du- 
plcix and the representatives of the East India Company 
from 1750 to 1753. In 1754 the Anglo-French conflict in 
Canada and India was intensified. The British government 
decided, although the two countries were nominally at 
peace, to settle the Canadian struggle by cutting ofi'supplies 
and reinforcements from France. In June 1755 a French 
convoy was attacked by Admiral Boscawen off Newfound¬ 
land; two French ships were captured, though the rest 
escaped. On land, military expeditions dispatched under 
Braddock against the outlying French forts were repulsed 
with heavy loss. 

The French government, in the face of these attacks, 
could not do less than recall its envoys at London and 
Hanover. War had still not been declared, but the British 
navy was ordered to seize all French ships wherever they 
might be. Over 300 French merchant ships were captured 
in a few weeks, by what can hardly be described as other 
than an act of piracy, Versailles sent an ultimatum to Lon¬ 
don, and by January 1756 the two countries were openly at 
war. France had done nothing to provoke this war. Neither 
court nor comitry was interested in the icy wastes of Canada, 
while the Compagnie des Indes^ only concerned with trading 
profits, disavowed Dupleix, who was replaced in 1754 by a 
governor instructed to liquidate his policy. The trade of the 
West Indies was another matter, France could hardly sit by 
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passively while French merchant ships were being seized or 
driven off the seas in time of peace by the British. This war 
with Great Britain, therefore, could not be avoided. I’here 
was, however, another war, starting concurrently, on which 
a very different verdict must be passed. 

Maria Theresa was determined that Silesia should not be 
permanently lost. To recover it she required an ally on the 
Continent and that ally could only be France. The brilliant 
young Austrian diplomat, Kaunitz, sent to Versailles to lay 
the foundations of an Austro-French alliance, found the 
French court wedded to pacific ideas. At the same time the 
British government was negotiating with Austria to secure 
an alliance which would protect Hanover. Though neither 
the Austrian nor the British government wished to break 
their traditional alliance, no agreement for this purpose on 
mutually acceptable terms could be reached; and since 
Britain could not rely on Austria to protect Hanover, in 
January 1756 she concluded the Convention of Westminster 
with Prussia. 

Kaunitz now turned again to France. The difficulty for 
Austrian policy was that while her prime aim was the re¬ 
covery of Silesia from Prussia, France was completely un¬ 
concerned in this quarrel. It was, therefore, necessary to 
work on French dynastic ambitions by offering to support a 
French candidate for the throne of Poland, and even by 
venturing the suggestion that a son-in-law of Louis XV 
might be established as ruler of a large part of the Austrian 
Netherlands. The French royal council was still for the most 
part committed to the Prussian alliance, and Frederick, by 
his patronage of enlightened writers, had won for himself 
propagandists in France who were influential even if they 
were not conscious of the use that was being made of them. 
But the influence of writers on foreign policy was limited, 
and in the state of French government nobody could tell 
from the ministers nominally in authority what its policy 
would actually be. 

Austrian intrigues might not have succeeded if French 
foreign policy had not already been confused and 
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confounded. Diplomacy by factions was the natural corollary 
of government by factions. The ‘ secret ’ of the regent had been 
followed by those of Chauvelin, of Belle-Isle, and of the 
Saxon group. Most important of all, though^least suspected 
at the time, was le secret dii roi. It was hardly reasonable to 
suppose that the king would have his own secret diplomacy 
working in rivalry with and often in opposition to his official 
agents, yet this was the situation that developed. A habit of 
private consultation between the king and the prince de 
Conti on foreign affairs, begun in 1743, developed into a 
candidature by the latter for the Polish throne, in support of 
which a system of secret correspondence with French agents 
to various European courts was built up. In 1752 the comte 
de Broglie, as ambassador to Poland, became the central 
figure in this network and he continued as the effective head 
of it, under the king, after Conti withdrew. The premier 
commis at the ministry of Foreign Affairs, Tercier, was also 
in the secret. Diplomats at foreign courts who were in the 
organization sent their private reports, as well as copies of 
the dispatches they had received from the Secretary of 
State, to the king by way of Tercier and de Broglie. When 
Tercier was dismissed by Choiseul, in 1759, the last link be¬ 
tween the official diplomacy and the king’s secret was broken, 
but the latter survived until the king’s death fifteen years 
later. It may well seem extraordinary that Louis should 
have been willing to toil away, in the privacy of his cabinet, 
reading the correspondence, personally answering the 
reports of de Broglie and through him controlling a network 
of agents in pursuit of one policy, while all the time his 
Secretaries of State for Foreign Affairs were following 
contrary policies. 

The king’s secret^ aimed at maintaining the alliance with 
Turkey, Poland, Prussia, and Sweden, separating Austria 
from Russia, and excluding Russian influence from Poland, 
was closer to traditional French policy and, it might be 
argued, more in keeping with French interests than the 
policy that was officially to be adopted in 1756. Even this, 
however, was not the work of the Foreign Minister, Rouill6, 
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who was a mediocrity. The secretaries of state were com¬ 
mitted to the Prussian alliance, and Kaunitz, who knew of 
Louis XV’s taste for secret diplomacy, therefore determined 
on an indirect approach. The catalyst to bring about the 
desired reaction in French foreign policy was found in the 
person of Mme de Pompadour. The titular mistress had 
ceased, at some time in 1751-2, to exercise her official 
functions, in which, as she and the king had both come to 
realize, she could not share the satisfaction that Louis 
obtained. For the next twenty years, until the time of Mme 
du Barry, the king took his pleasure with an apparently 
unending series of passing beauties, whose names are largely 
unrecorded. Their obscure origins aroused the indignation 
of the court, which felt that the king was ready to confer on 
mere facile charms an honour that should have been re¬ 
served for birth and breeding. Serious hopes were only 
aroused when it was thought that one of them might usurp 
the position of the maitresse en litre. For this was not the end 
for Mme de Pompadour: in a sense it was only the be¬ 
ginning. She ceased to be the mistress to become the closest 
friend and confidante of tlie king. Her direct political power 
has been grossly exaggerated. Her influence, as might have 
been expected, was in the field of personal relations rather 
than policies; but in a state whose politics were determined 
by the factions of a court, personal relations were apt to be 
the decisive factor. So the Austrians thought when they 
astutely chose her as the intermediary in their decisive 
diplomatic manoeuvre. 

Direct negotiations were engaged between the king and 
the Austrian ambassador. The council and the ministers 
were largely excluded from the discussions, the details of 
which were entrusted to an amiable little friend of Mme de 
Pompadour, the abb6 de Bemis, The revelation of the West¬ 
minster agreement between Prussia and Great Britain, 
which seemed to demonstrate for a third time how treacher¬ 
ous an ally Frederick II was, clinched the issue. In May 
1756 France and Austria signed the Treaty of Versailles. 
Thus was concluded the Austrian alliance, which was to 
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dominate French policy up to 1789. The famous Reversal 
of Alliances was completed. It represented the abandon¬ 
ment of France’s old and decaying allies, Sweden, Poland, 
Turkey, and the German slates, in favour of new links with 
Vienna and St Petersburg. Yet, throughout the long and 
involved diplomatic manoeuvres, which had extended from 
1750 to 1756, no positive aim emerged on the French side. 
At best tlie treaty with Austria might have been regarded, 
though mistakenly, as guaranteeing France against war in 
Europe while she waged tlie nav^al and colonial war with 
Great Britain. But it should not have recjuired great per¬ 
spicacity to see that Maria Theresa’s object was to secure 
French support in a war for the recovery of Silesia. Appar¬ 
ently this was not realized at the French court, Frederick II 
appreciated his danger soon enough, all the more because 
there were alarming indications also on the Russian side, 
and rather than allow time for the coalition against him to 
take the olTensivc, in August 1756 he fell on Saxony and 
occupied it and Louis XV, who had gradually been led on 
by Austrian diplomacy, found himself committed to a full- 
scale war in Europe. 

The war into which France had been dragged at least be¬ 
gan promisingly. Minorca was captured and the British 
fleet under the unfortunate Admiral Byng repulsed. The 
French navy, which had been strengthened during the long 
term of office of Maurepas as Secretary for the Marine, 
more than held its own on the seas. It was reasonable to 
suppose that the coalition of France, Austria, Russia, Swe¬ 
den, Saxony, and other German states would rapidly over¬ 
come the resistance of Prussia. What had not been allowed 
for was the incompetent generalship of the allied armies, the 
military ability of Frederick, and the coming into office of 
Pitt in Great Britain. Moreover, for France to join in a 
system of alliances which enabled Austria to group the Ger¬ 
man states, with the exception of Prussia and Hanover, 
both at war with France, under her banner was a flagrant 
repudiation of the classic policy of France towards the 
Empire, which, adumbrated by Henry IV and put into 
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execution by Richelieu and Mazarin, had triumphed in the 
Treaty of Westphalia. 

The French, however, began the continental war with 
success by invading Hanover. r 3 efeatecl at Haslenbeck, the 
Duke of Cumberland signed the Convention of Closter- 
seven by which he undertook to disband his army. But once 
again domestic factions prevented France from taking ad¬ 
vantage of military victory. The victorious French general, 
cl’Rstrees, had made the mistake of quarrelling with Paris- 
Duverney, who was in control of supplies, and the powerful 
financier used his influence with the Pompadour to secure a 
change in the command. It was, however, her cliief rival at 
court, the due de Richelieu, professional charmer and 
favourite of Louis XV, who replaced d’Estrees and proceeded 
rapidly to fritter away the fruits of victory. In charge of the 
largest French army, he let it loose on Hanover to pillage the 
country and fall into a state of complete indiscipline. He 
disregarded all appeals to join forces with the other French 
army under the prince de Soubise, which was now closing 
with Frederick II. The rivalry of court factions thus even de- 
t(irmined military policy, for there was no love lost between 
Louis XV’s closest companions, Richelieu and the Pompa¬ 
dour, and Soubise was an old friend of Mme de Pompadour. 
In November 1757 Frederick took advantage of Richelieu’s 
inaction and routed the French and German troops under 
Soubise at Rossbach. In December, by the victory of Leu- 
then over the Austrians, he kept his hold on Silesia. In the 
early months of 1758, the Convention of Gloster-seven 
having been repudiated, an Anglo-Hanoverian army under 
Ferdinand of Brunswick drove the French out of Hanover 
and Westphalia. Richelieu had zdready been recalled to 
Versailles, to resume there conquests more appropriate to 
his talents, but he had done all the damage he could do. A 
subsequent attempt by French armies to invade Germany 
was only to lead to the defeat of Minden in 1759, 

Overseas, Senegal and Gk)ree fell to the English. Clive’s 
victories in India put Bengal into his hands and enabled him 
to supplant French influence in the south. In Canada, the 
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strong points ofLouisburg, Fort Duquesne, and Fort Fron- 
tenac were lost. Wolfe defeated Montcalm at Qiiebec and 
the whole colony passed into the hands of the English. In the 
West Indies, Guadeloupe, Martinique, Grenada, Sairit- 
Vhneent, Santa-Lucia were captured by British naval expe¬ 
ditions. At Lagos and Quiberon, the Toulon and the Brest 
fleets were routed. France itself was exposed to hampering if 
unsuccessful British raids. 

The abbe de Berais who, according to the memoirs he 
wrote later, had unwillingly been responsible for launching 
French policy on this sea of disaster, was already anxious by 
1758 to find some haven of peace. He found one, but for 
himself not for France. He was made a cardinal and sent off 
to the country. Who was to replace him? The king’s council 
was almost denuded of ability, most of its members aged, 
and only Belle-Isle rising above mediocrity. The king had 
even personal grounds for concern. In 1757 a dagger attack 
had been made on him by the half-mad Damiens, who had 
taken the anti-royal propaganda of the parlements at its face 
value. Though Louis was not seriously injured he was 
alarmed and perhaps even more shocked. Damiens was sub¬ 
jected to the correct legal question^ and finally tortured to 
death in a great public ceremony. The opportunity might 
have been taken to deal with the parlements on a charge of 
complicity with him. Instead, the two competent, though 
rival, secretaries of state who were most hated by them were 
dismissed from office. Thus it was that another d’Argenson, 
at the Ministry of War since 1743, and Machault, former 
Controller-General and now Minister for the Marine, fell. 
Their successors were nonentities. Some means of strength¬ 
ening the government was urgently required. A prot^gd of 
Mme de Pompadour, the comte de Stainville, was therefore 
called from the embassy at Vienna and made due de 
ChoiseuI and Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in 
December 1758. 

It was too late to restore the balance of the war: the fol¬ 
lowing year saw the culmination of French defeats. ChoiseuI 
had no hope but to extricate France with as litdc loss as 
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possible. He improved the position by the conclusion, in 
1761, of the pacte de famille between the Bourbon rulers of 
France, Spain, the Two Sicilies, and Parma, and in 1762 
Spain entered the war on the side of France. With inexhaus¬ 
tible energy Choiseul took over the Secretaryships of War 
and the Marine, sharing the control of Foreign Affairs with 
his cousin, Ghoiseul-Praslin. He was able to conclude peace 
with Great Britain by the Treaty of Paris in 1763, at a heavy 
price, but not quite so heavy as the year of disasters, 1759, 
had seemed to foreshadow. Canada, Senegal, and the West 
Indian islands of Grenada, St Vincent, Dominica, and To¬ 
bago were lost ; French possessions in India were confined to 
a few trading stations; Louisiana was ceded to Spain in 
compensation for the loss of Florida. As a result of the Seven 
Years War the first colonial empire of France had been lost 
and nothing had been gained. The Peace of Paris was the 
price paid for government by weak and wavering ministerial 
groups and court factions. 
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II 


THE AGE OF REFORM 


I. THE REVOLUTION IN IDEAS 

While eighteenth-century France remained politically the 
France of Louis XIV without the Grand Monarch, socially 
the nation was changing rapidly and the conflict of social 
realities with the juristic and formal pattern of society was 
becoming increasingly acute. Moreover, in ideas this was 
already a century of revolution, though of a revolution 
whose roots lay deep in the past. Even while Reformation 
and Counter-Reformation were tearing France to pieces in 
the Religious Wars, Rabelais and Montaigne had initiated 
a more sceptical attitude to religion, which was continued 
by the libertine writers of the next century. In the seven¬ 
teenth century Pascal challenged the moral basis of ortho¬ 
dox thought and Descartes provided an intellectual alterna¬ 
tive to it. While Louis XIV was on the throne there had 
been little possibility of the open expression of unorthodox 
ideas, but under the more liberal English and Dutch re¬ 
gimes new ideas were developing rapidly. Newton provided 
a mathematical system which reduced the physical world to 
order and demonstrated the reign of law. Locke evolved a 
theory of human psychology which, through the principle of 
association, showed how complex ideas could be built up out 
of the simple data of sensory experience without assuming 
the existence of any innate ideas. His theory of morals marks 
the emergence of utilitarianism; in politics he justified the 
English Revolution of 1688 and parliamentary goverrunent, 
and in religion deism. 

The infection of new ideas could not be wholly excluded 
from France during the reign of Louis XIV, even if those 
who were tempted by dangerous thoughts kept silent or 
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fled abroad. Among the latter the greatest name is that of 
Pierre Bayle. Because his writings were scattered, un¬ 
systematic, often anonymous, his influence is difficult to esti¬ 
mate and may appear less than that of Locke; but in Bayle’s 
writings are to be found all the leading themes of the ad¬ 
vanced thinkers of the next century. Locke’s ideas had to be 
translated into the terms of an alien tradition when they 
crossed the Channel, but in Bayle’s writings, though he 
himself perhaps remained more fundamentally religious, 
and even Calvinistic, at heart than has been commonly 
recognized, the climate of opinion was already that which 
was to become dominant with Voltaire and the Encyclo¬ 
pedists. He fell under the ban of the French state as a Cal¬ 
vinist, even worse, as one who had temporarily accepted 
Catholicism and then relapsed. The year of the comet, 1680, 
produced an outburst of superstition, which Bayle, now a 
refugee teaching at Rotterdam, criticized in his Pensees di- 
verses sur la cornUe, explaining the manifestation on the basis 
of observed facts as a purely physical phenomenon. He fol¬ 
lowed this up with a study of the history of the Religious 
Wars, which set off Catholic and Calvinist accounts against 
one another and tested both by rational historical criticism. 

Bayle was a sceptic, but his scepticism differed from that 
of Montaigne or La Motte de Vayer, because while he ques¬ 
tioned everything he did not end up by disbelieving every¬ 
thing. He accepted what was soundly based on scientific and 
historical evidence, rationally criticized. The theoretical 
arguments of Cartesianism and the metaphysics of Leibnitz 
were not for him. To theories he opposed the facts of obser¬ 
vation and experience. He was essentially concerned with 
practical questions. Above all he was a moralist who be¬ 
lieved that there was a ‘ natural idea of equity ’ in man which 
was independent of religious revelation. Conscience, he 
agreed, is the supreme rule of human life, but its judgement 
on human actions must be in accordance with their results. 
It was his rejection of the criterion of religious dogma which 
separated Bayle from his fellow exile, the Huguenot pastor, 
Jurieu. Bayle’s object was to spread the spirit of rational 
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criticism, that of Jurieu to inspire a Calvinist revolt against 
the Catholic monarchy of Louis XIV. Jurieii’s aim was 
liberty for the true religion, and when he argued for the 
theory of the sovereignty of the people, it was only the 
people chosen by God whom he meant. Bayle equally main¬ 
tained the sovereignty of the political state, but he meant the 
whole community, held together not by religion but by its 
common secular interests. No system of government was an 
absolute good: they all depended on circumstances and 
should be judged by their results. The whole of this philoso¬ 
phy of life was poured pell-mell into Bayle’s Dictionnaire his- 
torique et critique of 1697, and although he died, at the age of 
fifty-nine, in 1706, he set the tone and provided the ideas 
which were to dominate the following century. 

Bayle, though he stood above all other critics, did not 
stand alone. The death of Louis XIV released a darnmed-up 
flood of criticism. Montesquieu’s Lettres persanes^ published 
when the regency had relaxed the censorship, mocked at the 
idols, religious and political, of the previous reign. The abb6 
de Saint-Pierre applied his utilitarian inventiveness, with a 
range worthy of Bentham himself, to everything from per¬ 
petual peace to a patent portable arm-chair. The Jacobite 
Ramsay followed in the steps of F^nelon with a plea for 
toleration. Such men, and their kindred spirits, met at the 
Club de I’Entresol, to which Bolingbroke in exile joined 
himself, until it was suppressed by Fleury in 1731. 

Censorship, of course, was still partially effective in the 
early years of Louis XV’s reign. In 1717 an act of sacrilege 
was punished by the burning of the culprit, and a charge of 
speaking with impiety of religion by a sentence to the galleys 
for life. In 1739 all the printing establishments in forty-three 
towns were suppressed. Unorthodox ideas, particularly in 
the field of religion, had to find expression largely in manu¬ 
script form. This limited their influence, though the number 
that have survived of some of these manuscripts is surprising. 
One investigator found copies of as many as 102 different 
manuscript treatises expressing unorthodox religious ideas 
which had been in clandestine circulation in the first half of 
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the eighteenth century. The comte de Boulainvillier, author 
of the Vie de Mahomet^ was the centre of one group of hereti¬ 
cal thinkers amongst whom such manuscripts circulated; it 
met at the houses of the marquis d’Argenson and the due de 
Noailles, or at the Academic des Inscriptions, until the 
death of Boulainvillier in 1722. The works of English deists 
and free-thinkers were translated and circulated in manu¬ 
script by such men, but being translations it was also less 
risky to print these. 

By 1730 French writers had passed beyond the moderate 
deism of most of their English predecessors, though the most 
notorious of the clandestine writings, the Testament of the 
cure Meslier, was begun as early as 1722-3. Voltaire de¬ 
clared that he knew of over one hundred copies of this extra¬ 
ordinary work, ruthlessly materialist in its views, which 
treated man as a ‘ human machine’ and not a very successful 
machine at that. One chapter in Meslier’s treatise was en¬ 
titled, ‘The world is not ruled by an intelligent being’. 
Theology, it declared, made of its God ‘ a monster of un¬ 
reason, injustice, malice, and atrocity’. Even Voltaire, when 
he published, much later, extracts from this work, dared not 
print its violent political and social criticism. In respect of 
this, indeed, it stands alone, for the general attack was di¬ 
rected almost exclusively against the Church and religious 
teaching. Published works were much more moderate in 
tone and are represented by Voltaire’s Lettres philosophiques 
of 1 734, in which the author popularized Newtonian mathe¬ 
matics, still generally rejected in France in favour of the 
mathematical theories of Descartes. 

Clandestine writings declined after 1740, as the censorship 
became more lax. The middle of the century marked the 
turning-point, with the publication of a number of major 
works expressing the new ideas. Les Mmrs of Toussaint, in 
1748, expounded a secular morality. La Mettrie’s Uhomme 
machine^ in the same year, proclaimed crudely that pleasure 
is man’s only end. Diderot, in a series of philosophical 
writings of which the most important is the Lettres sur les 
aveugles of 1749, speculated on the relativity of knowledge 
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and morals. Montesquieu’s De VEsprit des lois^ in 1748, pro¬ 
claimed the rule of law and inaugurated the comparative 
study of institutions, Buffon published the first volume of his 
Histoire naturelle in 1749. Condillac, building on Locke, in his 
Traite des sensations of 1754 gave systematic form to a psycho¬ 
logical theory which derived all human ideas from experi¬ 
ence. By now there was a considerable body of advanced 
thinkers in France imbued with new and revolutionary ideas 
on religion, science, history, society, and anxious to spread 
the enlightenment of which they believed themselves to be 
the possessors. Diderot conceived th^ idea of a great Ency¬ 
clopedia which should be at the same time a compendium 
of all knowledge and a work of propaganda for the new 
ideas. Its first volume appeared in 1751. 

Orthodox thought was on the defensive, and those who 
should have been defending it were more concerned with 
the struggle against the so-called Jansenism of the parle- 
ments. The censorsliip of books was still vigorously carried 
on by the latter, but with more show than effect. Regularly 
books were condemned to be burnt by the executioner, and 
as regularly the publishers produced piles of unwanted re¬ 
mainders to be ceremonially destroyed, and continued to cir¬ 
culate and sell the condemned works as freely as before. 
Writings which might fall under the ban were published in 
Switzerland, Holland, and England, or at least alleged to be 
so on their title-pages, and issued without an author’s name, 
attributed to a dead writer, or described as translations. 

Fuel was provided for the fire that was now raging against 
the Catholic Church by episodes of religious persecution 
which were all the more shocking for being sporadic. Memo¬ 
ries of the Camisard revolt, stirred up in a period of econo¬ 
mic difficulties and fear of foreign invasion, produced a local 
panic in Toulouse, of which the bourgeois Huguenot family 
of Calas, charged with the murder of a son who had been 
converted to Catholicism, were the victims. The parlement 
of Toulouse had Calas broken on the wheel and all the 
property of iiis family confiscated. The conduct of the 
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trial was so flagrantly unjudicial and incorhpetent that 
Voltaire, moved by a combination of genuine indignation at 
the cruel and irrational verdict of the parlement, pity for the 
fate of the Galas family, and desire to exploit the judicial 
murder in the interests of his campaign against the Church, 
was able to make great play with it and in the end secure the 
quashing oi the verdict by the king’s council in Paris. 
Another case which secured much publicity was that of the 
young chevalier de La Rarre, aged nineteen, who had in¬ 
dulged in some adolescent obscenities which were held to be 
sacrilege. The procureur du roi attempted to save him by 
means of a ktire de cachet^ but the local parlement was not 
willing to let a ])ossiblc victim evade its clutches in this way. 
Despite the intercession of the Bishop of Amiens in La 
Barre’s favour, the parlement knew its duty. The rights of 
religion, which Church and Crown had shown themselves 
regrettably reluctant to enforce in this case, were vindicated 
by the law. La Barre was sentenced to have his tongue cut 
out and to be burnt with a copy ol' Voltaire’s DicUonnaire 
philosophique round his neck. The executioner, more pitiful, 
only made the semblance of cutting out the tongue and the 
young man was decapitated before his body was thrown on 
the fire. 

In spite of the excesses of the parlements it was clear that 
the persecuting spirit was dying down in the Church, itself 
influenced by the new ideas. This did not temper the force of 
the cold blast of scepticism and mockery that Voltaire and 
the philosophes were directing against Catholicism. The 
period from 1748 to 1770 may be said to mark the victory of 
the new anti-religious ideology. To dismiss this simply as a 
new kind of unorthodox orthodoxy, as Carl Becker does, 
is unfair. The thought of the eighteenth century was essenti¬ 
ally practical. The so-called philosophes had no time for meta¬ 
physics or dogma, but they were intensely concerned with 
ethics. They were essentially empirical in their outlook. 
They judged the Church and all other social institutions by 
their practical results. Utilitarianism dominated the century 
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and it taught the gospel that pain was evil and pleasure good. 
Limited this doctrine may have been, but in its simple way it 
appealed to the ordinary educated man of the age of reason. 

In the long run the anti-clerical campaign of Voltaire and 
the literary men was to leave the greater mark on die 
national mind, but at the time the internecine warfare of the 
defenders of religion, the parlerncnts and Jesuits, was the 
more dangerous to both Church and Crown. By the middle 
of the century tlie parlerneriLs had succeeded in reinstating 
themselves as a power in the land. Their victory over 
Machault was followed by an offensive against subsequent 
controllers-genera], which was copied by the provincial par- 
lements, waging guerilla warfare against the intcndarits. In 
1763 tlic parlemcnt of Paris consolidated its political vic¬ 
tory, in alliance with Choiseul, by securing the appointment 
as Controller-General oi' aparlernentaire. The royal adminis¬ 
tration, in the hour of defeat, capitulated to the parlerncnts 
and abandoned its attempts at financial reform. 

The success of' the parlcmeiits in frustrating financial re¬ 
form was followed by the triumphal conclusion of their cam¬ 
paign against the Jesuits. The Jansenist controversy, even in 
its limited eighteenth-century form, was by now dying of 
inanition: what was left was the richerisme of the lower clergy. 
But the vendetta of the gallican parlementaires against the 
Jesuits was inexhaustible, and the current of opinion, even if 
the parlerncnts repudiated and did their best to persecute 
their unwanted, infidel allies in the literary world, was run¬ 
ning against the Society of Jesus. 

In this situation the Jesuits were unforttmate enough to 
have given hostages to fortune. P^re Lavalette, Superior of 
the Mission to the Leeward Isles, had built up at Martinique 
a great commercial enterprise, which the Seven Years War 
reduced to bankruptcy. His creditors obtained judgement at 
Marseille against the Society, which with great foUy ap¬ 
pealed to the parlement of Paris. The parlement leapt at its 
opportimity, condemned the Society to pay all the debts of 
Lavalette, and then proceeded to set up a commission to ex¬ 
amine the Jesuit Statutes. On receipt of the report of this 
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Commission, in 1762, the parlement decreed the abolition 
of the Society of Jesus, as a political body which, on the pre¬ 
text of combating heresy, had established an alien authority 
in France and repudiated the sovereignty of the throne. 
Jesuit doctrines were declared ‘perverse, destructive of all 
principles of religion and even honesty, injurious to Chris¬ 
tian morals, pernicious to civil society, seditious, a challenge 
to the rights of the nation and royal authority, to the safety 
of the sacred person of the king and to the obedience of sub¬ 
jects, proper to arouse the greatest disturbances in states and 
to create and support the profoundcst corruption in the 
heart of man.’ Louis XV, whose rights were thus vindicated 
by those who were conducting the bitterest campaign 
against his government, did what he could to protect the 
Jesuits and stand between them and the wrath of the parle- 
ments; but, emerging discredited from a disastrous war, his 
government dared not face another domestic conflict. The 
Society was abolislied by royal edict, its property confis¬ 
cated, and its members dispersed. The philosophes may have 
been spreading irreligious ideas among the educated pub¬ 
lic: it was the parlements which delivered the greatest blow 
before 1789 to the Church. One result of the destruction of 
the Society of Jesus was the cessation of their teaching func¬ 
tions. Oratorians and other Orders attempted, as far as pos¬ 
sible, to fill the gap that was left in the schools. Many 
teachers who were either laymen or else in very minor orders 
had to be introduced - Fouche and Billaud-Varenne both 
taught in the great schools of the Oratory at Juilly. The effect 
of their teaching on the minds of the coming revolutionary 
generation can at present only be guessed. 

Though exceptions may be found, it is not unfair to say 
that religion in eightccnth-centui'y France had become 
largely an external thing, repeating - except when it imcon- 
sciously adopted the language and ideas of its opponents - 
the formulas pf the seventeenth century emptied of their 
feeling; just as religious architecture continued to copy the 
models of the previous century, exaggerating the theatrical 
character which even then had given to churches and abbeys 
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something of the feeling of pieces of stage scenery. By the last 
years of the ancien regime the campaign for the secularization 
of thought appeared to have triumphed, at least in the edu¬ 
cated mind. The more positive aspects of the revolution in 
ideas remain to be mentioned, for this was not merely a 
negative and destructive movement; but these are so closely 
bound up with practical developments that they are best 
discussed along with them as a formative element in the age 
of reform with which the ancien regime was to close. 


2. REVIVAL OF AUTHORITY 

The Seven Years War left France, potentially still the 
greatest power in Europe, defeated and humiliated. How¬ 
ever, the greatest loss, tliat of Canada, was of a territory of 
future and as yet unsuspected potentialities rather than of 
an immediately valuable one; and its loss was soon to be 
avenged by the difficulties which the removal of the French 
threat produced for the British government in its American 
colonies. Peace, moreover, provided an opportunity for re¬ 
newing French strength. Choiseul, if he was not a great 
minister, was an able and energetic one and took advantage 
of it. Government by the secretaries of state and their bu¬ 
reaux was now so firmly established that he could not be¬ 
come an all-powerful premier ministre, as Fleury had been 
without the title, still less a Richelieu or a Mazarin, even if 
he had been built on that scale. But by accumulating in his 
own hands and those of his cousin, Ghoiseul-Praslin, the 
major offices of Foreign Affairs, Marine, and War, as well as 
many minor posts, Choiseul was able to provide something 
more like a united government than France had known 
since the hey-day of Fleury. That for all his talent and inex¬ 
haustible energy Choiseul was not a great minister, was 
shown at the outset. To ensure himself a peaceful life on the 
home front he concluded a tacit alliance with the parle- 
ments, allowing them to suppress the Jesuits and giving up 
any prospect of financial rejform* This was to abandon from 
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the start the one thing that was essential. Ghoiseul had willed 
the end, which was the re-cstablishment of French power 
in the world and a war of revenge against England; 
he did not will the necessary means, which was the restora¬ 
tion of royal authority inside France and the reform of 
royal finances, without which all other reforms would be in 
vain. 

The bases of ChoiseuFs foreign policy were the Austrian 
alliance, which he had inherited, and the Family Compact 
with Spain, which was his own special creation. Since the 
Seven Years War had demonstrated how vital naval power 
was in any war with Great Britain, he vigorously set himself 
to rebuild the French navy. The fisheries were encouraged, 
to provide men to man the fleet; an ordonnance of 1765 re¬ 
formed naval administration, giving increased authority to 
the oflicers responsible for the navigation of the ships; naval 
arsenals were multiplied. In 1763 France had some 30 to 40 
ships of the line, mostly in bad condition: by 1771 there 
were 64 well-equipped ships and 50 frigates. 

Military changes were introduced at the same time. Choi- 
seul reformed the system by which the captains personally 
recruited and paid their companies, receiving in return a 
lump sum: it was naturally to their interest to swell the size 
of their regiments with dummy entries and to economize on 
supplies and equipment. Similarly, the colonel was the 
proprietor of his regiment. Ghoiseul bought out and retired, 
despite much noble indignation, many oflicers, and put 
recruitment and equipment into the hands of officials of the 
Ministry of War. He established a school for young nobles 
preparing to enter the Rcole militaire. He converted factories 
for arms and munitions into royal establishments. The 
artillery, which had been an independent, self-governing 
corporation, became a Corps royal of six regiments,, and the 
process of equipping it with the new mobile artillery inven¬ 
ted by Gribeauval was begun. 

The army and the navy, Ghoiseul and his able technical 
advisers could deal with directly. The colonies, after the 
Peace of Paris a mere relic of the former French empire, 
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presented greater difficulties; reform in this field meant go¬ 
ing against the national tradition and accepting, at least to 
some extent, the new ideas of free trade put forward by the 
Physiocrats. This was done all the same. The trading 
monopoly of the Compagnie des Indes was broken and imports 
from the East Indies multiplied two and a half times be¬ 
tween the date of the breaking of the monopoly in 1769 and 
1776. Efforts at colonization in Madagascar and French 
Guiana proved expensive failures, but the attenuation of the 
system of restriction in the French West Indies was reflected 
in the growth of their population and trade. French strength 
in the Mediteiranean was increased when, in 1768, Ghoiseul 
purchased for two million livres from the Republic of Genoa 
its rebellious possession of Corsica. The opposition of the 
Corsicans under Paoli, which, although on such a small 
scale, may perhaps be regarded as opening the history of 
modem struggles for national independence, was crushed, 
and Corsica became a French generalite. In 1766, on the 
death of Stanislaus Leezinski, Lorraine was quietly incor¬ 
porated into France. 

Soldier, diplomat, and administrator, ugly and fasci¬ 
nating, calculating and fiery, full of expedients but given to 
long-range plans, gay and friendly, a frivolous courtier and 
an incredibly hard-working minister, Ghoiseul seemed to 
have everything that was needed to gain high office and 
make good use of it. Mme de Pompadour was devoted to 
him. France had had no luck for the twenty years while she 
was helping Louis XV to keep the boredom of a court and 
throne at bay: perhaps fortune would change with the bril¬ 
liant new minister. If it was to do so, the Pompadour was 
not to know it. She died in 1764 at the age of forty, generally 
regretted, says the British Ambassador, but not by the people 
of France. From the balcony of the palace, on a wild, stormy 
day, Louis XV', wiping the tears from his eyes, watched the 
funeral cortege leave Versailles. Unequal, despite herself, 
to his passion, their friendship was unmarred till death 
separated them. Her political influence has been greatly 
exaggerated. 
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The death of the Pompadour had no effect on the position 
or power of Choiseul. Indirectly at least his fall was to come 
about, as that of so many other ministers, through the parle- 
rnents. Choiseul having given way to the parlement of Paris 
all along the line, it was difficult for it to pick a quarrel with 
the government. But now the provincial parlements had 
been aroused to the assertion of their claims, and the 
struggle against the royal administration was shifting to the 
provinces. Brittany had been, in 1689, the last of the 
provinces to receive a permanent royal intendant; it pos¬ 
sessed in its provincial estates an organ for the expression of 
the opinion of a tumultuous horde of petty, poverty-stricken 
provincial nobles; and its parlement, at Rennes, felt certain 
of their support in any quarrel it undertook with the king’s 
representatives. The casus belli was the construction during 
the Seven Years War, for purposes of militar/ defence, of a 
system of roads in the province. These roads could only be 
made by means of the royal corvee^ but the estates of Brittany 
claimed that to do so was to invade their provincial rights. 
The parlement supported the estates and opened a struggle 
with the intendant, who in this case was collaborating with 
the military commandant, d’Aiguillon. The representatives 
of the king carried the war into the enemy camp by de¬ 
priving the leader of the parlement, the procureur general La 
Chalotais, of the right of survivance, that is, of the right of 
passing his office at death to his son, who as it happened, 
though this, of course, was no reason for his exclusion 
from office, was notoriously weak-minded. La Chalotais 
knew no bounds in the violence of his attacks on d’Aiguillon, 
who proceeded to have him arrested. The other parlements 
of France now joined that of Rennes in a chorus of denunci¬ 
ation, and in the assertion of their powers came close to deny¬ 
ing the sovereignty of the king. Louis XV repudiated their 
claims in the lit de justice of 1766, in language such as the 
parlements had not heard for many years. In the face of the 
tempest, however, d’Aiguillon resigned, though this did not 
prevent the parlement of Paris from summoning him for 
trial. Such flagrant defiance of the royal will and open 
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persecution of the king’s agents brought even Louis XV to 
the point of action. 

Ghoiseul’s complacency, indeed his secret support for the 
parlements, now threatened his own position. He seemed at 
the height of his power when, in 1770, he cemented the alli¬ 
ance with Austria and apparently ensured his future influence 
by negotiating the marriage of Maria Theresa’s daughter, 
Marie-Antoinette, with the dauphin. This was not to be, 
from his point of view, as successful a move as he had hoped. 
Louis XV admired the youthful charm of the new dauphine, 
but personal difficulties arose when Marie-Antoinette found 
that the duty of being polite to a royal mistress was too much 
for a Habsburg princess. She was not entirely to be blamed 
for this. The new favourite, Mme du Barry, had risen from 
the poverty of a shop-girl to the rank of royal mistress with 
the aid of one talent and the most ravishing beauty that the 
court had seen. Good-natured, easy-going, with charm 
and charity she won many hearts, including the king’s, and 
became maitresse en titre^ an office imoccupied since Mme 
de Pompadour had died. The du Barry had no political 
interests and ChoLseul’s bitter hostility to her, unless it is 
accounted for by the story that he had aspired to place his 
sister in the vacant office of titular mistress, is difficult to 
explain. Though it did not bring about his fail directly, this 
quarrel can hardly have strcngtliened his position with 
Louis XV. 

Despite Choiseul’s dominance over foreign affairs and the 
armed services, his position in the government had not re¬ 
mained unchallenged, for an ambitious and able lawyer, 
Maupeou, known as an upholder of the king’s interests 
against the parlements, had been given the seals. This was a 
sign that Louis was not willingly following Choiseul in his 
subservience to the parlements. Maupeou brought into the 
ministry the abb6 Terray as Controller-General. A curious 
pair they formed, little, dark, bilious Maupeou, whom his 
enemies called the Seville orange, and tall, stooping, sombre 
Terray; alike in their capacity.for hard work, ability, ruth¬ 
lessness, and contempt for popularity. 
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They had not long to wait before power fell into their 
hands. Ghoiseul himself provided the occasion for his down¬ 
fall. A dispute had broken out between Spain and Great 
Britain over the Falkland Islands. Ghoiseul urged the 
Spaniards not to yield, with promises of supp)ort based on 
the Family Gompact. When the question was raised in the 
royal council, in December 1770, Terray exposed the bank¬ 
rupt state of royal finances, the result of years of subservi¬ 
ence to the will of the paricments. The Ghoiseuls replied by 
attributing it, very unreasonably, to Terray’s own adminis¬ 
tration and a furious debate took place in the king’s 
presence. But Louis had learnt his lesson: he had been 
pushed into disastrous wars by bellicose ministers in the past. 
At this moment, war with England over the irrelevant 
Spanish claims to the Falkland Islands, when the restoration 
of French strength after the Seven Years War was still in¬ 
complete, when royal finances were at their lowest ebb and 
the parlements were engaged in open hostilities with the 
king’s administration, would have been the height of folly. 
For once the king asserted himself. Ghoiseul and his cousin 
were stripped of all their offices and exiled to their country 
estates. Parlements, noblesse^ public opinion were with the 
fallen ministers, whose fate w^as attributed to the intrigues of 
the new mistress. In fact the king had saved the country 
from yet another foreign adventure, which it was in no con¬ 
dition to undertake; and the reforming movement that 
Ghoiseul had initiated in the fields that interested him was 
now to be extended to the domestic field where it was even 
more needed. 

After six months of struggle and intrigue for the succession 
to Ghoiseul, d’Aiguillon was brought in as Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, which was equivalent to throwing down 
a gage of battle against the parlements. Terray had per¬ 
suaded Maupeou and the king of what was true enough, 
that without drastic measures the Treasury could not over¬ 
come its difficulties. Such measures could only be carried 
through by overriding the opposition of the parlements. 
Maupeou was prepared to undertake this task, and at last 
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Louis XV had been brought to see that either his govern¬ 
ment or the parlements must rule France. 

In a desperate situation Terray began with desperate 
remedies: repudiation of part of the debt, suspension of pay¬ 
ments of interest, and forced loans. These measures dealt 
with the immediate problem: to put royal finances perman¬ 
ently on a sound basis a general reform was required, which 
could only be achieved at the price of a bitter struggle with 
the parlements. Instead of waiting to be attacked, Maupeou 
took the offensive. By calculated provocations he enticed the 
parlement of Paris into open rejection of the king’s au¬ 
thority. Then, in January 1771, by leitres de cachet^ he exiled 
the magistrates, not, as was customary, to some pleasant 
country town such as Blois, but to varying and distant desti¬ 
nations, the more violent to remote villages of barren 
Auvergne in the heart of winter. This act of atrocity, as it 
was considered, aroused a public outcry, but Maupeou went 
his way undeterred. He abolished the venal offices of the 
parlementaires without compensation, divided the vast area 
over which the parlement of Paris had jurisdiction into six 
parts, and set up new courts, nominated by the king, in 
which justice was to be free. 

It was a veritable coup d'etat Provincial estates, Princes of 
the Blood, nobles, the whole world of dependants of the par¬ 
lements, and the bourgeoisie of Paris, long accustomed to 
regard the parlements as the defenders of their interests, 
joined in a furious outcry. Many even of the literary men, 
who had themselves suffered from the censorship of the par¬ 
lements, were carried away by the wave of emotion, though 
Voltaire, with greater understanding of what was at issue, 
threw himself into the struggle on tlie side of Maupeou. In 
spile of it all the new courts were set up and after initial 
difficulties began to function. The parlementaires weakened 
and accepted concessions which allowed them to return 
home. Maupeou, having won his initial triumph, proposed 
to follow it up by a fundamental reform of the whole judicial 
system of France, reducing the mass of unnecessary juris¬ 
dictions, codifying and unifying the laws, reforming the 
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antiquated and barbarous procedure, and creating out of 
the existing Conseil des Partis a new Court of Appeal and an 
administrative Conseil d'Rjat, He was not to have the time to 
put these plans into operation, but it was his secretary, 
Lebrun, who, as third consul, was to see them brought into 
effect in the Consulate of Bonaparte. 

With the opposition of the parlcmcnts eliminated, Terray 
was able to proceed with some of the financial reforms which 
they had so long blocked. Machault’s edict of 1749, estab¬ 
lishing the assessment and collection of the vingtieme on a 
sounder basis, was put into operation. The pays d^etats re¬ 
mained in a privileged position, hut the ineejuity of the dis¬ 
tribution of the taxes was at least reduced. I’he capitation of 
Palis, the collection ofw'hich had fallen into great disorder, 
was reformed by a new assessment and its product nearly 
doubled. The new^ lease of the indirect taxes to the Farmers 
General, in 1774, brought in an extra 20 millions. 

The weak link in the triumvirate w^as d’Aiguillon, jealous, 
petty, and unscriipulous, who in spite of his incompetence at 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs was able to keep in office 
with the aid of' court intrigues and even to add to his ex¬ 
isting ministry that of War. What may have helped him to 
keep his job was that he, as well as the du Barry, who was 
less stupid than w^as commonly supposed, knew all about 
the secret du roi. Even Choiseul had only suspected its exist¬ 
ence. The king’s secret had become rather disorientated in 
these last years. The imposition of Stanislaus Poniatowski as 
king on Poland in 1764 by Catherine had robbed it of the 
last relics of its original raison d^etre. However, de Broglie had 
provided a new objective in the form of a plan for a war of 
revenge on Great Britain, and recruited as the representa¬ 
tive of the secret in London the able young secretary to the 
French embassy, the chevalier d’fion. A French agent was 
sent to report on the defences of the English coast, and a 
scheme was drawn up by which France, in alliance with 
Spain and the Northern powers, should be able, when the 
time came, to throw an invading army across the Channel. 
These plans were destined to repose in the dossiers of the 
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ancien regime, save for an abortive attempt at invasion during 
the American War, till Napoleon pulled them out; but they 
provided the occasion for a farcical last episode in the history 
of the secret, D’£on quarrelled with his ambassador, who 
was supported by Versailles. He then threatened to reveal 
the schemes of the secret to the British government. Louis, in 
panic, had an attempt made to kidnap d’fion, who evaded 
it and l^rought a successful lawsuit in the English courts 
against the ambassador, who had to abandon his post. In 
1766 d’Eon agreed to return the documents conveying 
Louis’ instructions, in exchange for a pension of 12,000 
livres a year; but he retained other papers with the revela- 
tion of which he periodically threatened the French govern¬ 
ment. However, it was about this time that the chevalier 
adopted female attire and declared that he was a lady, after 
which he was taken rather less seriously. 

Meanwhile, at Vienna the new French ambassador, the 
Cardinal de Rohan, discovered that the Austrians had in¬ 
tercepted and deciphered the correspondence of the secret, 
a fact which, through his relation the prince de Soubise, he 
passed on to the king. The enmity which he experienced 
from Maria Theresa is doubtless more reasonably explained 
by the cardinal’s inconvenient discovery than by his alleged 
exploits among her maids of honour. Inherited by Marie- 
Ant oinette, this enmity was at the root of the unhappy and 
influential diamond necklace affair. 

The correspondence of Louis XV in the final years gives 
one the impression that he himself was beginning to lose the 
thread of his own secret diplomacy. Although de Broglie 
more than once begged to be allowed to abandon it, the 
king was too much a creature of habit to give it up, though 
it was by now practically meaningless. The secret ended only 
with his death when, on the orders of Louis XVI, the papers 
were deposited with the new Foreign Minister, Vergennes - 
himself, ironically, a member of the secret; so that in him 
official and secret diplomacy may be said to have come to¬ 
gether at last. 

Possibly, in these years also, Louis XV may have been 
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paying more attention to home than to foreign affairs, and 
in this connexion d’Aiguillon counted for a good deal less 
than his colleagues. His irresponsibility was finally demon¬ 
strated when he began to negotiate with his old enemies of 
the parlements against them. But he was a light man and 
could hardly have swung the balance down against Mau- 
pcou and Terray, who had so dramatically and successfully 
restored royal authority after a generation of weakness. 
Given a few more yeai's for the country to appreciate the 
benefits of the new system, and there could hardly have been 
any question of a restoration of the parlements. Freed from 
their incubus, tlic reforms which were already in the minds 
of many, and in the dossiers and Tncmoire:> of the administra¬ 
tion, could be brought out and applied. The tragedy was 
that the few years that were needed were not given. In 1774 
Louis XV was taken ill with smallpox and in fourteen days 
he was dead. The reforming wave was to continue and to 
gain in strength, but the forces of resistance that Louis XV 
had been brought to face and defy only in the last years of 
his reign were to prove even stronger under his weaker suc¬ 
cessor, and the contradictions which had been inherent in the 
social and political system of France since the time of Louis 
XIV were within fifteen years to bring the monarchy down 
in ruins. 


3. PRELUDE TO REFORM 

The former dauphin, with whom the party might have 
come to power, had died in 1765. The successor was there¬ 
fore Louis XV’s grandson. Louis XVI, king at twenty years 
and full of good intentions, was determined to break with 
the ways of the corrupt old court and in particular with the 
tyrannical triumvirate, the proteges of Mme du Barry as he 
had been taught to see them. All too conscious of his own 
youth and inexperience, he looked around for an adviser, 
and was given one by his aunt Mme Adelaide, in the person 
of the elderly courtier, Maurepas. A capable and suc¬ 
cessful minister a quarter of a century earlier, at the age of 
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seventy-three Maurcpas found himself called from the wings, 
where he had long exercised his wit at the expense of the 
players, back to the centre of the stage, delighted at the freak 
of fortune which brought him so unexpectedly to the height 
of influence. If Louis XVI thought he had^found his Fleury 
he was sadly mistaken. Maurepas' only aim was to enjoy his 
new elevation as long as he could and not to overburden his 
aged frame with work or his flippant mind with serious 
tlioughts. 

The dismissal of Maupeou - last of the great ministers of 
the Bourbon dynasty - w^as a foregone conclusion. This was 
not enough. The parlemenlaires, conscious of their role as the 
defenders of the constitutional liberties of France, and their 
supporters wLo had labelled themselves the ‘ Patriot ’ party, 
rapidly recovered from the disarray and hopelessness into 
which they had fallen after four years of firm handling by 
Maupeou. I’hey organized demonstrations in Paris, ex¬ 
ploited the legend that Louis XV had speculated in grain 
to profit from the distress of his people - the so-called pacts 
de famine - and brought out the mob to invade the courts 
where the parlement Maupeou sat. It was a tactic that was to 
be repeated in 1788 and it succeeded in conveying the im¬ 
pression of a great public movement, to which the govern¬ 
ment yielded by restoring the old parlements. All the 
achievement of Maupeou was undone. True, the restoration 
was on conditions, but no one who knew the history of the 
parlements in the eighteenth century should have expected 
them to abide by these. In the provinces, as in Paris, the 
triumph of the combined noblesse of the robe and the sword 
was celebrated as a victory for the people over a despotic 
monarchy. 

But even in this Indian summer of reaction the spirit of 
reform could not be suppressed. Nothing could be more 
mistaken than the idea that the eighteenth century was an 
age of abstract thought. It was, on the contrary, in all the 
countries where the Enlightenment was a force, and par¬ 
ticularly in France and England, one of intense interest 
in practical reform. To appreciate why this was so we 
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must look a little more closely at some aspects of its intel¬ 
lectual history; for this was the age when science descended, 
in a sense, from the study to the market-place. Naturally, 
something was lost in the process, but the strength of the 
new ways of thought that science brought with it was evident 
even when they were turned to old uses. The theme of the 
abb6 Pluche’s Spectacle de la nature (1732), which went 
through at least eighteen editions in France, was to prove 
the existence of God by the evidence of the divine plan in 
nature. ‘ Some animals,’ wrote Pluche, ‘ are pre-ordained by 
Providence to live with, and be serviceable to mankind; 
others to reside in woods and deserts, ... to prove a scourge 
to all such of the hiunan species as grow profligate and aban¬ 
doned wretches.’ Or again, ‘The same hand which made the 
fishes of the sea, prepared from the beginning the water of 
which they had need.’ Popular science of this sort admittedly 
demonstrated no more than a growth of interest. The bar¬ 
riers against acceptance of new scientific ideas on a higher 
intellectual level were strong. Even Fontenelle, for all his 
modernity, clung to Descartes and the tourbillons and re¬ 
jected the Newtonian system. The Jesuits, who, until 
their expulsion, dominated French education, only accepted 
Cartesianism about 1730, when it was losing its intellectual 
validity. Maupertuis, on the other hand, defended Newton’s 
explanation of the movement of comets as early as his Z)w- 
cours sur la figure des astres of 1723. Voltaire wrote effective 
propaganda for Newtonian science, and by 1747 the triumph 
of the new ideas could be described in the marquis d’Argens’ 
La philosophic du bon sens as Ta fureur de Pattraction’. 

We must not exaggerate the scientific achievements of 
eighteenth-century France. The distinguished mathemati¬ 
cian d’Alembert, the careful observer of insects R6aumur, 
among many others, catch our attention; but until we come 
to Lavoisier it was a period of diffusion, popularization, ac¬ 
cumulation, rather than of fundamental discovery. The im¬ 
portant new fact was the spread of the empirical attitude. 
Voltaire, in his Lettres philosophiques^ and d’Alembert in the 
Discours priliminaire to the Encyclopedie^ saw behind Newton 
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the founder of experimental science in Bacon. Abstract, a 
priori thought was almost universally condemned. ‘What 
could be more ridichlous,’ wrote Condillac in his Traite des 
systernes (1749), ‘ than tliat men awakening from a profound 
sleep, and finding themselves in the middle of a labyrinth, 
should lay down general principles for discovering the way 
out? Yet such is the conduct of the philosopher.’ Observe, 
experiment, collect: this was the method of the eighteenth 
century and these were activities in wliich many could join. 
Salons could be laboratories and literary journals spread 
scientific news, until even Voltaire thought that the craze 
for science was going too far. ‘ I loved physics/ he wrote in 
1741, ‘so long as it did not try to take precedence over 
poetry; now that it is crusliing all the arts, I no longer wish 
to regard it as anything but a tyrant.’ 

Empirical science, linked with the sensational psychology 
and the materialist doctrine, was destined profoundly to in¬ 
fluence man’s attitude to himself and his institutions. The 
result was to make environment and education all-powerful 
over man; the chain of custom, the bondage to the past, was 
broken at its strongest link. Progress became possible and 
therefore conceivable. ‘We arrive, so to speak/ wrote the 
abb6 de Saint-Pierre early in the century, ‘ at the beginning 
of the age of gold.’ And at the end Gondorcet could envisage 
the human race, ‘emancipated from its shackles, released 
from the power of fate and from that of the enemies of its 
progress, advancing with a firm and sure step along the path 
of truth, virtue, and happiness.’ 

The idea of progress provides ample scope for mocking at 
the shallow optimism of the age of lumihres from our own peak 
of disillusion, but it was not unqualified. ‘ What is optimism ? ’ 
asked Cacambo. ‘Alas,’ said Gandide, ‘it is the mania for 
pretending tliat all is well when all is ill.’ Voltaire was no 
stranger to pessimism: 

Vhomme, itranger a soi, de Phomme est ignori, 

Que sais-je ? Oil suis-je ? Ok oais-je ? et d^ou suis~je tirS? 

Atoms tourmentis sur cet amas de boue^ 

Que la mort englouHt, et dont le sort sejoue. 
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But his conclusion was not despair, but ‘II faut cultiver 
notre jardin/ The whole attitude of mind of the eighteenth 
century led up to one thing: practical reform. By the time 
when Louis XVI mounted the throne the pressure for re¬ 
form was such that no government could ignore it. Maurepas, 
cynical old courtier as he was, recognized the need to make 
a gesture in this direction. While he was casting round for a 
reforming controller-general to give tone to the government, 
the name of the intendant of the Limousin, Turgot, was 
suggested to him. Maurepas obtained, indeed, rather more 
of a reformt:r than he had bargained for: in Turgot a disciple 
of the Physiocrats came into office. 

The Physiocratic school of thought did so much to influ¬ 
ence ideas in the second half of the eighteenth century 
that a brief indication of its major tenets must be given. 
Quesnay, the founder of the Physiocratic school, was the 
royal physician. His belief that the land was the only source 
of wealth had not a great deal to recommend it from the 
theoretical point of' view. Its practical conclusions were 
more important and, indeed, are the real explanation of the 
success of tlie doctrine; for it followed that the land should 
therefore pay the taxes, and this meant all the land, which 
was not to the liking of the great proprietors, whether noble, 
clergy, or bourgeois, but would have been very convenient 
for the royal controllers-gencral. The other major conclu¬ 
sion was that any restrictions on the circulation of wealth, 
and particularly on trade in the products of the soil, was in¬ 
jurious to national wealth. It followed that all national cus¬ 
toms barriers by which their movement was restricted 
should be swept away. If it were asked who was to accom¬ 
plish these and other reforms, the answer was the king, for in 
so far as the first school of Physiocrats possessed any political 
doctrine it was roughly that of enlightened despotism The 
most notorious among them was the eccentric marquis de 
Mirabeau, the ‘friend of man’ who loved humanity and 
hated his own family. Loosely connected with the Physio¬ 
crats was Gournay, an inspector of manufactures and 
intendant de commerce^ who had a higher conception of the 
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importance of trade and industry and extended the idea of 
the abolition of restrictions into these fields. He was also less 
convinced of the potential virtues of the good despot and 
carried the belief in the advantages of liberty from the 
economic into the political field. 

Turgot was the fnend and follower of Gournay. As inten- 
dant in the backward of Limoges he had attempted 

to put reforming ideas into practice, to find himself, as his 
biographer, Dr Douglas Dakin, puts it, ‘ committed to a per¬ 
petual drudgery in administrative bad habits, to a weari¬ 
some tidying of endless Itunber. He had to collect direct 
taxation under a system which was archaic, bizarre, wasteful 
of effort; he had to rectify justice which so frequently mis¬ 
carried; he must promote the arts of agriculture among an 
ignorant, surly, and beggarly peasantry; he was called to en¬ 
courage industry and commerce to satisfy a government 
whose economic wisdom was merely the time-worn preju¬ 
dice of a medieval town.’ His achievements in the Limousin, 
in these circumstances, if they were on a small scale, were 
remarkable. Characteristically, of course, it was not his 
work as intendant but the fact that he had a friend who was 
also the friend of Maurepas that secured Turgot’s appoint¬ 
ment to the office of Controller-General. 

Whereas Maupeou and Terray had begun by crushing 
the chief obstacle in the path of reform, Turgot began with 
the reforms themselves, though on a modest scale. The 
charge that he tried to force a mass of undigested theories 
into law en bloc is patently imtrue. His great mistake, for 
which perhaps absence from the intrigues of court and 
council and a certain innocence of the ways of Versailles 
was responsible, was his concurrence in the recall of the par- 
lements. If he believed that they were likely to pay any 
attention to the restrictions imposed on them, he was exhibit¬ 
ing a naive optimism. However, the restored parlements re¬ 
mained chastened for a year or so, and during this period 
Turgot initiated what enlightened opinion expected to be a 
great reforming ministry. In finance he was able to do no 
more than take a few minor and hesitating steps. By small 
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economies here and there, despite the opposition of the 
court, he checked for a time the ever-sweiling expense of 
places and pensions. He introduced reforms into the collec¬ 
tion of the faille and the relations of the state with the 
Farmers General ; but if the government was temporarily 
free from the customary financial difficulties, this is to be 
attributed to the ruthless policy of Terray rather than the 
mild reforms of Turgot. 

In another matter Turgot reversed the policy of Terray. 
The price of grain had reached its highest point, before the 
crisis of 1787-9, in 1770. Terray reacted, as he did to every¬ 
thing, violently, by abolishing the limited freedom of trade 
in corn which had been introduced during the good harvests 
of the sixties and reviving the traditional policy of state in¬ 
tervention. The parlemcnts and their supporters, though 
naturally they had no more belief in the liberty of trade than 
in any other kind of liberty except their own, seized the op¬ 
portunity to portray Terray as a sinister monopolist, and 
Louis XV, by means of the mythical pacte de famine, as a 
speculator reaping colossal profits from the deliberate star¬ 
vation of his people. Popular disturbances broke out but 
they were soon suppressed. Doubtless the extent to which 
any government policy could affect the supply and, tliere- 
fore, the price of corn, was largely imaginary; but in fact 
there was a steady and substantial decline in com prices 
from 1770 to 1774. 

The outcry against Terray’s policy, factitious as it may 
have been, predisposed Louis XVI to accept Turgot’s pro¬ 
posal for its abandonment. The new scheme was no doc¬ 
trinaire one: freedom to export grain was still withheld and 
special precautions to secure the provisioning of Paris were 
retained. Unfortunately the harvest of i 774 ^ poor one. 

Scarcity ensued and bread riots and a little guerre des farines 
followed, especially in the countryside round Paris, which 
was apt to be denuded of foodstuffs because of the demands 
of the capital. Responsibility for the riots has been attributed 
to various of Turgot’s enemies, but though there is no reason 
to suppose that they regretted this set-back to his policy, the 
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evidence in favour of the spontaneity of the disturbances is 
strong. In any case they were suppressed, and the rise in the 
price of grain, though sharp, was not of long duration. 

Other and minor measures of Turgot’s reforming ad¬ 
ministration must be left with a simple mention - the ener¬ 
getic steps he took to deal with a severe outbreak of cattle 
plague; the replacement of the inefficient old company 
which had held the monopoly of the manufacture of salt¬ 
petre by a regie^ at the head of which he put the greatest 
living scientist, Lavoisier, who made the French manufac¬ 
tures of gunpowder the best in Europe and to whose work 
the later successes of the revolutionary armies were not a 
little due; the transfer of postal services from a private 
monopoly into a public service in the department of the 
Controller-General. More far-reaching plans for the de¬ 
velopment of education, a measure of local self-government, 
state provision for the poor, and the reorganization of the 
army, were also projected. 

Both the reforms achieved and those proposed aroused, as 
all reforms inevitably did, the antagonism of powerful vested 
interests. Turgot’s enemies were soon gathering on all sides. 
The financiers saw profitable monopolies being taken out of 
their hands; the Choiseulists, still a strong party at court, 
their early hopes that Turgot would play their game having 
been disappointed, turned against him; the devot party and 
the clergy, well aware of the dangerous intellectual company 
that Turgot kept and of his commitment to ideas of tolera¬ 
tion, had been opposed to him from the beginning - he had 
tried, unsuccessfully, to secure a modification of the Corona¬ 
tion Oath by which the king pledged himself to extirpate 
heretics, and subsequently spoke strongly in the council in 
favour of measures of toleration for Protestants; the pcirle- 
ments, the natural enemies of any reforming minister, were 
gradually recovering their confidence and only awaited a 
favourable moment to unmask their guns. The other minis¬ 
ters turned against Turgot, except for Malesherbes, who had 
succeeded the corrupt and senile La Vrilli^re, for fifty years 
in charge of the Maison du Roi, but who lacked the strengtli 
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of character, though he had the good intentions, necessary 
for one who would clean out those Augean stables; Saint- 
Gcrrnain, at the Ministry of War, was himself' a reformer 
but resented Turgot’s attempts to revive the influence of the 
Conlrole general over the finances of the other ministries; 
Wngennes, at tlie Ministry of Foreign Affairs, took little 
part in domestic disputes; Miromesnil, Keeper of the Seals, 
a legal mediocrity, sided increasingly openly with the parle- 
ments against l'urgf)t; Maurepixs, that fine if somewhat 
faded flower of the old court, could only conceive of govern¬ 
ment in terms of intrigue. None of Turgot’s colleagues, 
therefore, could be relied on to sujiport him against his 
enemies. 

Despite the gathering clouds and his own ill-health, the 
ControIIer-Cjeneral went ahead witli his programme. He 
submitted his Six Edicts to the king in Jainiary 1776. Four 
of these (ixtended his earlier edicts on free trade in corn to 
Paris and abolished a host of unnecessary offices which were 
little more than an excuse for extra impositions on the food 
trade. The two other edicts were of major importance: the 
first abolished the jurandeSy the restrictive gilds which con¬ 
trolled and limited admission to many industries; the other 
edict suppressed the corvee and proposed to raise the funds 
necessary for the upkeep of roads by a general tax payable 
by all proprietors of land. 

Now the parlcment of Paris felt that the time had come to 
strike: the edicts on jurandes and corvies were an attack on 
privilege, and in view pf the general intellectual atmosphere 
any such attack might open a dangerous breach in the wall 
of privilege which the parlementaires were manning with all 
the greater determination because of their temporary defeat 
by Maupeou. Despite the opposition of the parlements, and 
even of his own colleagues, Turgot persuaded the king to 
register the edicts by lit de justice; but Maurepas, who only 
wanted a quiet life and was now anxious to be rid of his tire¬ 
some colleague, succeeded in turning the king against him. 
In May 1776 Louis dismissed Turgot. As far as was possible, 
ail the work of his ministry was rapidly undone. Even if he 
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had succeeded in his reforms one can hardly suppose that he 
could have held back tlie coming aristocratic revolt or saved 
the ancien regime; but it might have died less discreditably 
had there been more chances of survival for a minister like 
Turgot. 

Any attempt at large-scale reform, was clearly doomed to 
frustration, but the spirit of the age was not to be denied. 
Through chinks and crannies in the rotted structure of the 
old regime reform irresistibly continued to find its way. Two 
of Turgot’s fellow ministers were in their own fields respon¬ 
sible for important reforms. Saint-Germain, an old profes¬ 
sional soldier who had served the Emperor and the Elector 
of Bavaria, had fought under Maurice de Saxe and been 
Minister of War in Denmark, set about reforming the army 
on Prussian lines. I'he household troops, expensive, undisci¬ 
plined and largely useless, were reduced in numbers, though 
as their officers, mostly of the higher noblesse, had to be 
bought out at an extravagant price, no more than a begin¬ 
ning could be made in this respect and even so it aroused the 
indignation of the court. The militia, a ragged military 
proletariat of conscripts chosen by lot from the poorest of the 
population, was useless military material, apart from one 
company of Royal Grenadiers. Saint-Germain ceased to 
mobilize them, except for the Grenadiers, and in their stead 
increased the recruitment of regular troops. He suppressed 
the Fcole mililaire of Paris, wliich was monopolized by the 
sons of the higher nobles and wealthy bourgeois, and founded 
instead twelve provincial military schools, with 600 scholar¬ 
ships for the sons of poor nobles. Among the new officer ma¬ 
terial thus drawn in there was soon to be a boy called Bona¬ 
parte. The administrative system of the Ministry of War was 
reorganized and a beginning was made in the reduction of 
venality which prepared the way for its abolition by the 
Constituent Assembly. Perhaps the most important change 
of all was the continuation by Gribeauval of the reform of 
the artillery, commenced under Ghoiseul but subsequently 
dropped, thanks to which France entered the Revolutionary 
War with the most modern artillery in Europe. 
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All these reforms, as well as improvements in the material 
conditions of the soldiery, were ignored or opposed by pub- 
lie opinion, which was revolted by the more vigorous disci¬ 
pline that Saint-Germain imposed, and particularly by his 
ratlier unhappy introduction of the punishment of beating 
witli the flat of the sword in place of other and not neces¬ 
sarily less severe penalties. Oflicers and soldiers alike, unused 
to discipline, showed their resentment. Maurepas was not 
the man to stand by an unpopular colleague and Saint- 
Germain went the way of Turgot and Malesherbes. The 
noblesse continued its struggle against what was now a re¬ 
forming Ministry ol War, and in 1781 sfT.ured the issue of a 
decree reejuiring the possession of four degrees of nobility for 
promotion to any rank above that of captain. Of course, no 
law, under the anden regime^ tells us much unless we also 
know if and how it was put into practice. The result of the 
reforms of Choiseul and Saint-Germain was that when the 
noble officers fled in the early years of the Revolution the 
nucleus of an efficient army remained, which was able to 
absorb the masses of revolutionary volunteers and conscripts 
and with them prove itself on the field of battle superior to 
every other army in Europe. 

The winds of reform were by now blowing from every 
quarter. At the Ministry of Marine, Sartine, yet one more 
member of the great ministry which inaugurated Louis 
XVTs reign, built up the navy to a point at which it could 
challenge British naval supremacy in the War of American 
Independence, though at a frightful cost to the royal 
finances. Turgot’s memoir to Louis XVI in favour of tolera¬ 
tion had achieved no positive results in face of the opposition 
of the Assembly of Clergy; but on the eve of the Revolution, 
in 1787, an Edict of Toleration granted the Protestants civil 
rights, including those of entry into various hitherto pro¬ 
hibited trades and professions, and recognized the legitimacy 
of Protestant marriages registered with the local authorities, 
a much resented infringement of the rights of the Church 
which prepared the way for the secularization of marriage 
under the Revolution. In 1784 the personal tax which Jews 
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had to pay was abolished. The Church itself was not im¬ 
mune from reform. A Commission des reguliers^ established in 
1766, forbade the taking of religious vows before twenty-one 
for men and eighteen for women, and in four years sup¬ 
pressed more than fifteen hundi'cd moribund or practically 
deserted religious houses. The portion congrue which had to be 
allocated to the parish clergy was raised from 300 livres for 
ernes and 150 livres for vicaires to 500 and 200 respectively in 
1768, and to 700 and 350 in 1786. State pawnshops, monts de 
piete, of which there had been only six, were greatly in¬ 
creased in number. 

Alaiimiorte, that last relic of serfdom in France, which was 
as harmful to agriculture as it was to the unfortunate popu¬ 
lations that still lived under it, was suppressed by Necker cin 
the royal domain by an edict of 1779. In 1780 the same 
minister proposed an improvement in the state of the 
prisons, though whether much was achieved in this respect 
is doubtful. The question preparatoire^ torture inflicted on ac¬ 
cused persons for the purpose of obtaining a confession, was 
abolished in 1780, and the abolition of the question prealable, 
the routine torture of convicted criminals before execution 
to obtain from them the names of their accomplices, fol¬ 
lowed in 1788, despite the opposition of the parlements to 
such interference with the good old ways of doing justice. In 
1784, even under a minister with such a reputation as a re¬ 
actionary as Marie-Antoinette’s favourite, Breteuil, there 
was a general inspection of the cases of all prisoners held 
under lettre de cachet; many were liberated, the use of the let¬ 
ters was henceforth confined to serious offences and the du¬ 
ration of the imprisonment was to be no longer than two or 
three years. The decision was taken to pull down the Bas¬ 
tille, which now never had more than a mere handful of 
involuntary guests. 

The mud, dirt, and congestion of the streets of Paris were 
notorious, but the idea that the government had a res¬ 
ponsibility for the cleanliness and health of the cities was 
spreading. A regulation of 1783 laid dowm thirty feet as the 
minimum width for roads in future and established a ratio 
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between the width and the licight of building permitted 
along them. Water carriers still thronged the public foun¬ 
tains, but in 1777 a company was formed to supply water 
from the Seine to houses by means of two pumping engines. 
Necker, who replaced Turgot in effective control of finances, 
though as a Protestant lie was excluded from the titular 
ofhee, introduced a number of minor reibrrns. His successor, 
Calonne, has no great reputation as a reformer, but he or¬ 
ganized bureau of statistics under Dupont de Nemours, 
increased grants for road and canal building and harbour 
improvements, and, as will be seen, produced in the end an 
extensive plan of financial reform. Vergennes, in 1786, nego¬ 
tiated the free-trade treaty with Great Britain. The initiative 
for the Tiegoliations came from France and was greeted with 
profound suspicion by the youngiT Pitt, who suspected the 
French even vehen they ap])earcd to bring gifts. The treaty 
did, in fact, represent a genuine desire on the part of Ver¬ 
gennes to secure an international detente: that this would be a 
little dilficult to reconcile with the intense struggle that 
French and British agents were at the same time waging for 
the alliance of the Dutch Republic apparently did not occur 
to him. The treaty was at least an indication of the extent to 
which ideas office trade had penetrated the bureaux. 

Behind such reforms we can detect in the background the 
influence of a growing body of officials and professional 
men, far from revolutionary in sentiment but becoming in¬ 
creasingly impatient with the barriers that parlements, no- 
hlessBy and clergy put in the way of every step in the direction 
of a more efficient state. Such men were only the most in¬ 
fluential section of an educated public which had become 
convinced of the need for drastic changes and which viewed 
the more barbarous and irrational habits of the ancien regime 
with increasing revulsion. If the reforms would also take po¬ 
litical power and social status out of the hands of an effete 
nobility and bestow them on the competent lesser officials 
and professional men who already performed most of the 
actual business of the state, that did not diminish their 
attraction. At the same time, it would be a mistake to 
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interpret the refonning trend that was now manifesting itself 
in so many different directions as the simple expression of 
materia] interests. Tt was the flowering of a great humani¬ 
tarian spirit that had been centuries in the growing. 
Barbarities and stupidities that were sanctified by the use of 
ages and embodied in the most cherished traditions of great 
institutions seemed to be on the point of disappearing like 
the phantoms ol*night at dawn. 

But much as had been and was being achieved by piece¬ 
meal reform, far more remained to be done before the insti¬ 
tutions of France could catch up with educated opinion, and 
meanwhile the forces that looked to the past and aspired to 
go backward rather than forward were also gathering 
strength. The dawn of reform was to open tiie day of revolu¬ 
tion, and the revolution^ though it was to bring to fruition 
some of the high hopes of the eighteenth century, w'as to 
be fatal to more. The tragedy of the French Revolution lay 
not in the reaping of a crop of dragon's teeth, but in the 
frustration of so many noble and apparently practicable 
aspirations. It was, in the words of Albert Schweitzer, a fall 
of snow on blossoming trees. 


4. THE EVE OF REVOLUTION 

If we ask why reform had to give place to revolution, the 
explanation, as for the weakness of France under Louis XV, 
must primarily be given in terms of the personality of the 
ruler. The condition on which Louis XIV had bequeathed 
greatness to the French monarchy was that the monarch 
should be*equal to the ta.sk imposed on him. It was reason¬ 
able, in an age that believed in divine right, to suppose that 
any personal deficiencies in the actual physical heirs of 
Saint Louis would be made good by the spiritual nature of 
their office- Unhappily this spiritual influence had not been 
conspicuous in the case of Louis XV, and if he had been un¬ 
equal to his responsibilities Louis XVI was to be even more 
so. What was to be expected of a rather dull and phlegmatic 
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young man of twenty ? Kindly, conscientious, unambitious, 
devout, he had no vices save a propensity for over-eating. 
The funeral cortege of Louis XV had been accompanied - 
or so the story ran - with shouts of ‘ Voii^ le plaisir des 
dames!’: no such cry would ever accompany Louis XVI, 
alive or dead. Apart from eating, hunting was his chief 
pleasure and he was a better locksmith - for in true Rous- 
seauist fashion he had learnt a manual craft - than king. He 
gives the impression of being one of the most uninterested 
and uninteresting spectators of'his own reign. His fate is evi¬ 
dence that good people do not necessarily end happily, 
especially when they are kings in an age of revolution ; but 
his queen did not end the more happily ibr being a little less 
good. 

Marie-Antoinette Josephe Jeanne de Lorraine was the 
daughter of Francis I and Maria Theresa. At the age of 
fifteen she took the journey from Vienna to Versailles, a 
living pledge to the Franco-Austrian alliance. On an island 
in the Rhine near Strasbourg she quitted the Holy Roman 
Empire, was symbolically and also literally stripped of her 
Habsburg apparel, passed over to new French ladies-in- 
waiting to be robed as a French princess, and stepped on the 
soil of France the dauphine. As she travelled through the 
country the enthusiasm and tenderness of the French popu¬ 
lace, despite its rags and poverty, moved her to tears, but 
the little Habsburg princess was not to find Versailles a bed 
of roses. The party opposed to the Austrian alliance was still 
very strong and had no love for her. The minister who had 
made the marriage, Choiseul, had j ust fallen from power, 
and though the Austrian court, which had found him too 
independent, had no regrets at this, Marie-Antoinette always 
favoured the Choiseulists at Versailles. The old roue who 
was king of France would have been kind enough to her in 
his way, but the proud little daughter of Maria Theresa was 
not prepared to demean herself to the point of recognizing 
the existence of Mme du Barry; the dauphin, for lack of a 
minor operation, was no husband to her for the first seven 
years of their marriage; the king’s aunts, devot and dull, 
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regulated the monotonous routine of her life; and Marie- 
Antoinette was made of too lively a metal to endure all this 
with patience. The French abb6 who had tutored her at the 
Austrian court reported that she was more intelligent than 
was generally supposed. ‘ Unfortunately, ’ he added, ‘ up to 
the age of twelve she has not been trained to concentrate in 
any way. She is rather lazy, extremely frivolous and hard to 
teach.’ 

She came to a court whose chief occupation was pleasure, 
in an age when frivolity had claimed it for its own. Women’s 
attire was becoming more fantasticated, with the queen as 
the leader of the fashion. The king, said Mme de Carnpan, 
disapproved of the excessive luxury in dress but did nothing 
to check it. The height of elaboration was reached, literally, 
in the monstrous head-dresses that erected such a heavy 
burden over such light heads. When the queen passed along 
the gallery at Versailles, says Souiavie, you could see nothing 
but a forest of feathers, rising liigh above the heads and nod¬ 
ding to and fro. Mine de Carnpan and Souiavie, unreliable 
on most matters, are perhaps trustworthy on such trifles. In¬ 
ternal decoration, too, was influenced by the same spirit. 
The nymphs of the opera wanted a less chaste background 
than the restrained style patronized by Louis XV and Mme 
de Pompadour and represented by the Petit Trianon, built 
early in the sixties. Arabesques and polychromatic ornamen¬ 
tation now spread lavishly. 

All this was on the surface, at the beginning of the new 
reign; but a very different current was emerging from be¬ 
low. Luxury was becoming boring. Marie-Antoinette her¬ 
self revolted against the tiresome etiquette of the French 
court. This was the age of Rousseau and pre-romanticism. 
The classicism of the seventeenth century had dried up and 
faded under Louis XV. Sensibility reigned, but still with a 
survival of the restraint of the previous century, until, in the 
second half of the eighteenth century human nature took its 
revenge or\ the artificiality of fashionable life in floods of 
lachrymose sentimentality. The comSdie larmoyante, so much 
admired and exemplified by Diderot, released natural 
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emotions and portrayed domestic virtues on the stage. ‘Back 
to nature’ was to mean more than this when Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau became its prophet. To identify it with primitivism 
is a vulgar error. It was a reaction against formality, luxury, 
elaborate clothes, and etiquette, against the suppression of 
simple human sentiments and ignorance of innocent plea¬ 
sures that was the hall-mark of Versailles and the world of 
fashion. An elegant simplicity was now a la mode. The queen 
could discard her elaborate dresses and hair-styles and have 
herself painted for the Salon of 17B3, her hair unpowdered 
and unbewigged, in a simple muslin blouse. It was an age of 
reverie, sentiment and melancholy, of country fetes and 
pastoral pleasures. 

Nattier abandoned his mythological portraits to paint his 
sitters in modern clothing. Chardin devoted his genius to the 
illumination of humble persons and quiet domestic manners. 
More popular, and in keeping with the new climate of 
emotion, were the melting beauties of Vigee Le Brun and 
the insidious little innocents of Greuze, a finer painter 
than is commonly recognized. The sorely tried virtue of 
Rousseau’s new Heloise, close cousin of Pamela, replaced 
the tougher metal of Marianne and the starkness of Manon. 
Pictures, Diderot preached in the series of Salons which may 
almost be regarded as founding art criticism, are only good 
if they teach moral lessons. Under d’Angiviller as Directeur 
des Batiments ‘indecent’ works were eliminated from the 
Salon. PVagonard only achieved official recognition by 
painting, aigainst his nature, the kind of picture that had 
now the cachet of official approval; after which he returned 
to the more frivolous masterpieces that reflected his own 
taste and the spirit of the previous generation. Gluck 
developed the expression of human emotions in opera. 

Beaumarchais brings us to the point at which literature 
acquires a direct social and political significance. The dra¬ 
matist was in his own person the symbol of a new age. Pierre- 
Augustin Caron was the son of a master watchmaker of 
Paris, His invention of a new escapement, and talent in 
playing the flute and the harp, opened the doors of the court 
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to him. His charm won for him the office, the fortune, and 
the widow of a wealthy official, and he became Caron de 
Beaumarchais. Financial speculations, a lettre de cachet^ and a 
famous law-suit, in which he found himself opposed to the 
parlement Maupeou and took revenge in vitriolic pamphlets, 
followed. More speculations made him, as a supplier of arms 
to the American colonies, one of the instigators of French 
intervention in the American War. He was destined to make 
and to lose two or three fortunes in his life, to be criticized 
for dangerous writings under the monarchy and imprisoned 
as a counter-revolutionary during the Revolution, when he 
barely escaped the September massacres, to be an agent of 
Louis XVI and a member of the first commune of Paris. 
But he survives as the author of Le Barbier de Seville and Le 
Aiariage de F'igaro ; and to find in Figaro the spirit of the Revo¬ 
lution is to sec in the first breezes of autumn, shaking the 
petals off the roses one by one, the gales of winter. Figaro, 
like his creator, belongs to an age when intelligence allied 
to not too much scruple set out to conquer the world and 
found only acquired riches and rank in its way. The aim was 
not to destroy the citadel of vested interest but to occupy it, 
not to end the douceurs de la vie but to enjoy them, in which 
Beaumarchais was perhaps truer to his generation and class 
than the serious, puritanical prophets and politicians of 
revolutionary France, Like practically everyone else he was 
no revolutionary before 1789 and Figaro ends with a song. 

Or, messieurs, la co^omidie, 

Qjie ronjuge en c^~et instant; 

Sauf erreur, nous peint la vie 

Du bon peuple qui Ventend. 

OFon Copprime, il peste^ il crie; 

II s’agite en centfa-afons: 

Toutfini-it par des chansons, (bis) 

In this atmosphere Marie-Antoinette withdrew from the 
stuffy ceremonial of Versailles. With a small group of friends 
she increasingly spent her time in the freer atmosphere 
of the little Trianon, that small country-house planned 
by Louis XV for the Pompadour but never inhabited by 
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her. There, a jar din anglais, traversed by a meandering 
stream, with rustic bridges and an imitation waterfall 
and leading to a toy hamlet set round the banks of a diminu¬ 
tive lake, provided the setting in which the queen and her 
friends could dress themselves as stage shepherds and shep¬ 
herdesses and share the simple pleasures of rural life. 
Etiquette was thrown to the winds. Marie-Antoinette, fallen 
from a donkey slic had been riding calls out, ‘Hurry up: ask 
Madame de Noaillcs [the chief arbiter of court etiquette] 
what a Queen of France should do when she falls off a 
donkey.’ ‘ In an age of pleasure and frivolity,’ wrote the due 
dc Lewis, ‘intoxicated witli supreme power, the queen had 
no fancy for submitting herself to constraint, and she found 
court ceremonies tedious. . . . She thought it absurd to 
suppose that the loyalty of the common people could depend 
upon the number of hours which the royal family spent in a 
circle of bored and boring courtiers. . . . Except for a few 
favourites, chosen for some whim or because of a successful 
intrigue, everyone was excluded from the royal presence.’ 
The Princcsse de Lamballe, whose devotion to the queen 
outlasted her loss of favour and w^ho .returned to her in the 
Paris of the Revolution, to be butchered in the September 
massacres and have her head paraded round the streets on 
a pike, the Polignacs, greedy and irresponsible, whose 
favour cost the state half a million livres a year, the hand¬ 
some young Swede, Count Fersen, who won Marie-Antoi- 
nette’s heart - these were not the great names of the French 
court. Maria Theresa, to whom it was all secretly reported 
by the Austrian ambassador, Mercy, warned her daughter 
that she did not realize what she was doing. ‘ I know well 
enough,’ she wrote, ‘how tedious and futile is a representa¬ 
tive position; but believe me, you will have to put up with 
both tediousness and futility, for otherwise you will suffer 
from much more serious inconveniences than these petty 
burdens - you more than most rulers, since you have to rule 
over so touchy a nation.’ 

The France that Louis XVI and Marie-Antoinette never 
saw and that never saw them ~ for apart from one journey 
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by the king to the new harbour works at Cherbourg they 
never travelled beyond the group of royal chateaux in the 
neighbourhood of Paris ~ was to take its revenge upon them; 
but the attack was to he launched by the hostile factions at 
court, which Marie-Antoinette had done so little to con¬ 
ciliate, their enmity intensified by her favour for the 
Choiseulists. A flood ol almost inconceivably scurrilous 
pamphlets, instigated by her enemies at court, poured out. 
I’hey attributed t(j her as lovers practically every eligible 
male at Versailles, except Fersen: if her children could be 
bastardized, flie king's brother, Provence, might succeed to 
the throne, and he was not n(x:cssarily innocent ol'compli¬ 
city in the campaign against the queen, tier reputation was 
almost ruined when the affair of the diamond necklace 
came, in 17B5, to complete the process. 

Napoleon dated the French Revolution from the affair of 
the necklace. It burst on the public sensationally enough. 
In August 1785 the Cardinal de Rohan, duke and peer, 
member of the great Rohan-Soubise clan, one of the three 
princely houses of' France, Bishop of Strasbourg, Provisor 
of the Sorbonne, Grand Almoner of France, was arrested at 
Versailles and charged wdth using the queen’s name to pro¬ 
cure a fantastically expensive necklace of diamonds from the 
court jewellers without paying for it. Fie demanded to be 
tried by the parlement of Paris. The Minister for the Maison 
du Roi, Breteuil, who was responsible for the arrest and 
subsequent prosecution, and, having helped the young 
Fersen when he first came to court, was also a particular 
favourite of the queen, exhibited astonishing folly in his 
conduct of the affair, and above all in allowing the case to 
be tried before a court composed of the bitterest enemies of 
the monarchy. It can only be supposed that his personal 
feud with Rohan, dating from the time when the cardinal 
had supplanted him as Ambassador at Vienna, robbed him 
of his judgement. The Cardinal de Rohan, moreover, as an 
enemy of the Austrian alliance, had acquired the ill-will of 
Maria Theresa, who passed her prejudice against him on to 
her daughter. He himself wanted nothing more than to have 
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his existence recognized at court and to receive the queen’s 
favour. When the Comtesse de la Motte, pauperized des¬ 
cendant of a bastard of Henry II, offered herself as an 
alleged contact with Maric-Antoinette, Rohan was easily 
taken in. He must have been very gullible: among those he 
patronized was Caglioslro, Italian adventurer and profes¬ 
sional mystifier, who cured his asthma and made him a gold 
ring out of base metal. 

The age of reas<jn was already giving place not only to 
sentiment but also to superstition. Illumines and Rosicru- 
cians were spreading from southern Germany into rm^re 
rational countries, Lavater was founding the new science of 
physiognomy and Mesrner enthralling society with the 
mysteries of hypnotism. Mrne de la Motte worked her 
wonders in a more practical way. Witli the aid ol‘ forged 
letters she persuaded the Cardinal de Rohan that if he 
would pledge his credit to acquire the diamond necklace for 
the queen, he would be restored to royal favour. A momen¬ 
tary interview at night, in the gardens of Versailles, with a 
Paris prostitute dressed up to resemble the queen, completed 
the cardinal’s infatuation. This may have been the fatal 
episode from the queen’s point of view also, for she was 
anxious that above all there should be no mention of 
meetings on the terrace. Breteuil, as has been said, was a 
close friend of Fersen. If anyone knew of the affection 
between him and the queen it was Breteuil, and a plausible 
guess may be made that both the minister and Marie- 
Antoinette suspected Rohan of having ferreted out the 
queen’s secret. This may account for the panic-stricken 
arrests which followed the revelation by the court jewellers 
of the transactions relating to the necklace, and the lack of 
a sense of proportion shown in the handling of the whole 
affair. 

The trial dragged tlie queen’s name through the mire 
with those of the scum of society. A diamond thief and 
adventuress, some shady pseudo-gentlemen, an alchemist, 
a prostitute, a cardinal, and a queen: such were the dramatis 
personae^ The chief deviser of the affair, Jeanne de la Motte, 
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was sentenced to be flogged, branded, and put in the Salp6- 
triere for life - in fact she escaped after nine months; the 
cardinal, though found innocent, was banished from the 
court. The queen was supposed by the public to have sold 
her favours to iiim for a necklace of diamonds and then to 
have jibbed at paying the price. The part that all tliis 
played in discrediting her in general opinion and so pre¬ 
paring the ground for the fall of the monarchy is not to be 
underestimated. 

While the weakness of the king and the indiscretions of 
the queen thus undermined the prestige of the monarchy, 
public opinion, influenced by the agitation of the parle- 
ments, was learning to talk republican language even before 
it had thought republican thoughts. In more than one way 
opinion in France was revolutionary before anyone had 
dreamed of a revolution. An opportunity for the expression 
in action of such sentiments had been provided when the 
American colonies revolted against Great Britain. Ideo¬ 
logical sympathies joined with traditional Anglpphobia to 
throw French opinion overwhelmingly on the side of the 
rebels. The Foreign Minister, Vergennes, connived at the 
sending of arms and supplies to them. French volunteers, 
including the young marquis de La Fayette, greedy for glory, 
crossed the Atlantic to fight in the cause of liberty. After the 
capture, in 1778, of the British army under Burgoyne at 
Saratoga, Vergennes was able to intervene more openly. 
The American envoy, Benjamin Franklin, with his unpow¬ 
dered hair, round hat, brown clothes, and homespun wit, 
became the idol of Paris society. Vergennes negotiated 
a treaty of alliance between France and the revolutionary 
colonies, in which the French king engaged himself, in the 
event of Fiance entering into the war on the side of the 
colonies, to claim no conquests in North America or the 
Bermudas. 

As was customary, fighting between France and Great 
Britain broke out through British aggression on the seas 
before war was declared. Spain was brought into the 
struggle on the side of France with the promise of Gibraltar, 
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Minorca, Florida, and British Honduras. The Armed Neu¬ 
trality proclaimed by Catherine of Russia was joined by 
most of die other powers of Europe. In 1770 the Dutch 
Republic entered the war on the side of France and the 
American colonics. 1 he hour for the revenge of France on 
riu^ proud island empire which had humiliated her in 1763 
had struck. 

The last plans of the .secret du roi now seemed about to be 
realized. An army of 40,000 was assembled on the Channel 
coast for the invasion of England, which was to be made 
possible by a union of the French and Spanish fleets. As 
twenty-five years later, when Napoleon was waiting in his 
camp at Boulogne, the union of the fleets was not efl'ccted 
and the plan came to nothing. However, a body of 6,000 
good troops under Rochambeau was conveyed to America 
to join La Fayette’s volunteers, while the bailli dc Suffren 
with a French squadron harassed the British in the East 
Indian seas. In 1781 a Franco-American army shut up the 
English general Cornwallis in Yorktown, while the French 
admiral de Grasse, who had defeated an English fleet under 
Hood, held the seas outside. Beleaguered by land, and cut 
off from reinforcements and supplies by sea, Cornwallis 
capitulated and the colonies were lost. 

This was the high-water mark of French success in the 
war. Soon after, Great Britain recovered naval superiority 
with Rodney’s victory over de Grasse at the battle of 
Saintes in the West Indies. Gibraltar, besieged by French 
and Spanish since 1779, was relieved in 1782, though 
Minorca was recaptured for Spain. It was clear that France 
could not hope to gain anything by a continuance of the war. 
A new ministry in Great Britain was prepared to recognize 
the independence of the colonies. Both French and American 
governments were now suspicious that the other would seek 
to conclude a separate peace at the expense of its ally, and 
after the customary complicated manoeuvres peace was 
finally signed at Versailles in 1783. France regained the 
small islands of Saint-Pierre and Miquelon off the St 
Lawrence, Santa Luda and Tobago in the West Indies, and 
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Senegal and Gorce in Africa. It was generally believed that 
the loss of the American colonies tolled the funeral knell of 
British greatness, and this was some consolation to France 
for the meagre results of a war which had entailed so much 
effort. No one as yet supposed that the price to be 
paid for American independence was a French revolution. 

There were two reasons why this was to be so, the one 
theoretical and the other material. The second half of the 
eighteenth century was the period in which democratic 
ideology rose to influence in western countries. In the Ameri¬ 
can colonies, Great Britain, Geneva, the Austrian Nether¬ 
lands, Li^ge, and the Dutch Republic, ideas of democratic 
government were developing. Except in so far as similar 
ideas entered, however inappropriately, into the propa¬ 
ganda of the parlements, France had largely been immune 
from this new current of ideas, for to suppose that the philo-‘ 
sophes were democrats is an illusion. Alliance with the 
Americans not merely exposed French society to demo¬ 
cratic and republican ideas, but made them fashionable and 
respectable. Many of the young French nobles who left their 
wives or mistresses to fight for American independence re¬ 
turned with a new mistress, liberty. ‘ I was far from being the 
only one,’ wrote the young comte de Segur, ‘whose heart 
palpitated at the sound of the growing awakening of liberty, 
seeking to shake oflf the yoke of arbitrary power.’ 

The influence of the new ideas on French foreign policy 
was to be demonstrated even in Europe. Louis XVI was to 
find himself once again the ally of republicans before he 
became their victim. The Dutch had been led into the 
American War by their own republicans, the Patriot party. 
Though the results of the war had been disastrous for the 
United Provinces, the Patriots continued to control the 
government and to conduct a violent campaign against the 
Stadtholder, the Prince of Orange. Since the house of 
Orange was traditionally connected with England, the 
Patriots naturally looked to France for support. The asso¬ 
ciation with the Anti-Stadtholderian movement in the 
United Provinces, which was to bring France to the verge 
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of war with Great Britain and Prussia in 1787, was not 
primarily the work of Vergennes, now in liis last years and 
suffering from ill-heialth, but rather of the chief secretary at 
the French Foreign Ministry, Rayneval, and the various 
agents sent by France into the United Provinces. Vergennes 
died before he could be involved in another war in alliance 
with republicans, as he had been led into the American 
War; and though the ministers for the Army and the Ma¬ 
rine were prepared to take the plunge, tfiere was one fact 
which prohibited a new adventure: by 1787, as a result of 
the American War, the royal treasury was practically bank¬ 
rupt. The Dutch Patriots had to be left to their fate. But the 
impending bankruptcy was the second factor, which, though 
it prohibited another foreign adventure in support of re¬ 
publicanism, was to prepare the way for the coming of 
revolution in France. 


5. THE REVOLT OF THE PRIVILEGED 
CLASSES 

The financial crisis was the second major consequence of 
the American War for France. From 1776 to 1781 the 
Genevan banker, Necker, who having made a fortune for 
himself by shrewd speculation had come to be regarded as a 
financial genius, was in charge of French finances. Short, 
stocky, heavy in appearance and pompous in manner, with 
an air of self-important benevolence, he seemed to have 
none of the qualities for success at Versailles. The real 
architect of his political career was the ambitious Mme 
Necker, the Suzanne Cuchod of Gibbon’s early love, who 
with the aid of her husband’s fortune and her own literary 
pretensions founded a philosophical salon in Paris, Necker 
himself played his part by writing an Rloge de Colbert and a 
volume attacking freedom of trade in corn. He thus made 
himself the spokesman of the opposition to Turgot, and when 
that minister fell, a clever intrigue brought Necker to the 
notice of Maurepas. A friend of the philosophes^ but sharing 
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none of the dangerous new ideas of Turgot, enjoying a 
reputation as a deep thinker and at the same time as a prac¬ 
tical man of business with the trust of the financiers and 
bankers, Necker seemed just the minister needed to restore 
confidence in royal finances. As he was a foreigner and a 
Protestant, he was only appointed assistant to the Con¬ 
troller-General, and subsequently Director-General, but he 
was the effective minister. 

In a sense the confidence placed in Necker was justified. 
He introduced a few minor administrative reforms and 
made ineffective attempts to limit the extravagance of the 
queen and her friends. His great expertise, and the one thing 
he could do really well, was to borrow money. During the 
American War Necker’s reputation, as a minister who could 
finance a war without new taxation, mounted to the skies. 
The sum of 530 million livres, which he acknowledged as 
the extent of his borrowings, was probably a considerable 
understatement, and the interest on his loans was between 
8 and 10 per cent. The total interest on the royal debt, 
which had been a modest 93 million in 1774 after the opera¬ 
tions of Terray, had risen to over 300 million by 1789, and 
the responsibility was largely Necker’s. 

With the aid of skilful and intense propaganda he con¬ 
tinued to swim on the crest of a wave of popularity, though 
in the later stages of the war his position in the government 
was weakening. To strengthen his hand Necker produced 
his master-stroke of propaganda, by publishing, against all 
precedent, his Compte-rendu to the king of the finances of the 
nation. Preceded by a preamble, in Neckcr’s usual inflated 
style, which played up to current prejudices and revealed 
the expansive soul of its author, the Compte-rendu exhibited a 
happy financial situation, attributable to the wise manage¬ 
ment of Necker himself, by whose skill, in spite of war ex¬ 
penditure, the royal accounts had been balanced with a 
slight surplus on the credit side. For the ancien regime, in time 
of war, this was a miracle. It was also completely untrue, 
though the nation as a whole, and possibly even Necker him¬ 
self, were taken in by his specious arguments and misleading 
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figures. His enemies delivered a counter-blow by circulating 
copies of a secret memoir which Necker had presented to the 
king in 1778, in which he had written of the parlements with 
considerable contempt. Their ensuing hostility made it im¬ 
possible f(:>r him to continue to raise new loans and without 
these he was lost. Moreover, Maurcpas was becoming 
jealous of the too popular minister. 

At this point either Neckcr’s vanity led him to put forvvard 
impossible claims, or, knowing that he was at the end of his 
financial tether, he deliberately set out to provoke his own 
dismissal. He proclaimed the need for reform and demanded 
in particular that the expenditure of the Ministries of War 
and Marine should be brought under the Controle general. 
This was undoubtedly a much-needed reform, since the 
financial autonomy of the ministries was an important con¬ 
tributory cause of the permanent deficit. Nccker also de¬ 
manded a seat in the Conseil (Pen haul which took the final de¬ 
cisions on foreign policy. Maurepas was now able to go to 
the king with the threat that ail the other ministers would 
resign if Nccker’s claims were granted, and the king and 
Marie-Antoinette, who both still shared the popular faith in 
Necker, reluctantly yielded. In five years the Genevan 
wonder-worker had undone all the work of Terray and im¬ 
posed on the royal finances a great new burden of debt at 
excessive rates of interest. Wliat was worse, by his Compte^ 
rendu he had cut the ground from under the feet of any future 
controller-general, for he had demonstrated, to all appear¬ 
ance, that royal finances, even in war-time, balanced and 
that there was therefore no need for economies or increased 
taxation. Finally, by linking his resignation with the rejec¬ 
tion of proposals for reform he had established his position 
as a great reformer sacrificed to court intrigues. The Necker 
propaganda machine was not dismantled and in retirement 
he remained a power in the land. 

The next two controllers-general were only fleeting 
figures. The first tried to increase the taxes and to introduce 
economies. Naturally he fell before the combined wrath of 
Ihe parlements and the court. The second came itito conflict 
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with the Farmers General and was eliminated in less than a 
year by a revolt of the financiers. It is tempting to say that 
with the financiers a new power had appeared in tlie land, 
but the memory of the financiers of Louis XIV and of the 
Paris brothers should be a corrective to this error. What is 
true is that the seventeen-eighties witnessed one of those 
periods of speculative mania such as the regency had seen at 
the beginning of the century. Necker’s policy of borrowing 
had at least made the fortune of a crowd of bankers, some 
French, a few Dutch or English, and many fellow-Genevans. 
Rival groups of financiers founded banks and companies, 
such as those for supplying Paris with water or, appropri¬ 
ately linked with these, for insurance against fire. The Com¬ 
pany of the Indies took on a new speculative life. The power 
of the press was discovered by those who were playing the 
market, and the writers they employed to spread false re¬ 
ports to raise or lower the value of shares included more than 
a few of the later revolutionary journalists, who thus served 
an apprenticeship to their trade. The king’s ministers were 
brought into the unseemly scramble for profits as allies of 
this company or that, and what had begun as a struggle be¬ 
tween two groups of financiers easily turned into one be¬ 
tween two ministries. To safeguard or increase their profits 
the financiers began to play at politics as well as playing the 
market, the Swiss and Dutch bankers being in many cases 
already exiles from their native lands because of their demo¬ 
cratic opinions. The American War and the subsequent out¬ 
burst of speculation made the fortune of the financiers; 
Necker was tlieir patron saint; his policy of borrowing sup¬ 
plied their life-blood. It was natural, taking all these factors 
into consideration, that they should have aligned themselves 
with the new democratic tendencies in France. 

The fortunes that individuals were amassing did not help 
to remedy the increasing financial distress of the state. To 
cope with this, in 1783 a new and brilliant controller- 
general was pushed into office by the favour of the king’s 
younger brother, Artois, and the Polignacs. Galonne, 
formerly intendant of Lille, had undoubted qualities: 
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incessantly active, fertile in expedients, possessed of personal 
charm, eloquence, and unlimited self-confidence, he was to 
fail in all he undertook with a regularity and a cleverness 
which would have brought success to half a dozen ordinary 
men who possessed also a modicum ofjudgement. However, 
the new controller-general began by restoring confidence in 
the stability of royal finances, which had been lacking since 
tlie fail ol’Nccker. He reassured the financial world by recog¬ 
nizing the sacrcdriess of the royal debts and paying the in¬ 
terest on them promptly. He rewarded his supporters at 
court with large gifts and pensions from the funds of the 
Cofitrole general. He inaugurated an energetic programme of 
public works, including the great naval harbour at Cher¬ 
bourg, destined not to be completed until the middle of the 
nineteenth century. With confidence thus restored, Galonne 
was able to resume the policy of borrowing, until by August 
1786 he also had exhausted the market and could borrow no 
more. 

Calonne was too intelligent to fail to see the need for a 
fundamental reform of royal finances, and too self-confident 
to fear to put it into effect when there was no other choice. 
He therefore now completely changed his tactics and pre¬ 
sented the king with a plan for a general land tax, to which 
there would be no exceptions, and for the creation of Pro¬ 
vincial Assemblies to supervise its collection. Since there 
was no prospect of persuading the parlements to accept such 
a proposal, an Assembly of Notables was summoned to deal 
with them in February 1787. Calonne’s belief that he could 
persuade an assembly of the privileged classes to accept his 
plans for taxing them is characteristic of that lack of political 
sense which he invariably exhibited. His chances were not 
increased by the fact that Necker and his friends had been 
conducting a virulent campaign against him. Nothing was 
wrong with the royal finances, they maintained, save the 
man who was mismanaging them; put Necker back into 
office and all difficulties would vanish. Inside the ministry, 
Calonne had a bitter enemy in the queen’s favourite, 
Breteuil, who had managed to secure the support of the 
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successor to Vergenncs as Foreign Minister, the mediocre 
Montmorin. The struggle between Breteuil and Galonnc 
was not decreased in virulence by the fact that they were in¬ 
volved with rival groups of speculators, who were using the 
ministers to promote their financial interests. Despite sup¬ 
port from Artois, the Assembly of Notables rejected Ga- 
lonne’s plans. Exposed to the attacks of the privileged classes 
on one side and of the partisans of Nccker on the other, he 
was dismissed, disgraced, exiled, and damned as a rogue 
whose malversations had brought the country to the verge 
of bankruptcy. 

Under pressure from the queen, Louis now appointed to 
succeed Galonue the Archbishop of Toulouse, Lornenie de 
Brienne; and to increase his authority made him head of the 
Gouncil of Finances with a controller-general under him. 
Soon after, the title of principal mtnistre was revived for 
Brienne. The Ministers for War and the Marine at once re¬ 
signed, the former, Segur, declaring that he was accustomed 
to do his business direct with the king and not be subject to 
the authority of any other minister. Once again, after more 
than forty years, France had a chief’ minister with the full 
confidence of the queen, if not of the king. Were the prosper¬ 
ous days of Fleury to be renewed ? 

As Archbishop of Toulouse, Brienne had presided success¬ 
fully over the Estates of Languedoc and acquired a reputa¬ 
tion as an able administrator. He was an advanced thinker, 
for a bishop almost too advanced. A distant relation of Mme 
du Deffand, he had attended her salon and been elected to 
the Academy with the support of the party of the philosophes. 
He had inspired the movement for the reform of the regular 
orders, was generous with permits for the use of meat in 
Lent, forbade burials in churches on sanitary grounds, 
established free courses for midwives and bestowed a great 
library on the city of Toulouse. Evidently he was an en¬ 
lightened man. He took his religious duties lightly, in spite 
of which he made great efforts while he was minister to ob¬ 
tain elevation to the rank of cardinal. A friend described 
him to Mme du Deffand as good-natured, indulgent, gay, 
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easy-going, insouciant. He hardly strikes one as possessed of 
the character needed to push through a great reform, and 
nothing short of this could now meet the situation. Nor did 
his team of ministers inspire confidence. At the Controle 
general under him was an old lawyer, honest but without 
any financial expertise to supplement Brienne’s own de¬ 
ficiencies in this respect. Brienne’s incompetent brother was 
placed in the Ministry of War. At the Ministry of the Ma¬ 
rine a former ambassador, La Luzerne, and at Foreign 
Affairs Montrnorin, were already turning their eyes towards 
Necker, still the popular hero. Breteuil, unwilling to submit 
to Brienne’s predominance, followed Segur and Castries in 
resigning and was replaced at the Ministry of the Maison du 
Roi by a mediocrity. Only the Keeper of the Seals, Lamoig- 
non, had intelligence and firmness of character. 

The new principal minister, having played his part among 
the Notables in opposing his predecessor’s plans and bring¬ 
ing about his fall, in office could think of nothing better than 
to adopt Galonne’s proposals practically en bloc. Naturally 
the Notables resumed their opposition, and since obviously 
nothing more was to be expected from them they were dis¬ 
solved in May 1787, Brienne now reverted to the normal 
procedure, of which Calonne had seen the hopelessness, of 
presenting his edicts for registration by the parlements. 

The sovereign courts, as they were called, were by now 
far more than the constitutional nuisance they had been 
earlier in the century, and their claims were far-reaching. 
Earlier they had based their powers on historic rights; as the 
representatives of the ancient curia regis they had claimed to 
be the guardians of the fundamental law of the kingdom. 
About the middle of the century they borrowed the idea of 
^corps intermediaires^ from Montesquieu and conceived of 
themselves as the intermediary power between the people 
and the king. The provincial parlements, from 1755 on¬ 
wards, asserted their solidarity with the parlement of Paris 
and kept pace with it in the extravagance of their claims. In 
the Grand Remonstrances of 1753, which drew the conclu¬ 
sion to the defeat of Machault’s financial reforms, the 
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parlement of Paris spoke of‘a kind of contract’ between the 
king and the nation, of which it claimed to be the guardian. 

As the century progresses the influence of the contractual 
school of thought, deriving from Locke, becomes increas¬ 
ingly evident in the literature of the parlements. An an¬ 
thology of democratic doctrine could be collected from their 
later Remonstrances. ‘It is the essence of a law to be ac¬ 
cepted. The right of acceptance is the right of the nation’, 
declared the parlement of Rouen in 1760. Fundamental 
laws are ‘the expression of the general will’, it said in 1771. 
The words ‘subjects’ and ‘people’ were being replaced by 
‘nation’ in the language of the parlements. The law, de¬ 
clared the parlement of Toulouse in 1763, depends on ‘the 
free consent of the nation ’. By 1788 the parlement of Rennes 
was proclaiming, ‘ that man is bom free, that originally men 
are equal, these are truths that have no need of proof’, and 
that ‘ One of the first conditions of society is that particular 
wills should always yield to the general will’. At the same 
time, though the parlements claimed to represent the na¬ 
tion, they also called for the revival of the old provincial 
estates. ‘Give us back,’ pleaded the parlement of Rouen in 
1759, ‘our precious liberty; give us back our estates.’ As 
early as 1763 the Com des Aides at Paris, through the pen of 
its president, Malesherbes, had called for a meeting of the 
States-General. 

The Remonstrances and pamphlets in which such ideas 
were expressed, along with attacks, often in violent and 
emotional language, on the king’s ministers, had wide circu¬ 
lation. Of the Grand Remonstrances of 1753 more than 
20,000 copies were sold within a few weeks. One of the con¬ 
stitutional monarchists asked later, ‘Wlio accustomed the 
people to illegal assemblies and to resistance?’ and ans¬ 
wered, ‘The parlements’. In 1787 their popularity was such 
that they seemed to be in a position to dictate their will to 
the king. Wlien Brienne presented his proposals for new 
taxation they rejected them with contumely and demanded 
the calling of the States-General. After the edicts had 
been registered in lit dejusticcy the parlements declared the 
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registration null and void. Amid mounting popular 
excitement they were exiled to Troyes in August 1787. 
Brienne, still attempting conciliation, sent agents after them 
to try to win over individuals by bribes and promises, and 
even offered the dismissal of Lamoignon, who was known to 
favour stronger measures. On the promise of the withdrawal 
of the edicts, the parlement returned to Paris in November 
and consented to register further royal loans on condition 
that the States-General was summoned. But the Ministry 
and even the more moderate members of the parlement were 
becoming alarmed at the popular clamour that the agitation 
had aroused, and it was agreed that the States-General 
should only meet after several years’ delay. However, the 
proposed loan proved too large and the delay too long for 
the parlements, and the agreement was almost at once 
broken. 

From its return in November 1787, to May 1788, the par- 
Icment harassed the Ministry with protests and remon¬ 
strances, and the provincial parlements joined in the hunt. 
The weakness of government at the centre was reflected in 
the geniraliUs by the intendants who, apart from the fact 
that, being nobles themselves as well as royal officials, their 
loyalties were divided, dared not take strong measures, 
which were only too likely to be disavowed at Versailles, 
against the local parlements. To add to the financial distress 
of the Crown, the collection of taxes was beginning to break 
down. Even the loyalty of the Army, under its noble officers, 
was in doubt. The Keeper of tlie Seals, Lamoignon, the only 
man with any strength of character in the ministry, now 
forced Brienne’s hand. At last a minister of Louis' XVI had 
been brought to realize that there was only one way out of 
the impasse, and that tlie way of Maupeou. Two of the 
wildest of the parlementaires were arrested, and on 8 May 
1788 the parlements were suspended, forty-seven new courts 
being created to take their place. A plenary court, nomi¬ 
nated by the king, was entrusted with the duty of registering 
royal edicts. At the same time a number of legal reforms 
which the parlements had hitherto blocked were passed into 
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law. The parlements had now the choice between submis¬ 
sion and open resistance. Conscious of the strong forces that 
supported them, they chose the latter. What were these 
forces ? 

In the first place, they had the backing of the Church. 
The Assembly of the Clergy, invited to vote a don gratuity 
drew up Remonstrances in its turn, protested against the 
suspension of the parlements, and insisted on the immunity 
of clerical property from taxation. Then the dukes and peers 
of France associated themselves, by a collective letter, with 
the protests of the parlements. The due d’Orl6ans, repre¬ 
sentative of the next line in succession to the throne after the 
Bourbons, had put himself forward as a spokesman for the 
parlements in November 1787 and been exiled to a chateau 
in the country for his pains, but an agitation was continued 
in Paris by a little mercenary Orleanist faction which saw 
the possibility of greatness descending, even on such sca¬ 
brous shoulders, if the difficulties of Louis XVI became in¬ 
superable. 

The noblesse^ in former times the enemies of the magistra- 
ture, now made common cause with it in defence of their 
financial privileges, which they needed all the more because 
of the debts which their gaming, their extravagant mode of 
life, and the passion for building had piled on them. In¬ 
debtedness had almost acquired a prestige value: he who 
owes two millions, it was said, is obviously twice as great a 
noble as he who only owes one. They too had learnt to 
nourish aspirations for provincial self-government. Follow¬ 
ing on largely abortive attempts by Necker and Galonnc, in 
1787 Lom(^nie de Brienne had established a system of Pro¬ 
vincial Assemblies; but these were intended to facilitate 
royal administration, not to put authority into the hands of 
the noblesse, who were demanding not these limited assem¬ 
blies but full-blown provincial estates. The parlementaires 
were long practised in the art of stirring up popular disturb¬ 
ances through the lesser world of avocats, clerks, and ushers 
who depended on them for their livelihood. Seconded by the 
noblesse, they organized riots in the provincial capitals, at 
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Bordeaux, Dijon, Pau, Toulouse; in two provinces, Brittany 
and Dauphin6, the disturbances went beyond mere rioting. 
At Rennes the intendant and the commandant were at¬ 
tacked in the streets and besieged in the latter’s town house. 
The poverty-stricken nobles with whom Brittany swarmed 
organized seditious assemblies and prepared for battle 
against the royal troops. At Grenoble the parlement remon¬ 
strated against the royal edicts. Exiled by royal order, it re¬ 
fused to obey, and, supported by the noblesse of Dauphin^ 
and the people of Grenoble, organized a revolt which sacked 
the house of the commandant and took control of the city 
by force. Representatives of the noblesse and of the towns 
illegally convoked the Estates of Dauphin6, for the first time 
since 1628. 

Before this nation-wide revolution of the privileged classes 
the king capitulated; for it was a confession of defeat when, 
on 8 August, the States-General were summoned to meet 
on I May 1789. The situation was desperate and Brienne 
patently unequal to it. He resigned, to be followed shortly 
by Lamoignon, and on 25 August the king called Necker 
back to office. The exposure of the falsity of the Compte-rendu, 
and the intrigues of Necker and his partisans against subse¬ 
quent ministers, had destroyed the king’s trust in the Ge¬ 
nevan banker; but the nation looked to him as a saviour. He 
was, indeed, indispensable. The treasury was empty and 
payments had been suspended, while the privileged classes 
were in open revolt. Necker’s reappointment solved, if only 
momentarily, both difficulties. His earlier record reassured 
the privileged classes ~ for had he not proved that it was pos¬ 
sible to meet the needs of the state without fresh taxation - 
and the confidence that the financial classes had in him en¬ 
abled the government to raise a loan. He knew his power 
and insisted on the rank of Director-General of Finances and 
Minister of State: the other ministers were nonentities. ‘At 
last,’ commented Mirabeau, ‘M, Necker is king of France’. 
If he was, he knew as little what to do with his power as the 
real king. He had no policy but to wait for the States- 
General somehow miraculously to cure the ills of the nation. 
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Meanwhile, the order for the recall of the parlements was 
issued and a second Assembly of Notables was summoned to 
give advice on the manner of convocation of the States- 
General, For long enough the privileged classes had sown 
the wind: they were now about to reap the whirlwind. 

On 23 September 1788 the parlement made its triumphal 
re-entry into Paris, amid the plaudits of the crowd, the ring¬ 
ing of bells, and firing of cannon. On 25 September it regis¬ 
tered the declaration convoking the States-General, with the 
instruction that they should be composed in the manner ob¬ 
served the last time they had met. This was in 1614, but legal 
memories were long. It was a fatal move. There was an out¬ 
burst of indignation. The falsity of the propaganda of the 
parlements was at last revealed. By ‘the nation’ they had 
all along meant themselves, but there was another nation, 
outside the ranks of the privileged classes, which would 
not be content with a National Assembly in which its 
representatives were restricted to one-tliird of the member- 
sliip, and were always in a minority of one to two when the 
three orders voted. The Third Estate, suddenly and dramati¬ 
cally, appeared on the scene. The eighteenth century had 
seen a great increase in its numbers and wealth. The royal 
bureaucracy, with its host of minor juridico-administrative 
officers, the professional civil servants of the great ministries, 
the crowds of lawyers, the doctors, surgeons, chemists, 
engineers, lower army officers, artists, writers, bankers, 
merchants and their clerks - all these formed a social 
nexus which provided the men who did most of the work 
of government as well as of the professions, but who were 
kept out of the higher offices by lack of noblesse or of sufficient 
wealth to purchase it, and humiliated socially by the thought 
that they belonged to a lower caste. For a generation they 
had supported the demands of the parlements for the 
recognition of the rights of the people, because they took 
the people to be themselves. Towards the manual workers 
of the towns and the tillers of the soil in the countryside, of 
course, their attitude was very much that of the privileged 
orders towards themselves: the masses did not exist fpr 
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them except as supporters of their natural leaders of the 
educated middle classes. 

The declaration of the parlement of Paris on 25 Septem¬ 
ber produced a rapid intensification of the debate which 
v/as being conducted in a vigorous pamphlet literatiure, and 
a change in its tone. It has been calculated that for the next 
six weeks new pamphlets appeared at the rate of twenty-five 
a week, and the main target was the privileged orders. Me¬ 
morials and petitions poured out demanding double repre¬ 
sentation for the Third Estate and voting by head instead of 
by order. Though sudden changes are admitted in practical 
affairs, there is a tendency to regard movements in ideas as 
only taking place slowly, by the process of a gradual evolu¬ 
tion. This is not necessarily so. In a period of intense politi¬ 
cal excitement the development of new political attitudes 
may be catastrophic in its suddenness. Such a period was 
that from 1788 to 1794. The few weeks after 25 September 
1788 witnessed the most revolutionary change of all. The 
Third Estate, which had been faithfully seconding the 
struggle of the privileged classes against royal despotism, 
suddenly discovered that its supposed allies were its enemies. 
The cause of tlie nation, which had hitherto been the war- 
cry of the parlements, w2is taken over by the Third Estate, 
and the advocates of its claims annexed the title of Patriots. 
Whether there was any organized control of their activities 
has been much debated. The alleged Masonic plot can be 
left where it belongs in the realm of legend. The Orleanist 
conspiracy has a little more substance. The due d’Orl^ans 
certainly had his hireling faction, centred on the Palais 
Royal. He was quite prepared to be a Patriot king if Louis 
XVI could be eliminated, and would shrink from no means, 
however despicable, of achieving his ambition. But at most 
the Orleanist faction exercised a localized and minor influ¬ 
ence. There was also the femous and mysterious Society 
of Thirty, which included leading members of the liberal 
noblesse such as La Fayette, Condorcet, La Rochefoucauld- 
Liancourt, and the bishop of Autun, better known as Talley¬ 
rand, and was attended also by the abb^ Sieyes, who had 
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made a name for himself by writing the most popular of all 
pamphlets against privileges, Qjfest-ce que le Tiers Fiat ?, and 
by Mirabeau. It met at the house of Adrien Duport, a 
young parlementaire who had thrown in his lot with the Pa¬ 
triots of the Third Estate. Many of its members had formerly 
advocated the cause of the American Revolution. There are 
no grounds, however, for attributing a decisive influence to 
the Society of Thirty: it was a symptom, not a cause, oi a 
nation-wide movement. 

The first objective of this movement was double represen¬ 
tation of the Third Estate. When, on 27 December 1788, the 
royal council met to decide this question, Necker, faithful to 
his policy of never doing anything that might harm his 
popularity, proposed the doubling of the Third Estate. The 
Keeper of the Seals, who alone opposed the proposal, wrote 
that Necker’s argument was that the royal authority had 
everything to fear from the two higher orders and every-’ 
thing to gain by allying itself with the people. This was, in¬ 
deed, the way in which the declaration in favour of doubling 
the representation of the Third Estate was interpreted in the 
country: the king, it was believed, had thrown in his lot 
with the people. He became overnight a popular idol. As¬ 
semblies of nobles in the provinces issued protests, in Brit¬ 
tany noblesse and patriots came into armed conflict; but 
Necker and the council, with the acquiescence of the king, 
had by a stroke of the pen defeated the revolution of the 
privileged classes. A new and great weight had been thrown 
into the balance: at the very moment when the parlements 
and the noblesse thought themselves victorious, a new revolu¬ 
tion, which was directed against them, had already begun. 


6. VICTORY OF THE THIRD ESTATE 

It is natural to feel a disinclination to attribute great events 
to petty causes. The changes in French society and the revo¬ 
lution in ideas were perhaps bound to find their reflection in 
political and institutional developments sooner or later; but 
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this is not equivalent to saying that the French Revolution 
was inevitable. What form the impending social and 
political chaqges were to take, and when they were to come 
about and how, were matters to be decided by circum¬ 
stance. The Revolution was not a Niagara in the stream of 
national life, its incidence and situation determined by the 
presence of a single great fault in the social strata: it was 
rather the result of the confluence of a host of contributory 
currents, small and great, flowing together to swell suddenly 
into a mighty flood. Changes in the structure of French 
society and government might have been imposed from 
above or they might have been the result of a gradual 
evolution. In so much as it happened, a revolution was 
doubtless inevitable and this was necessarily the revolution 
that actually occurred. But to understand the way in which 
it came about, the end of the ancien regime must be studied 
almost on a day-to-day time-scale and in relation to the 
lesser as well as the greater forces: and since all these 
influenced the course of the Revolution, they also played 
their part in determining the society that should emerge 
from it. 

The most realistic contemporary analysis of the factors 
which made the Revolution possible was that of Robe¬ 
spierre: 

In states constituted as are nearly all the countiies of Europe, 
there are three powers: the monarchy, the aristocracy, and the 
people, and the people is powerless. Under such circumstances a 
revolution can break out only as the result of a gradual process. It 
begins with the nobles, the clergy, the wealtliy, whom the people 
supports when its interests coincide with theirs in resistance to the 
dominant power, that of the monarchy. Thus it was that in France 
the judiciary, the nobles, the clergy, the rich, gave the original 
impulse to the revolution. The people appeai'ed on the scene 
only later. Those who gave the first impulse have long since 
repented, or at least wished to stop the revolution when they 
saw that the people might recover its sovereignty. But it was 
they who started it. Without their resistance, and their mistaken 
calculations, the nation would still be under the yoke of des¬ 
potism. 
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The calling of the States-General was undoubtedly the 
critical step, for it meant the abdication of absolute mon¬ 
archy. It was made necessary, as has been shown, by the 
financial difliculties, which were in essence the result of the 
resistance of the privileged classes throughout the century 
to the attempts of the king’s ministers to introduce financial 
reforms. Without the parlements to act as the point of 
crystallization it is doubtful whetht^r the noblesse and clergy 
could have made their resistance effective; the restoration 
of the parlements in 1774 was therefore the fata) moment 
for the monarchy. A far stronger king than Louis XVI 
would have been needed to crush the opposition of the 
privileged classes, which steadily grew during the next 
fifteen years, now spreading underground like a heath fire, 
now bursting into flames on the surface. Only when royal 
authority had been weakened, and the king humiliated and 
forced to refer the problem of governing France to an 
elected assembly, did the Third Estate enter into the 
struggle in its own right, put forward its own claims, and in 
so doing transform what had been an aristocratic Fronde 
into a revolution of a new kind, such as Europe had not 
witnessed before. 

The parlements, noblesse^ and upper clergy had certainly 
not desired or expected their revolt to be taken over and 
diverted to its own ends by the Third Estate. In its turn, the 
Third Estate also was to find that it had started something 
that it could not easily stop. As the forces of revolution 
swept onward in a destructive torrent, overwhelming fac¬ 
tion after faction, which, while it was riding on the crest of 
the wave imagined it was leading and controlling the 
onward rush, it seemed to those who were being swallowed 
up by the advancing tide that some hidden hand must be 
at work; and so in a sense there was, but it was not the 
secret societies or the plots and conspiracies of legendary 
history. The hidden force at work, which provided a con¬ 
tinual supply of inflammable material to feed the fire of 
revolution, was one which the eighteenth century, with its 
belief in the power of government and its predominantly 
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political outlook, did not recognize, though it was plain 
enough to see. It was simply the supply and the price of 
food, which meant primarily bread, or grain of which bread 
could be made, for bread was truly the staff of life: it consti¬ 
tuted the major element in the cost of living of every poor 
family, that is, of between three-quarters and four-fifths of 
the population of France. When other foods were unobtain¬ 
able there was scarcity, only when bread was lacking was 
there famine. 

Here is the hidden factor which explains why parlements, 
nobles, and Third Estate were in turn able to promote and 
profit by the revolutionary movement. If a chart of popular 
disturbances during the eighteenth century is drawn up, it 
will be found that diey coincide fairly closely with periods of 
high bread prices. It seems probable that, while the condi¬ 
tion of the people improved considerably in the first few 
decades after 1715, subsequently there was a drastic dete¬ 
rioration. I have suggested above that the main cause of 
this was the pressure of a growing population on an economy 
which, if developing rapidly in some sectors, in the essential 
productivity of agriculture and industry was progressing 
only slowly. The reign of Louis XVI was marked by a 
general economic regression, "but French economy being so 
largely an agrarian one, the ultimate catastrophe occurred 
when, after a period of economic deterioration, there came 
the disastrous harvest of 1788. The worst time after a bad 
hai'vest was always the summer following, when the 
produce of the previous year’s harvest was exhausted and 
the new harvest had not yet been brought in. The point of 
maximum distress was thus timed, as though by an unkind 
fate, to coincide with the opening sessions of the States- 
General. 

Disturbances were spreading all over France in the spring 
of 1789. They were too widespread and disorganized to be 
regarded as other than a spontaneous expression of popular 
distress. From intendant after intendant, during April and 
May, were flooding in reports of bread and grain riots. 
These were particularly liable to break out when stocks of 
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grain were being moved about the country, and of course 
the greater the shortage the more grain was liable to appear 
in transport, as towns and provinces tried to protect them¬ 
selves from starvation by buying it wherever a supply could 
be found. Since the cheapest form of carriage for a bulk 
article, and indeed the main form of transport in the eigh¬ 
teenth century for anything, was by water, much grain was 
seen travelling down the rivers and canals or round the 
coasts. From tliis arose a popular belief that it was being 
exported to create an artificial shortage and so increase the 
profits of monopolists. Who were the villains of the piece 
was not quite clear, but it was evidently a plot to starve the 
people for the advantage of speculators. The owners of 
seigneurial rights, who were still taking their share of the 
diminished harvest and selling it at greatly enhanced prices, 
naturally did not gain in popularity. Finally, as well as 
attacks on convoys of grain, and an intensification of 
hostility to the seigneurial regime, there arose a nation-wide 
demand for the fixing of maximum prices, involving violent 
demonstrations against the local authorities, who were 
responsible for price control. The lower strata of the rural 
population, which had little or no land, provided recruits 
for bands of half-beggars half-brigands who terrorized the 
countryside. The reliance of many in the country on dom¬ 
estic industry, which normally helped them to make ends 
meet, now merely aggravated the distress, for bad harvests 
involved a general slackening of economic activity and so a 
great decline in the demand for industrial goods. Starving 
country workers fled to the towns to swell the ranks of the 
urban unemployed. From 1787 to 1789 there is evidence 
that unemployment in French industry rose to a general 
level of 50 per cent. 

That the economic crisis was intense cannot be doubted, 
though it must not be exaggerated: we do not read of people 
starving to death. In 1789 there was a distressed but not a 
dying population. The great famine of 1709-10 seems in fact 
to have been the last in which there was a large death-rate 
directly from starvation. Was the change due to improved 
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facilities for the transport of food, or - as is more likely ~ to 
the development of governmental efforts to provide food for 
the people in time of shortage ? The correspondence of the 
intendants bears witness to the frantic efforts they were 
making to provision the distressed populations of their gene- 
ralites and to the humanitarian spirit that had grown up in 
the course of the eighteenth century. The dangerous factor 
was the coincidence of food shortage with a period of intense 
political agitation: the distress of the masses made them 
malleable material for successive opposition groups. The 
bands of mountaineers who invaded Pau in June 1788 in 
support of the nobles and the parlement had been told that 
the king intended to impose new and yet heavier taxes on 
them. The legend of the facie de famine\ which the parle- 
ments and noblesse had employed against Louis XV and 
Maupeou, was renewed against Louis XVL Popular agita¬ 
tion was intensified and kept at fever-heat by the continua¬ 
tion of economic difficulties at a time when all France was 
being summoned to elect its representatives to the States- 
General. 

The opinions that found expression in political form were, 
of course, not those of the most distressed sections of the 
population. The opposition of the privileged orders to the 
doubling of tlie representation of the Third Estate released 
the latter from its alliance with the privileged classes and 
enabled it to put forward its own programme; the drawing 
up of cahiers in the countryside opened the door to the 
expression of the grievances of the peasantry; but in neither 
town nor country did the masses of the population have 
much opportunity for the statement of their views, even if 
they had been coherent and articulate enough for ex¬ 
pression. The cahiers of the towns put forward the claims of 
the well-to-do middle classes, and the parish cahiers those of 
the laboureurSy the better-off fanners. Summarizing the 
cahiers very briefly and inadequately, we may say that the 
bourgeois in the towns demanded equality of status with the 
privileged classes and the peasants in the country freedom 
from seigneurial dues, relaxation of royal taxation, both 
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direct and indirect, the re-diverting of the tithe to its 
proper purposes, and the ending of what was seen as a 
general exploitation of the country by the town. There is 
much more in the cahiers than this, but only a lengthy 
discussion could do justice to the many problems involved 
in their interpretation. However limited their scope, dis¬ 
counting local peculiarities, such as protests from Lorraine 
against the bad breath of sheep being allowed to infect the 
pastures, against the growing of potatoes, which was said to 
spread diseases in the arable land, against cabarets which led 
the poor mto dissipation, or against the introduction of 
textile machinery which robbed them of work, and some of 
the more abstract clauses, a programme could have been 
compiled from the cahiers of the Third Estate which would 
have made a practicable and effective scheme of royal 
reform. The monarchy might conceivably have been saved 
if some such programme* had been put forward in the 
first place by the government. Neckcr, pressed to take the 
initiative, gave as the excuse for his inaction the resistance 
that such a programme would provoke from the nobles and 
the clergy. He was, after all, only a clever banker, and 
statesmanship could not be expected of him; but to suppose 
that an initiative was psychologically possible for the king 
and his ministers would be to forget both the persons con¬ 
cerned and the repeated humiliations inflicted on royal 
authority by the privileged orders in the course of the 
previous fifty years. In any case, an inert king, with a weak 
ministry, was not capable of striking out an independent 
line in opposition to the court, for which the interests of the 
privileged orders were paramount. 

The drawing up of the cahiers and the choice of represen¬ 
tatives thus went on with no control or guidance from above. 
The elections were an appeal to a France which the court 
never knew, the France of quiet market towns and small 
provincial capitals, of secluded manor-houses, modest 
vicarages, humble farms. Versailles, which had for so long 
been the voice of France, found that in the decisive hour 
France could speak for itself and choose its own representa- 
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tives. Naturally, the elections being held in the provinces, 
it was men from the provinces who were chosen to be sent 
to represent them at Versailles. Paris was to reassert its 
supremacy in due course, but in 1789, for a short moment, 
tlie provinces had their hour. To the Second Estate, few of 
the court nobility were elected but many of the provincial 
noblesse^ with rare exceptions bringing with tliem no contri¬ 
bution to the counsels of the state but their intiansigent 
determination to defend their ancestral rights and their 
declining fortunes, so closely bound up with their privileges. 
For the First Estate, the lower clergy, aided by the system of 
election to their Order, sent to Versailles some ago parish 
priests out of 300 representatives: for the first time the ideas 
of richerism on the government of the Church seemed within 
reach of achieving practical expression. The Third Estate, 
also, elected almost exclusively local men. These were, to 
tlie extent of over 40 per cent, the holders of minor offices 
in the juridico-administrative system of local justice and 
government. Lawyers, most of whom would have aspired to 
a similar office when they had acquired or inherited suffi¬ 
cient capital to purchase one, constituted one-fourth of tlie 
Assembly, and other professional men another 5 per cent; 
the world of commerce, finance, and industry was only 
represented by some 13 per cent of the deputies. Despite the 
overwhelmingly rural nature of the electorate, at most only 
7~9 per cent of those chosen were agriculturists. 

On 4 May 1789 the States-General met at Versailles and 
proceeded in procession to hear Mass at the Church of 
Saint-Louis. The next day they held their opening session. 
The order of proceedings, and even the garb of the partici¬ 
pants, had been laid down by the court master of cere¬ 
monies with due regard to precedents. As these dated at 
latest from 1614, it is not to be wondered at if the Third 
Estate was somewhat restive at regulations which instructed 
them to be attired in their customary suits of solemn black, 
to keep their hats off when the nobles and clergy followed 
the king in donning theirs, to be received by the king in a 
different manner and room from those prescribed for the 
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first two Orders, and to enter the Assembly by a side door 
after the clergy and nobles had walked in by the front. 
Besides tliis, the royal officials in charge of the proceedings, 
accustomed to dealing with the intimate etiquette of the 
court, were overwhelmed when they had to organize a mob 
of over a thousand provincials. At the opening session of the 
States-Gencral there was considerable confusion, long 
delays, and when the voice of authority spoke, in the person 
of the Keeper of the Seals, it was largely inaudible. Necker, 
and, after his voice also gave way, a substitute, then droned 
on for more than three hours in a speech full of complicated 
financial explanations. He called on the privileged orders 
to give up their exemptions from taxation, but made explicit 
the royal capitulation to the aristocratic revolution by leav¬ 
ing it to the three orders to decide separately which subjects 
they would be prepared to deliberate and vote in common. 

The Third Estate, which had flocked to Versailles full of 
enthusiasm, expecting and prepared to follow a strong royal 
lead, was profoundly disillusioned. On what it rightly 
regarded as the crucial issue the king had come down on the 
side of the privileged orders. Only a union of the orders 
would give the Third Estate - the nation as it regarded 
itself and as Sieyes and other pamphleteers had taught it to 
believe - a majority and the possibility of passing the 
reforms it desired. This, then, became the first object of the 
Third Estate, and the tactic it adopted to secure its end 
was one of passive resistance; it refused to take any other 
step until its demands in this respect had been satisfied. 
At the same time it appealed to the king in the name 
of the ‘ natural alliance of Throne and People against the 
various aristocracies’. On 17 June, tired of waiting, it arro¬ 
gated to itself the title of National Assembly, thus implicitly 
asserting its possession separately of all the powers of the 
States-General, almost implying that it was, as Sieyes had 
claimed, everything, and the other two orders nothing. 
Moreover, the Third Estate had the advantage, on this 
question of the union of orders, of being united, whereas 
the First and Second Efstates were divided. Many of the 
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lesser clergy sympatliized far more with their brethren of 
the Third Estate than with their own aristocratic superiors, 
and a group of democratic cures was working hard to secure 
the adhesion of the clergy to the Third Estate. A small 
group of liberal nobles also was sympathetic, though the 
great majority of the noblesse had no intention of capitulating 
to the demand for union. 

When it became patent that only the king could break the 
impasse it was decided to hold a joint session, though the 
royal council was too divided to have any settled idea what 
it proposed to do at this. On 20 June the large hall which the 
Third Estate used was closed to facilitate the alterations in 
accommodation necessary for the royal session. Through a 
misunderstanding the members had not been informed, and 
when they found a detachment of troops occupying the 
building it seemed to them that their assembly was being 
dissolved by force. Gathered in an indignant mob in pour¬ 
ing rain outside the closed* doors, they followed their presi¬ 
dent, Bailly, the eminent astronomer who had taken liberty 
for his pole-star, to a neighbouring indoor tennis-court, the 
nearest large building that offered shelter. There, with only 
one open dissentient, they took the oath never to separate 
and to meet wherever circumstances dictated until the 
constitution of the kingdom and public regeneration had 
been established and consolidated. Two days later, their 
hall still being closed, they assembled in the Church of St 
Louis and were now joined by 149 members of the clergy. 

The royal session was due to be held on 23 June. Necker 
had at last resolved to do what should have been done at 
the outset and to present the States-General with a royal 
plan of reform. The strength of the opposition to this pro¬ 
posal in the royal council perhaps justifies his belief that it 
would have stood no chance of acceptance earlier, but cir¬ 
cumstances were even now hardly more favourable. The 
elder son of Louis XVI and Marie-Antoinette had died early 
in June. History does not pay much attention to private 
grief, but the consequences of this loss were far-reaching. 
The court went into retirement at Marly. There the king 
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was surrounded and indoctrinated by courtiers, headed by 
his younger brother, Artois. The parlement of Paris, now 
belatedly converted to the cause of royal authority which it 
had done so much to undermine, sent secretly to the king to 
call for the dispersion of the Third Estate by force. The 
result was that at the royal council which drew up the final 
instructions for the royal session, although the form of 
Necker’s proposals was retained, their substance was drasti¬ 
cally altered. At the eleventh hour the aristocratic revolu¬ 
tion reasserted itself. The declaration drawn up for the king 
to read embodied its maximum concessions and minimum 
demands. It was an aristocratic and not a royal programme. 

Necker absented himself on 2^ June, when the three 
Orders assembled for the royal session amidst a considerable 
show of armed force, the Third Estate characteristically 
being kept waiting in the rain while the privileged Orders 
were being seated. The declaration of the king’s intention 
that was read to the assembly prbvided the ground plan for 
the conversion of France into a constitutional monarchy and 
suggestions for a whole range of important reforms; but the 
vital fact was that it promised the royal sanction for the 
abolition of fiscal privileges only when the privileged 
Orders had agreed to this, and therefore presumably only 
on their own terms. The king was made to declare that the 
distinction of the three Orders should be preserved in its 
entirety and that the decisions of the Third Estate on 17 
June were null and void. He ended by ordering the assembly 
to disperse and resume meetings in their separate chambers 
on the morrow. 

If there were not so many fatal occasions in the revolution 
one would be tempted to say that it was in the royal session 
that the monarchy sacrificed the possibility of alliance with 
the nation and bound its fate to that of the privileged 
orders. In essence the royal session was the counter-revolu¬ 
tion and it had already come too late. On 25 June a group 
of liberal nobles followed the majority of the clergy in join¬ 
ing the Third Estate. Now there were some 130 clergy and 
241 nobles sitting separately, and 170 clergy and 50 nobles 
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who had joined the Third Estate. What caused the king to 
reverse his policy drastically and to issue instructions, on 
27 June, for the privileged Orders to join th^e Third Estate, 
has never been made clear. Perhaps the rumour, which pre¬ 
vailed at the time, of 40,000 armed brigands who were said 
to be preparing to march on Versailles, is the nearest we 
will ever get to an explanation. It receives support from the 
fact that orders were at the same time secretly issued calling 
up 20,000 troops from the provinces. The Janus deity of 
fear, with its other face of terror, was already unveiled: it 
was to preside over the destinies of the Revolution from 
beginning to end. Unwillingly, in obedience to the king’s 
instructions, the recalcitfant nobles and clergy entered the 
assembly, in a deathly silence, on 30 June. The Third 
Estate had won its first battle. That night Versailles was 
illuminated. Crowds paraded in front of the Palace shouting 
‘ Vive le Roi!'* ‘ Vive Monsieur Necker\ 71 ie king and queen 
appeared with their children on the balcony but it was 
observed that the queen was in tears. 

The court, however, had merely postponed the struggle. 
As troops steadily poured into the neighbourhood of Paris 
and Versailles, under the command of the Marshal de 
Broglie, it felt strong enough to show its hand. On 11 July 
Necker and his supporters in the council were dismissed and 
Necker himself was ordered to leave the country. The 
queen’s favourite, Breteuil, was brought back to lead a 
government which would put an end, it was hoped once 
and for all, to this nonsense of the Third Estate. The consti¬ 
tutional struggle was about to turn into a civil war. 

It would be tempting to declare that the court now took 
the initiative in an appeal to force, as the privileged classes 
already had in the disturbances of 1787 and 1788; but we 
could only say this by averting our gaze from what had 
been happening all over France in the course of 1789. The 
aristocratic Fronde had weakened or destroyed royal 
authority everywhere, and the power to keep a distressed 
populace under control no longer existed. In town and 
country disturbances were endemic. Paris itself wais becom- 
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ing ungovernable. In April the rumour, an untrue one, that 
a wallpaper manufacturer named R^veillon had advocated 
a reduction in wages, started a riot which burnt down ^nd 
pillaged his house, and was only repressed with much blood¬ 
shed. What was very odd was that Reveillon was well 
known for his good treatment of his own workers, none of 
whom took part in the affair. In July mobs attacked and 
burnt the customs posts surrounding Paris, which were a 
natural object of hatred to a starving population; but there 
is a curious report that two posts belonging to the Duke of 
Orleans were spared. Both at the time and subsequently 
such popular movements have been attributed to the 
machinations of enemies of the regime, particularly to the 
agitation of Orleanist agents. In the absence of proof all one 
can say is that on the one hand Orleans and his agents were 
certainly fishing in troubled waters, and on the other that 
the misery of the populace was quite sufficient to explain 
outbursts of violence without hypothesizing the operations 
of any hidden hand behind the scenes. The alleged, and 
probably exaggerated, Orleanist plot was provided with 
some semblance of plausibility by the fact that the gardens 
of the Palais Royal, which had been commercialized and 
turned into a popular pleasure resort, with shops, caf6s, 
and entertainments, had become a centre for democratic 
agitators. Some were doubtless in the pay of Orleans, but 
his resources were limited and certainly not equal to 
starting the widespread agitation that developed. 

There was ample reason in the second week of July for 
the Third Estate to feel itself threatened. The dismissal of 
Necker, still the idol of the people, and the concentration 
of troops, largely foreign, near Paris, were evidence of an 
impending military coup. Orators at the Palais Royal called 
the people to arms. Mobs formed daily, in an increasingly 
feverish political atmosphere, ready to defend liberty and 
their lives against the threatened military dictatorship. But 
where could they obtain arms, for weapons were expensive 
and few private individuals outside the ranks of the noblesse 
possessed them ? The rioting crowds turned to the municipal 
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authorities, who in face of the general disorder were help¬ 
less. Besieged in the Hotel de Ville by a threatening mob, 
the Provost of Merchants, de Flesselles, could do nothing 
but ti7 to divert them elsewhere, for example to the 
Invalides, which on the morning of 14 July was raided by 
a large mob seeking for arms. 

Crowds were now surging everywhere about Paris, gather¬ 
ing round all public buildings, and not least before the Bas¬ 
tille, the frowning fortress whose guns were menacingly 
directed on the poor quarter of the Faubourg St Antoine 
which surrounded it. Rumour and pamphleteers had for 
years been disseminating a picture of its dungeons packed 
with wretched state prisoners. It was the obvious stronghold 
from which the royal troops would sally forth to commence 
their slaughter of the Parisians. It was in fact garrisoned by 
eighty Invalides and thirty Swiss. The mob before it sent a 
deputation to the Governor, de Launay, who promised not 
to fire unless attacked. The outer courts, which had been 
left unguarded, were filled by an agitated crowd. Across an 
unguarded drawbridge they penetrated to the inner court, 
and although they were still quite incapable of invading the 
fortress itself, the defenders in panic fired on them, with con¬ 
siderable slaughter, arousing among the besiegers a spirit of 
fury that could not easily be appeased. At this point a new 
factor came into play. A detachment of rebellious Gardes 
Fran<^aises marched to the Bastille with five cannon they 
had taken from the Invalides. Under fire they got their guns 
into position and trained them on the main gate. The in¬ 
competent de Launay now lost his head metaphorically, in 
advance of losi^ig it literally, and surrendered, with a 
promise of safe conduct for himself and his troops. As the 
garrison emerged some were seized on by the infuriated 
crowds and slaughtered, and the rest hustled off to the com¬ 
parative safety of prison. De Launay himself was struck 
down, and his head, cut off with a butcher’s knife, paraded 
round Paris on a pike. The Provost of Merchants, for his 
eh ris 10 prevent the arming of the populace, was scizeii by 
another mob at the Hotel de Ville and suffered a similar 
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fate. The prisoners who poxired out of the dungeons of the 
Bastille consisted of four forgers, two lunatics, and a dissi¬ 
pated young noble. The people set about demolishing the 
fortress, but the task was taken over by professional house¬ 
breakers, who made a considerable profit out of the affair. 
The episode was a striking one, but the actual events have 
been greatly exaggerated by the romantic historians of the 
nineteenth century. Only some 800 individuals were able to 
justify their claim to the title of‘Conquerors of tlie Bastille’ 
and these were a mere handful of the agitated crowds who 
were ranging Paris, The significance of the fall of the Bastille 
lies in its symbolic value. The important fact was that the 
king had lost control of Paris and even with the troops called 
to Versailles had no prospect of regaining it. 

In the face of the Parisian revolution, what would be the 
reaction of the new ministry ? Fear had set the populace of 
the city in motion and now fear dictated the varying re¬ 
sponses of the court. The revolt of the Gardes Frangaises 
seemed to spell doom: even the foreign regiments were of 
doubtful loyalty. Breteuil counselled a withdrawal of the 
court to Compiegne and the restoration of order by militai^ 
force; Artois and Conde supported him; but Louis XVI was 
not the man for strong decisions. Did he even yet appreciate 
the seriousness of the situation ? On the day of the capture of 
the Bastille he returned late from the hunt and wrote in his 
diary, ‘ 14 July, nothing’. Suspicious of the ambitions of his 
brothers, and even more of those of Orleans, he hesitated, 
but sent to the Marshal de Broglie to ask if he could guaran¬ 
tee an escort to Metz, De Broglie was discouraging: he was 
not sure of his troops, he said. What subsequent policy, he 
asked, did the king propose to follow when he had reached 
Metz ? To this there was no answer. Since he feared to leave, 
Louis had no choice but to submit. He dismissed Breteuil, 
recalled Necker, and on 17 July went with fifty deputies to 
the Hotel de Ville of Paris to receive from the hands of 
Bailly the national cockade of red and blue, the colours of 
the city, with white for the house of Bourbon in between, 
symbol tliat Paris had reconquered its king. 
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Artois, generally regarded as the inspirer of the attempted 
military coup^ Cond6, the Polignacs, Breteuil, and their ad¬ 
herents, could no longer safely stay in France, denounced by 
pamphleteers and mob orators as enemies of the people. 
They fled across the frontier and the emigration had begun. 
In the next two months some 20,000 passports were de¬ 
livered. The privileged classes had proved themselves, at the 
first test, incapable even of defending themselves. The falsity 
of their position was revealed when it appeared that the au- 
tliority of the Crown, which they had done so much to 
undermine, was the only bulwark for their own privileges. 
In the first two weeks of July the Third Estate, which they 
had ignored or treated as a dependent ally, had taken over 
the revolution from them. It now had the burden of main¬ 
taining tlie state thrust upon it, along with the twin problem 
of reshaping French society and government after a pattern 
closer to its own interests and ideals. The door was wide 
open to reform: but the identity of the figure that was ad¬ 
vancing through the door seemed somehow difi'erent, its 
shape and size uncertain and vaguely menacing. 
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THE DECADE OF REVOLUTION 


I. THE RISING OF THE MASSES 

The revolt of Paris, in which culminated the nation-wide 
disturbances of 1789, and the general collapse of royal ad¬ 
ministration, confronted the members of the Third Estate 
with the problem of taking steps to protect property and re¬ 
store some semblance of law and order to France. In their 
turn, like the privileged classes before them, they were to 
find that they had started something tliey could not stop, 
and that a movement which they had envisaged as one of 
moderate constitutional and social reform was to become a 
revolution of a very different nature and scope. Their re¬ 
sponse to the new challenge was dictated by circumstances. 
All through the Revolution we find that theory plays little 
part in determining policies, though it has played much in 
their subsequent interpretation. The actions of the revolu¬ 
tionaries were most often prescribed by the need to find 
practical solutions to immediate problems, using the re¬ 
sources at hand, not by preconceived theories. 

The Parisian populace, which by its rising had frustrated 
the plans of the court and saved the Third Estate, was not 
moved solely by altruistic political emotion, it had its own 
grievance in the high price and shortage of bread. A week 
after the fall of the Bastille, Berber de Sauvigny, intendant 
of Paris, and his father-in-law, Foullon, who were respon¬ 
sible for food supplies, were seized by a mob besieging the 
Hotel de Ville and massacred. Their heads - it was an 
ancien regime custom -> were stuck on the end of pikes. A man 
in the uniform of a dragoon, followed by a large crowd, 
pushed his way into the meeting of the municipal body with 
a chunk of bleeding flesh, saying, ‘Here is the heart of 
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Bertier.’ When it was proposed to bring in the decapitated 
iiead also, messengers were sent out to inform the populace 
that the council was engaged on important business and 
preferred not to have the head of its former intendant on the 
agenda. The electors, who had been chosen in the first place 
as secondary electors for Paris to the States-General but had 
never dissolved, now constituted themselves the municipal 
authority, appointed Bailly, the eminent scientist, as Mayor 
in place of the murdered Provost of Merchants, and took 
over such government as the city was capable of. 

Events in Paris reflected those that had been taking 
place up and down the length and breadth of France. In 
some towns an understanding was reached between the old 
municipal authorities and the new revolutionary ones. Else¬ 
where revolutionary committees simply took control by 
main force. Before the changes were given legal sanction by 
the law on municipalities of 14 December, the municipal 
revolution was a fait accompli practically everywhere in 
France. The new authorities, however, required a means of 
restoring some degree of law and order. It was to their hand 
in the equally spontaneous growth of a citizen guard, which 
had been springing up everywhere for the dual purpose of 
protecting property from indiscriminate pillage and defend¬ 
ing the Third Estate from suspected or real aristocratic 
plots. This also was given official recognition: it became the 
National Guard, and on the morrow of the fall of the Bas¬ 
tille the hero of the American expedition, La Fayette, was 
appointed to its command in Paris, which made him, as the 
royal army disintegrated, potentially the most powerful man 
in France. 

Municipal authorities and National Guard represented 
the determination of the well-to-do Third Estate to take over 
die responsibility for government, local as well as national, 
that had fallen from the hands of the royal officials. In 
calling to its aid the people of Paris the Third Estate had 
let loose more dangerous forces than it realized, but it did 
not feel any strong remorse for the assassination of Bertier 
and Foullon. Was this blood, then, so pure, Bamave asked 
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in the National Assembly, making himself, as so many others 
were to be, the apologist of terrorism before he became its 
victim. In the countryside, however, a different revolution 
had been taking place, and one which the Third Estate 
viewed in a very different light. If 1788 saw the last Fronde, 
1789 saw the last Jacquerie. 

It must be frankly admitted that the history of eighteenth- 
century France as I have given it up to this point has been, 
apart from a few sentences, the history of one-tenth of the 
French people. Glacier-like, the rural masses of most na¬ 
tions before the nineteenth century remain anonymous and 
concealed, even from contemporaries, beneath the surface. 
That France was suffering from the effects of rural over¬ 
population I have already suggested, and equally that, short 
of a great increase in production, for which the conditions 
did not exist, there was no remedy for the consequent dis¬ 
tress. The result was an increasingly bitter struggle for the 
diminishing slice of cake ~ or rather of bread - that re¬ 
mained to go round. Land hunger was its most obvious 
manifestation. By 1789 peasant proprietors owned perhaps 
one-third of the land of France, though, in ignorance of 
what proportion of the arable this included, and knowing 
something of the great variations from district to district, 
such a statement tells us less than it seems to. Arthur Young, 
who continually complains that wherever there is the 
property of great nobles it is bound to be forest or waste, 
might have reflected that possibly this may have been be¬ 
cause so much of the more cultivable land had already 
passed out of their possession. Round the towns the wealthy 
bourgeoisie and noblesse de robe had invested heavily in land, 
on which they put farmers, or metayers on a stock and land 
lease. The more prosperous peasants were also building up 
their properties with some success. 

Short of confiscating the lands of the Church, and al¬ 
though this suggestion had been made earlier it was not a 
practical one before 1789, the only land that might still be 
thrown into the market was the common land of the village 
communities. A royal edict of 1767 established a procedure 
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for the enclosure of these which was to the advantage of the 
possessors of seigneurial rights and the larger proprietors. 
There were, however, also complaints in the cahiers that en¬ 
closures gave patches of land to the poorer villagers and so 
made them less amenable as hired labour. The better-off 
peasant proprietors, the laboureurs, thought that they lost 
more than they gained by enclosure of the commons and 
therefore opposed it, and with considerable success, for they 
exercised the strongest influence in the rural communities. 
The bitterest struggle in rural France during the last years of 
the ancien regime was between the peasant proprietors and the 
possessors of seigneurial rights. 

The seigneur might be a noble or a bourgeois, he might 
even be a prosperous peasant, for seigneurial rights were no 
more than, to quote a legal treatise of the time, ‘ a bizarre 
form of property*. Such rights were the banaliteSy the com¬ 
pulsion to use the lord’s mill, bakehouse, or winepress, the 
cens or quit-rents, a kind of perpetual ground T^nt^peages or 
tolls on the road or river, the right of keeping pigeons or 
rabbits to feed on the peasants’ crops. Innumerable local 
dues, in kind or money, were added to such more general 
ones. The seigneur himself in his court, through some petty 
local attorney appointed to act as his judge, adjudicated on 
disputes over his own rights. Appeals were to the parle- 
ments, which, as tlie magistrates were themselves large 
purchasers of seigneurial rights, had no doubts on which side 
the scales of justice should be tilted. Indeed, without the 
juridical backing of the parlemcnts the whole system of 
seigneurial rights might have collapsed, for the royal officials 
had no interest in the maintenance of a system which re¬ 
moved income from those who were taxable into the hands 
of those who could not be taxed. In the course of the 
eighteenth century, perhaps partly owing to the purchase 
of seigneurial rights as a form of investment, they came to be 
exacted with increasing severity. A class of professional 
feudistes took over the task of drawing up and revising the 
terriers in which the dues were recorded, resurrecting long- 
forgotten claims from old manorial rolls. A skilful feudiste^ 
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working on a commission basis, could secure a greatly 
increased return to the seigneur, and - since the latter 
possessed all the documents - without much danger of the 
claims being disproved, though legal cases over them were 
endless. 

Seigneurial dues were an anachronistic relic, a survival of 
feudal lordship which the peasant proprietors resented all 
the more because they were now the real owners of the land 
on which the dues were imposed; but the spirit of the push 
for increased seigneurial dues that was the main feature of 
the so-called ‘ feudal reaction ’ that preceded the Revolution 
was much more commercial than feudal. Mainmorte, retain¬ 
ing some of the features of personal servitude, and the capi- 
taineriesy or hunting rights in forest areas, were more truly 
feudal, but they were restricted in their incidence to certain 
areas. They were regarded as incompatible with the ideals 
of a century of enlightenment, and moreover non-nobles 
normally did not possess them, so they were generally con¬ 
demned. On the other hand the Third Estate in the towns 
had little quarrel with the seigneurial dues. Their cahiers 
said little on the subject until they were faced with the de¬ 
mands of the peasants. Demands for the abolition of 
seigneurial dues were subsequently inserted in the more 
general cahiers of the Third Estate, though usually with a 
provision for compensation. 

The deputies of the Third Estate evidently did not con¬ 
template dealing in a hurry with a grievance which did not 
affect them personally. Moreover, seigneurial dues were a 
form of property. To denounce feudalism’ in the abstract 
was all very well: to attack a widely owned property right 
was another matter. In fact the Third Estate ^d not launch 
the attack: the decision was taken out of its hands. Just 
as the parlcments and noblesse found that they had started a 
movement among the bourgeois which went far beyond 
their own aims, so the bourgeois were to repeat the experi¬ 
ence with the peasants. The bread riots of the spring and 
early summer of 1789 prepared the way for a general break¬ 
down of social discipline in the countryside. Here and there, 
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throughout France, abbeys and manor-houses were at¬ 
tacked, game was trapped illegally, the peasants ceased to 
pay their dues. The break-down of royal authority in the 
towns intensified rural unrest. Belief in an aristocratic plot ~ 
and there were in fact little local aristocratic plots, apart 
from what was going on at Versailles - spread like wildfire. 
In the third week of July there were risings in the Norman 
bocage, in Franche-Gomte, the Maconnais, and Alsace. 

Towards the end of July these sporadic risings were 
caught up in a different and more extensive movement 
which has come to be known as the Great Fear - a panic 
terror of brigands who were supposed to be descending on 
the peaceful villages of France. Over large areas the Great 
Fear raged like a forest fire. The legendary brigands were 
never clearly identified. In the north-east, where there had 
been the troubles of the Fronde, they were called the Maza¬ 
rines, and in the centre la bande anglaise - shades perhaps of 
the Black Prince and the Wliite Company still surviving in 
the age-old peasant memory. The association of an aristo¬ 
cratic plot with the menace of nameless brigands set a pat¬ 
tern that was to be repeated more than once in tlie Revolu¬ 
tion. At the time of the September massacre it was the 
criminals of the Paris prisons who were expected to be let 
loose by the aristocrats on the wives and children of Patriots. 
Given the picture of the Revolution as a rising of the riff-raff 
of the towns and the landless proleteiriat of the country, such 
fears are meaningless. When it is realized that the revolu¬ 
tionary masses were not these, but rather the master 
craftsmen, shopkeepers, and the like in the towns, and the 
peasant proprietors in the country, they become easily 
explicable. 

The prosperous professional men and officials of the Third 
Estate, who had seized control of the Revolution from the 
privileged classes, had no intention of letting it sUp from 
their hands, but the game they were playing, even if un¬ 
consciously, was a dangerous one. After the affair of the Bas-. 
tille they regained control of Paris with the aid of the 
new municipal authorities and the National Guard. The 
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countryside presented a more difficult problem. The 
peasants rarely attacked individuals, their objective was 
usually to bum the manorial rolls, overthrow enclosures and 
restore common lands, kill game, and ‘ have fires out of the 
Grand Duke’s wood Regular troops and National Guards 
were sent out from the towns to repress such disturbances 
and protect property rights. Where effective action was 
possible the rioters were seized and, after trial before sum¬ 
mary courts, hanged. In most areas, however, the authori¬ 
ties were powerless before the resistance of the peasantry. 
Unless something was done rapidly to remedy the situation, 
it was evident that it would soon be completely out of 
control. But from what quarter could a lead be given ? 

There was one more or less organized political body at 
Versailles. A group of deputies from Brittany had formed 
the plan of meeting daily in a cafr for the purpose of con¬ 
certing their policy. They were joined by deputies from 
other provinces and by some who were not deputies. The 
Club Breton - only after it had followed the Assembly to 
Paris and hired a hall from the Jacobin convent in the rue 
St Honore was it to be known as the Jacobin Club - became 
a rallying point for the Patriots, as those who aimed to com¬ 
plete the victory of the Third Estate called themselves. It 
was probably in private discussions at the Breton Club that 
the conclusion was reached that only by swift and drastic 
concessions could peace be restored to the countryside, and 
that the only hope of passing the necessary laws was to take 
the National Assembly by surprise and rush them through 
in a night session. The due d’Aiguillon, peer, commandant 
of the King’s Light Horse, a great landowner, and one of the 
liberal nobles who had led the secession to the Third Estate, 
was chosen to put the manoeuvre into effect on the night of 
the fourth of August; but, perhaps because he had learnt 
of the scheme and saw a personal advantage in anticipating 
d’Aiguillon, the initiative was seized from him by another 
liberal noble, the vicomte de Noailles, nicknamed for his 
lack of lands Jean sans-terre and therefore perhaps all the 
more ready to give away the property of others* D’Aiguillon 
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followed him, and then a fury of renunciation swept the 
Assembly. The privileges of nobles, tithe-holders, provincial 
estates, cities, corporations, were hurled on the bonfire. At 
two o’clock in the morning, exhausted but triumphant after 
its orgy of self-sacrifice, the Assembly decreed a solemn Te 
Deum and adjourned. 

Second thoughts brought a measure of repentance. The 
next week was spent in tidying up and whittling down the 
concessions of the night of the fourth of August. The 
Assembly had gone much farther than had perhaps origi¬ 
nally been intended. An attempt was made, in drawing up 
the definitive legislation, to rescue what could be saved from 
the holocaust by inventing a distinction between those rights 
which were ‘ feudal ’ in origin, that is, derived from personal 
servitude, and those which were of the nature of property, 
derived from a contractual relationship. The former were to 
be abolished. without compensation and the latter to be 
made redeemable. The distinction was a difficult one to 
draw in law and impossible in practice. The peasants simply 
disregarded their former obligations and stopped paying 
their dues, and no Assembly in Paris had any means of 
forcing them to do otherwise. When, finally, in July 1793, 
the Convention decreed the suppression of all remaining 
‘feudal rights’ without compensation, this was merely the 
recognition of a fait accompli. The peasant proprietors won 
their victory in 1789. So far as they were concerned the 
Revolution was over: their role for the rest of its history was 
a purely passive one, except where, as in Brittany and the 
Vendee, they turned into active opponents. 

For the National Assembly the unrest of the towns and 
the peasantry was a diversion from its proper task, which 
was to give France a new Constitution. Royal cooperation 
in this task was still less than half-hearted, and aristocratic 
opposition vigorous and vocal. The king, it was feared, had 
not drawn the necessary lesson from the fourteenth of July 
and the Patriots came to think that only another dose of the 
same medicine would make him fully amenable to their 
wishes. In Paris, popular agitators and journalists were 
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keeping the people in a fever of political excitement with 
denunciations of aristocratic plots. Neither the respectable 
leaders of the Patriot party in the Assembly, nor the less 
respectable agitators in the streets, could have taken effec¬ 
tive action, however, if it had not been for the continuing 
and even increasing economic distress of the populace. The 
incident which set fire to this inflammable material was so 
petty as to give ground for the suspicion that it was merely 
the occasion and not its cause. 



On I October a dinner was held at Versailles for the 
officers of the Flanders Regiment newly arrived there. 
When the king and queen appeared, to acknowledge their 
loyal acclamations, BlondePs song ‘0 Richard^ 0 mon rot, 
Vunivers t^abandonne\ from Gretry’s opera, was sung amid 
enthusiastic demonstrations. Nothing happened for four 
days, which is odd if this episode is to be regarded as the 
provocation which led to the October Days, but indeed the 
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whole story of what did happen is an odd one. On 5 October 
women gathered before the Hdtel de Ville demanding 
bread: this was quite normal. Getting no satisfaction the 
cry was raised - by whom ? - that they should make their 
way to Versailles to appeal to the king. Several thousands 
set out, gathering numbers as they went. It was a gloomy, 
wet October day, hardly the best one for a spontaneous 
demonstration. Now, however, the tocsin was being rung 
through Paris, district assemblies were meeting, National 
Guards and others were gathering, especially before the 
Hotel de Ville, where La Fayette, on horseback, was trying 
unavailingly to control the situation. The watchword still 
seemed to be to march on Versailles. At four o’clock in the 
afternoon the Municipal Council authorized La Fayette to 
move off with the National Guard, and now there appeared 
for the first time a definite objective: the king was to be 
brought back to Paris, With a mixed body of National 
Guards and others La Fayette set out. At Versailles Louis 
XVI, who as usual had been out hunting, returned in the 
afternoon, intendewed a deputation of the women who by 
now were congregated before the palace and promised them 
a supply of bread for Paris. That evening the main body of 
the Parisians arrived, settled down for the night as best they 
could or ranged about the streets of Versailles and the courts 
of the palace. At early dawn on the next day a few hundred 
of the demonstrators found a way into the palace, slaugh¬ 
tered some of the royal bodyguard whom they encountered 
and penetrated nearly to the queen’s apartments before they 
were repulsed* 

Morning saw serried masses in the courtyard before the 
palace, now with one cry, ‘To Paris!’ Was resistance to an 
armed mob of some 20,000 possible? It seems not to have 
been contemplated. The idea of flight had again been urged 
on the king and queen, only to be rejected by them, perhaps 
for fear of leaving the throne vacant for Orleans, whose 
inspiration was suspected behind the march on Versailles. 
The only course left was to yield as graciously as possible in 
the circumstances. In the afternoon of 6 October the 
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triumphal procession set out on the muddy march back to 
Paris ~ National Guards armed and royal bodyguard dis¬ 
armed, wagons laden with corn and flour lumbering, 
market men and women straggling along, Regiment of 
Flanders and Swiss Guard, La Fayette riding alongside the 
carriage bearing the royal family, also beside them the heads 
of two of the Royal Guards on pikes, a hundred deputies in 
carriages as evidence that the National Assembly would 
keep the king company, and trudging along in the rapidly 
failing twilight the dark shapes of thousands of nameless 
Parisians. At ten o’clock on a gloomy autumnal night the 
royal family, having first for two hours listened to speeches 
before the Hotel de Ville, at last reached the Tuileries, 
whence Louis XIV had departed for Versailles Ii8 years 
earlier, and camped down in hurriedly cleared rooms as best 
they could for the night. 

In the October Days the capital took possession of king 
and Assembly. For the next five years Paris was to dictate 
the course of the Revolution, and the Paris mob, which the 
Patriots of 1789 had used for their purposes, was to prove, 
as they were to discover in due course, a weapon that could 
be employed by more than one party and to more than one 
end. 


2. FRANCE UNDER THE CONSTITUENT 
ASSEMBLY 

It is easy in retrospect to see the fatality of the situation that 
had been created by October 1789 and the price at which 
the Third Estate had bought its victory. At the time few 
appreciated the full implications of what had been done 
and none knew if the victory was final. For that reason the 
triangular conflict of monarchy, aristocratic reaction, and 
democratic revolution continued. The king, having lost the 
initiative from the beginning, was doomed henceforth pas¬ 
sively to follow circumstances, always their victim and never 
their master. The opposition to the Revolution was to come 
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not from the monarchy but from the aristocratic revolution, 
the leaders of which had taken flight and were already pre¬ 
paring to instigate a coimter-revolution from abroad, having 
given up hope of successful resistance within France. Their 
belief was that it would be easy to reconquer their privileges 
by an invasion with the aid of foreign powers: what this 
might imply for Louis XVI and Marie-Antoinette did not 
much concern them. They followed from the beginning, 
therefore, a wrecking policy: the worse the excesses into 
which the Revolution fell, they thought, the sooner it would 
be over. 

The Third Estate itself could not believe in the complete¬ 
ness of its victory. The Patriots continued to attack the 
crown, though they had no practical alternative to royal 
government to propose. In spite of their suspicions, they 
could not rid themselves of the idea that government was 
the function of' the king and his ministers. On the other 
hand, distrusting the court and the queen profoundly, they 
could not trust Louis XVFs ministers to govern. Obviously 
the result was to make all government impossible, but this 
practical consequence was only gradually to be revealed. 
Meanwhile the National Assembly, though it continually 
interfered with the administration through its committees, 
assumed that its task was not to rule but to draw up a con¬ 
stitution. It was literally a Constituent Assembly. Since this 
was the eighteenth century, the first step inevitably was to 
lay down general principles in the form of a Declaration of 
Rights, which was accepted by the Assembly on 26 August 
1789. 

A whole book could be written - indeed books have been 
written - on the Decleiration of Rights. Little need be said 
here about the confused debate over its origins. American 
precedents are obvious but not fundamental, for even with¬ 
out these the same intellectual influences which produced 
the American Declaration would have operated in France. 
What were these influences? Not the little read and less 
understood Social Contract of Rousseau, nor the writings of 
the philosophes, so little concerned with political theory. If 
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a source in eighteenth-century France is looked for, it will 
be found in the Remonstrances ol‘ the parlements, and 
behind these in the ideas of the Natural Law school of 
thought, which provided the basic content of current 
political thinking. The Declaration begins with the assertion 
that men are free and equal in rights. This was not intended 
to eliminate social distinctions, but their justifica tion hence¬ 
forth was to be utility. The object was to abolish distinctions 
based on privilege, and break the monopoly still retained 
by the privileged orders of the higlier posts under the 
government, which was already a social anachronism. All 
careers are henceforth to be open to talent equally, but this 
is where equality stops. The right of property is recognized 
as natural, inalienable, sacred, and inviolable. Freedom 
from arbitrary arrest and imprisonment, freedom of opinion 
‘even religious’, freedom from taxation without consent, are 
recognized as political rights. Law is the expression of the 
general will, by which is meant the will of a representative 
assembly, for the idea of the general will was common in 
eighteenth-century political thought and is not to be 
interpreted in the subtle philosopliical sense given to the 
term by Rousseau. 

The Declaration of Rights was the death-warrant of the 
system of privilege, and so of the ancien regime. In this respect 
it inaugurated a new age. Yet in the history of ideas it 
belonged rather to the past than to the future' The age of 
individual rights was not beginning but ending. The 
Declaration was the conclusion, not the commencement, of 
* a great intellectual development and is far from summing 
up the revolution in political ideas that the democratic 
movement of the later eighteenth century brought about. 
A shorter and often unnoticed decree of the Constituent 
Assembly, passed after the forcible removal of the king to 
Paris, tells us more. This decree changed the royal title from 
‘Louis, by the grace of Gk)d, King of France and Navarre’ 
to ‘Louis, by the grace of God and the constitutional law of 
the state, King of the French ’ - roi des Frangais. It was a recog¬ 
nition that divine-right monarchy belonged to the past. It 
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was more than this: it meant that the state had ceased to be 
simply a territory, or collection of territories, under a single 
authority; it had become a people, a nation, and as the 
Declaration of Rights said, ‘ The source of all sovereignty 
resides essentially in the nation.’ 

To understand fully the significance of this change in 
political ideas we must look back to the treatise which 
expressed in the clearest language the political ideals of the 
Third Estate on the eve of the elections to the States- 
General. Sieyes’ famous Qu^est-ce que le Tiers £tat? was 
primarily an attack on the privileged orders and an asser¬ 
tion that the Third Estate was the nation; but Sieyes did 
not stop at this, he went on to tell the nation what its powers 
were: 

The Nation exists before all things and is the origin of all. Its 
will is always legal, it is the law itself... Nations on earth must be 
conceived as individuals outside the social bond, or as is said, in 
the state of nature. The exercise of their will is free and independent 
of all civil forms. Existing only in the natural order, tlieir will, to 
have its full effect, only needs to possess the natural characteristics 
of a will. In whatever manner a nation wills, it suffices that it does 
will; all forms are valid and its will is always the supreme law. 

In the ideas of Sieyes, and in the practice of the Revolution, 
a national sovereignty far more extensive in both theory 
and fact than the monarchical sovereignty of the ancien 
regime was let loose on the world. This national sovereignty 
was not, like the sovereignty of the people in Rousseau, 
confined to the drawing up of general laws by an assembly of 
the whole people, such as was conceivable only of a little 
state hardly as big as the smallest Swiss canton. For Sieyes, 
as for the French Revolution, the full power of the absolute 
and unlimited sovereignty of the people was attributed to a 
representative assembly, which, it was assumed, being the 
embodiment of the people, was not susceptible of any limi¬ 
tations, nor of needing any, for the people could not be 
supposed to be capable of exercising tyranny over itself. At 
the very moment, therefore, when restrictions on the 
exercise of political power were being laid down with an 
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eye to the authorities of the past, a new political authority 
was set up which was by its very nature emancipated from 
all such restrictions. 

The contradiction was crystallized in the opposition be¬ 
tween the two leading political ideas of the revolutionaries. 
The idea of the separation of powers, incorrectly attri¬ 
buted to Montesquieu, who had argued for a balance and 
not a rigid separation, was employed to exclude executive 
influence from the legislature; on the other hand, the prin¬ 
ciple of popular sovereignty justified the legislative assembly 
in any invasion of the sphere of the executive. Altiiough the 
full effects of the emancipation of sovereignty from all 
restraints were not to be seen for another century and a half, 
the revolutionary and Napoleonic quarter of a century in 
France provided some indication of what they would be. At 
the same time it must not be supposed that the Constituent 
Assembly was conscious that it was inaugurating anything 
other than a liberal and individualist regime. 

Two years of discussion in committee and of debates in 
the Assembly were required before the Constitution was 
completed. Much of this discussion was too detailed and 
technical to arouse public interest, but one of the issues 
which provoked a major controversy arose at an early 
stage. The first constitutional committee of the Assembly 
proposed, towards the end of August 1789, that the king 
should be given an absolute veto on legislation. The patriot 
orators and journalists started a popular agitation against 
the proposal. As one revolutionary journal put it, presum¬ 
ably not in irony, the speed with which the populace 
became instructed on this ‘truly delicate and profound 
question’ was incredible. Who could have guessed, in the 
summer of 1789, how little it would matter whether the 
king had an absolute or a suspensive veto, or no veto at all ? 
The episode is of significance, coming between the fall of 
the Bastille and the October Days, as an indication of the 
interplay between the Patriot party in the Assembly and 
the Parisian agitators. 

The threat of a popular rising was a form of blackmail 
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that the more advanced section of the Assembly continually 
used against its opponents. But mobs require leaders, and to 
provide this intermediate leadership an underworld of 
political agitators and journalists grew up which was cap¬ 
able of being used, when the revolutionaries themselves 
split, by one faction against another, and in the end of 
becoming a power in itself. This is to look ahead. The 
Constituent Assembly, even if it was ready to make use of 
popular unrest to put pressure on the king, had no intention 
of'sharing its political authority with the lower social strata, 
as it made clear in the debates on the franchise. It was, 
of course, difficult to talk grandly about the sovereignty of 
the people in theory and at the same time refuse political 
rights to a large section of the sovereign people - difficult 
but not impossible. Sieyes provided the necessary formula 
in the shape of the distinction between active and passive 
citizens. All adult males were citizens, but only those who 
paid a direct tax equivalent to the value of three days* 
labour in the year were active citizens with the right of 
voting. A much higher qualification was required for 
membership of the electoral assemblies: the qualification for 
sitting in the Legislative Assembly was to be the payment of 
a tax of a marc d'argent, about 52 livres. In this way it was 
hoped that the principle of democratic sovereignty might 
have the sting taken out of it and effective power remain in 
the hands of the propertied classes. This was the issue which 
produced the most violent division in the ranks of the Third 
Estate. A few members of the Assembly, including parti¬ 
cularly the deputy from Arras, Robespierre, and a large 
body of agitators and journalists in Paris, denounced these 
proposals as creating, in the words of one of them, Marat, 
an ‘ aristocracy of wealth In the end, before the Constitu¬ 
tion was finally passed into law in 1791, the qualification of 
the silver mark wais dropped, though the other property 
qualifications remained. 

The year 1790, following on an improved harvest in 1789, 
was, apart from some mutinies and a good deal of scattered 
imrest, a comparatively peaceful year. The optimism and 
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idealism of the early phase of the Revolution still set the 
prevailing tone, and the rosy light with which France was 
suffused seemed the promise of dawn rather than the darker 
hues of sunset. The Revolution, perhaps for most of the na¬ 
tion, was something won, not something yet to be fought for, 
and as such it was celebrated, in the summer of 1790, all 
over the country. Out of many possible illustrations may be 
chosen the civic fete of 20 June, held by a society formed at 
Paris for the purpose of commemorating the tennis-court 
oath. Arranged in a procession the participants march from 
Paris to Versailles, in their midst four victors of the Bastille 
bearing a tablet of bronze with the tennis-court oath in¬ 
scribed thereon, and four other victors carrying stones from 
the demolished fortress. At Versailles the municipality wel¬ 
comes them and a guard of honour from the Flander regi¬ 
ment presents arms. The procession proceeds to the tennis- 
court, where all present renew the oath 'dans un saisissement 
religieux\ After speeches, in the course of which one orator 
tells them that their children will flock to that sacred spot as 
the Muslims to Mecca, four aged men seal the tablet in the 
walls. With mutual embracings the municipality, the Na¬ 
tional Guard of Versailles, and the Flanders regiment escort 
them to the gates of the town. On the return journey a halt 
is made in the bois de Boulogne, where a repast for 300, 
‘worthy of our ancestors', is seized by young patriotic 
nymphs on tables decorated with the busts of the friends of 
humanity, Rousseau, Mably, Benjamin Franklin. For grace 
the first two articles of the Declaration of Riglits are 
read. A toast is proposed by Danton to the liberty and hap¬ 
piness of the whole world: Robespierre, Barnave, and other 
prominent revolutionaries follow with equally appropriate 
toasts, and women dressed as shepherdesses crown the depu¬ 
ties present with oak leaves. Now the four victors of the 
Bastille bring on a model of it, which they place on a table. 
National Guards surround it and destroy it with their 
swords, one hopes carefully, for in the midst is found, O joy, 
O ravishment of the spectators, a baby dressed in white, 
symbol of oppressed innocence and new-born liberty; also a 
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red Phrygian cap, which amid applause is placed on the 
baby’s head, and several copies of the Declaration of Rights 
and extracts from the works of Raynal and Rousseau, which 
are scattered among the spectators. With this final gesture 
the celebration is ended. It seems all very fresh and innocent 
and even naive, but unless we can recapture some of the 
spirit in which such fetes were held and trees of liberty were 
planted, and judge them without undue cynicism or wisdom 
after the event, we shall fail to understand an essential ele¬ 
ment in the revolutionary victory. This spirit was what 
Wordsworth recalled when he looked back to the days when 
he was a companion of the young republicans of Blois. 

Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 

But to be young was very Heaven! O times, 

In which the meagre, stale, forbidding ways 
Of custom, law and statute, took at once 
The attraction of a country in romance! 

When Reason seemed the most to assert her rights 
When most intent on making of herself 
A prime enchantress to assist the work, 

Which tlien was going forward in her name! 

Not favoured spots alone, but the whole earth, 

The beauty wore of promise - that which sets 
(As at some moments might not be unfelt 
Among the bowers of Paradise itself) 

I’he budding rose above the rose full blown. 

In tliis idyllic landscape, or cloud-cuckoo land of political 
ideals, the ardent revolutionaries dwelt, while the Constitu¬ 
ent Assembly laboriously debated the constitutional pro¬ 
posals, and the king’s government continued its decline into 
ever-increasing impotence. Urgent problems demanded at¬ 
tention. Something had to be done to restore local govern¬ 
ment. Since there could be no question of abolishing the 
communal councils which had sprung up spontaneously all 
over France, they remained the basic element in the new 
system of local government. In place of the thirty or ^o 
gerieralites France was divided into eighty-three departments. 
The essential object of this change was to destroy the 
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provincial spirit, so bound up with the traditions of the ancien 
regime and the system of privilege. At the same time the 
electoral principle, with a property qualification, was sub¬ 
stituted for the monarchical principle of nomination. Before 
1789 local government had been controlled almost exclu¬ 
sively by officials appointed from above; after 1789 it was 
entirely in the hands of committees elected from below. In 
the long run, with its system of municipalities or corrunuries, 
and departments, the Constituent Assembly had laid sound 
foundations, as a century and a half of subsequent history 
was to show; but immediately its legislation was vitiated by 
two glaring gaps. The new local authorities were given con¬ 
siderable powers, but no provision was made for financing 
their activities. Naturally, within a year they were bank¬ 
rupt. Further, no administrative machinery was created to 
connect the local and central government. If it is added that 
a natural conflict of interests rapidly developed between the 
departmental directories, representing the wealthier classes, 
and the conununes, in which a poorer though still proper¬ 
tied section of the population was represented, it is evident 
why the disintegration of central government was to be ac¬ 
companied, and indeed partly caused, by a parallel collapse 
of local government. 

Apart from the reorganization of local government, the 
most urgent problem before the Constituent Assembly was 
finance. In the spring and summer of 1789 the collection of 
the taxes, both direct and indirect, had broken down. Fiscal 
equality was achieved at a bound in a situation in which no¬ 
body paid any taxes at all. At the same time the National 
Assembly demonstrated its financial orthodoxy by ordering 
the resumption of payments of interest on the royal debt. 
The financial burden was also immensely increased by the 
achievement of a reform which the controllers-general of the 
past had never dared to introduce. All venal offices were 
abolished. This was undoubtedly the removal of one of the 
greatest abuses of the ancien regime, and, more remarkable, it 
was the work of an assembly composed, so far as concerned 
the Third Estate, of venal officers in the proportion of some 
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43 per cent. The explanation of what might otherwise seem 
an act of extraordinary self-abnegation on their part is that 
before 1789 at least some of the offices had already been 
declining in value, and that it was not abolition without 
compensation. 

The solution to the fundamental financial problem was a 
simple one. It had been commonly held that the property of 
the Church was in some way dififerent from other property. 
As early as August 1789 left-wing deputies were asser¬ 
ting that ecclesiastical property belonged to the nation. 
Occasional outbursts of anti-clerical feeling appeared during 
the summer of 1789 and the upper clergy were the objects of 
attack along with the noblesse. On 10 October the secular- 
minded and ambitious Bishop of Autun, better remembered 
as Talleyrand, whose life, declares a biographical dictionary 
of the time, ‘would be the secret history of our epoch’, 
proposed the nationalization of ecclesiastical property, on 
condition that the state took over the financial responsibili¬ 
ties of the Church. The sale of Church lands, he declared, 
would bring in two milliards of livres, and the upkeep of the 
clergy would cost only 100 million a year. It seemed, if one 
may put it so, a heaven-sent solution to an otherwise 
insoluble problem. That so much valuable land had been 
kept out of the market in the dead hand of the Church had 
long been a grievance to the land-hungry bourgeois and 
peasants. The lower clergy, who were promised an annual 
salary of not less than 1,200 livres for a cure, apparently 
stood to gain materially by the proposals. With very little 
opposition, on 19 December, the sale of the first 400 million 
livres of Church properties was decreed. Among those who 
negotiated for their purchase was Marie-Antoinette. That it 
was to be the first step in the secularization of the state and 
the commencement of a still unfinished war between the 
Church and the Revolution hardly anyone guessed. 

Backed by the proceeds of the sale of Church lands, paper 
money, in the form of assignats, was issued. It was to be 
bought in and destroyed as money returned to the Treasury 
from the sales, and thus the fear of inflation, which had 
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haunted France since the time of John Law, was dissipated. 
With the aid of the assignats the interest on the rentes could 
be paid, the bottomless budget plugged, and a breathing- 
space ensured in which the Assembly could bring into opera¬ 
tion a new and reformed fiscal system. In fact, instead of 
stabilizing the situation, as it supposed, the Assembly had 
primed the pump of continued revolution. Inflation was to 
be the root cause which perpetuated economic distress and 
so provided the raw material for future upheavals; but this 
consequence must not be pre-dated. There had been, before 
1789, a shortage of currency in France, and therefore a cer¬ 
tain amount of slack existed to be taken up before the rope 
began to tighten. The assignats, whicli were at a slight dis¬ 
count of 5 per cent when they were issued, had only fallen 
from 95 to 91 per cent of their face value by January 1791 
and to 87 per cent in July. It is after this date that the catas¬ 
trophic fall begins. The Constituent Assem])ly, by confisca¬ 
ting the lands of the Churcli^ had given itself' two years in 
which to complete its work. 

While the nationalizing of Church lands aroused little 
opposition, the imposition of the Civil Constitution on the 
Churcli, by a law of July 1790, was to have a very different 
reception. In the new organization, bishops and cures were, 
on the best democratic principles, to be elected by those on 
the roll of active citizens. The religious orders were dis¬ 
solved, except provisionally for those engaged in teaching 
and charitable work. In these laws for the first time we come 
to a development which was determined mainly by ideo¬ 
logical considerations rather than by pressure of circum¬ 
stances. The anti-clericalism of Voltaire and the philosophes 
had bitten so deeply into the minds of those who represented 
the Third Estate at Paris that the extent of the opposition 
their reorganization of the Church was to provoke was hid¬ 
den from them. Unknowingly, they had added religious 
schism to the other causes of political and social imrest. Open 
opposition was slow to develop, however. The clergy them¬ 
selves, to begin with, were at a loss to know what to do. The 
king, after some months’ delay, ratified the Civil Constitu- 
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tion. Tlie oath of loyalty to the Constitution, which was im- 
posed on all clergy, was taken only l^y seven bishops out of 
i6o; but of the lower clergy possibly about onc-third took 
the oath. In the local variations the religious map of nine¬ 
teenth-century France was already sketched out, with lour 
main centres of opposition to the Chvil Constitution, in the 
north-cast (Nord and Pas-de-C'alais), Brittany and its en¬ 
virons, part ol'the mountainous region oi tiie centre (Lozere 
and Haute-Loirc), and an area in the east (Bas-Rhin and 
Moselle). Divided and hesitant, the Church waited for a 
lead from the Pope, who, anxious not to do anything that 
would imperil the Papal possessions of AvigrK>n and the 
Venaissin, postponed a decision as long as he could. Only in 
March 1791 did the Vatican take the plunge, declare the 
Civil Constitution destructive of the Catholic religion, and 
denounce the ^monstrous right’ of liberty of thought and 
writing. Soon after, when the Vatican suspended all priests 
who did not withdraw their acceptance, a movement of re¬ 
traction began among the clergy who had taken the oath. 
The Constitutional Church, in spite of a great shortage of 
qualified clergy, was to survive for a decade. The war that 
had been started between Church and state was to continue 
to the twentieth century. 

I’o catalogue the laws, most of them of a more permanent 
nature than the ecclesiastical legislation, in which the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly continued the great age of reform in¬ 
augurated before 1789, would be a long task. Their key-note 
was liberty. All offices were opened to Protestants in 1789; 
there was opposition from Alsace and Lorraine to the grant¬ 
ing of rights of citizenship to Jews but this was finally voted 
three days before the Constituent Assembly dissolved. The 
attempt, when the States-General-met, to prevent the pub¬ 
lication of reports of its meetings was frustrated by Mira- 
beau, who adopted the device of turning his journal into the 
form of a periodical report to his constituents. Until the 
revolution of 10 August 1792 the press enjoyed the most 
absolute liberty. The theatre was equally freed from control 
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and became, like the press, a medium of political propa¬ 
ganda. 

The proposal to abolish slavery in the colonies, put for¬ 
ward by the Societc des amis dcs Noirs^ met with opposition 
from the. strong vested interest of the plantation owners, 
many of whom were resident in France, and from the mer¬ 
chants engaged in tlie Atlantic trade*. TIk* Declaration of 
Rights was a little dilhcult to reconcile with slavery, but the 
(>)nstituent Assembly gallantly swallowed its principles, 
which, however, havirtg penelraied to the Antilles, were to 
provoke a devastating revolt there, d'he principle of liberty 
also ran into dilTiculties in its application to the traditional 
authority of the father rd' the family. This was henceforth 
restricted to children under the age of twenty-one and the 
powers ol' imprisonment it carried with it were limited, 
though not abolished. The secularization of marriage was a 
logical corollary of the anti-clerical ideology, but the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly only reached the point ol proclaiming the 
principle that marriage was a civil contract. Civil marriages 
and secular registrations of births and deaths were to be 
established by law in 1792, when a system of civil divorce 
was also introduced. The laws ol'inheritance, which varied 
from province to province, presented loo controversial a 
problem for the Constituent Assembly to solve The prin¬ 
ciple of equality of inheritance between children was 
generalized in 1790, but specific prohibitions against willing 
property unequally were only introduced in 1793. 

That the criminal laws and the law courts, both civil and 
criminal, needed drastic reform was generally agreed by 
enlightened opinion before the Revolution. On the future 
of the parlements, which clung to the use of torture and the 
good old ways, there were no two opinions in the Third 
Estate; they were first put on permanent vacation and then 
abolished, a new system of courts being set up in their place. 

‘ Imaginary crimes ’ ~ heresy, l^se-majest6, and magical prac¬ 
tices - were no longer recognized. Mutilations and all forrns 
of torture were removed from the list of punishments, 
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leaving only deportation, imprisonment, and death. The 
aristocratic privilege of decapitation was extended to the 
whole nation, with the aid ol'a new invention, incorrectly 
attributed to Dr Guillotiii. What all this meant in the way 
of humanitarian progress cannot easily be overestimated. 

Along with liberty and equality the National Assembly 
proclaimed the sanctity of property, though this did not in¬ 
clude ‘ feudal ’ privileges or the lands of the Church. What it 
meant was the free exploitation of recognized property 
rights; it therefore implied the extinction of the system of 
state control of trade and industry. The corporations were 
suppressed; but when the workers of Paris assumed that 
liberty meant the liberty to strike, the Assembly replied with 
the law Le Chapelier, pnjhibiting associations of workers. 
Even the left-wing in the Assembly did not oppose this law. 
In the country a major issue was that of enclosures. In spite 
of rural hostility, which had be^en manifested before 1789 
and was expressed in the parish cahiers^ the Assembly went 
as far as it dared, in the face of this opposition, in author¬ 
izing and encouraging them. Finally, all internal restric¬ 
tions on the free passage of goods were abolished, the 
long-elaborated plans for a single tariff at last emerging from 
the bureaux of tlie Ccmtrdlegeneral and being put into effect by 
the officials who had struggled unavailingly for their accept¬ 
ance before 1789. On the other hand the protective system 
of tariffs on goods coming into France was strictly pre¬ 
served, for the free-trade treaty of Vergennes with England 
had aroused a torrent of opposition and the economic crisis 
was attributed, however incorrectly, to it. Similarly, the 
monopoly of colonial trade was maintained. Altogether, the 
National Assembly cannot be charged with slavish adher¬ 
ence to theoretical principles of liberty in its economic legis¬ 
lation. 

While the foundations were thus being laid for the future, 
the present had been forgotten and France was fast sliding 
into a state of anarchy. The collapse of the civil administra¬ 
tion was serious, but even worse was the spread of indisci¬ 
pline atnong the armed forces of the Grown. Revolutionary 
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committees of soldiers and sailors were formed, which came 
into conflict with their officers. The most notorious among 
many outbreaks was that in August 1790 at Nancy, where 
the regiment of Chateauvieux, after the cruel punisliment of 
the couvroieSy a kind of running the gauntlet, had been in¬ 
flicted on two insubordinate soldiers, mutinied and with the 
aid of the mob took control of the town. The marquis de 
Bouille, in command of the army of the East, stormed 
Nancy with heavy loss on both sides; several of the mutineers 
were sentenced to deatli and some forty-one to the galleys. 
Though the National Assembly voted thanks to Bouill6, 
political agitators were able to make good use of the 
episode for propaganda purposes. 

Revolutionary clubs played a leading part in such dis¬ 
turbances, and indeed in a state in which the old autliorities 
had collapsed and the new ones had hardly begun to func¬ 
tion it was inevitable that such revolutionary groups should 
become the real centres of power. The establishment at Ver¬ 
sailles of the Breton Cllub, hiter to become the Jacobins, has 
already been mentioned. The deputies w'ho belonged to the 
club constituted an influential left-wing pressure group in 
the Assembly. By such forms of social assistance as the dis¬ 
tribution of vouchers for cheap bread, and by giving pecu¬ 
niary or legal help to poorer, patriots in distress, they 
acquired a popular clientele, though not until October 
1791, when additional galleries were constructed and their 
sessions thrown open to the public, could they be said to 
have fallen under the influence of the mob instead of influ¬ 
encing it. The prestige of the club was so great that it was 
able to survive extensive secessions. It far surpassed in in¬ 
fluence the other political clubs, such as the right-wing Club 
des Valois and the left-wing club of the Cordeliers, which 
was led by extra-parliamentary agitators like Danton, Ca¬ 
mille Desmoulins, Anacharsis Clootz, friend of humanity, 
and the poetically self-named Fabre d’Eglantine. 

All over France similar political clubs were formed by 
local revolutionaries. Establishing a system of correspond¬ 
ence with the Paris Jacobins, many of them came to adopt 
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its name and look to it for leadership. By 1793 there were 
probably between five and eight thousand such clubs, with 
a nominal membership of perhaps half a million, though the 
active membership may have been much smaller. The 
Jacobin Clubs gradually came to usurp the powers of local 
government, and later, under the Committee of Public 
Safety, became in effect auxiliary administrative bodies as 
well as centres of propaganda and electoral influence. The 
role of the clubs in revolutionary France is yet one more ex¬ 
ample of the victory of practical considerations over theory, 
for in theory any kind of party organization was regarded as 
factious and held in disrepute. The very idea of concerted 
action among tlie deputies in the Assembly was looked on 
with suspicion. The justification for the part played by the 
clubs was given by a speaker at the Jacobin Club of Paris 
in April 1793: ‘Patriots do not form a party,’ he declared, 

‘ that designation can only be applied to the intriguers of the 
Convention.’ It was through the Jacobin Clubs that the 
more advanced revolutionaries were gradually able to im¬ 
pose their rule on France. The pattern remained to the end 
what it had been in the beginning: the exploitation of popu¬ 
lar discontent and the stirring up of mob passions, whether 
against aristocrats or priests, or simply political opponents. 

The Jacobins, of course, were not the mere ^vauriens' of 
royalist legend. At the commencement the high subscription 
of 36 livres, with 12 livres entrance fee, as well as the level 
of the debates, were sufiicient safeguard against this. Al¬ 
though the membership of the Jacobin Clubs was broadened 
later, it has been shown that even under the Terror they re¬ 
mained largely middle class in composition: the tax assess¬ 
ments of the Jacobins were well above the average. They 
were opposed both to the rich and to the property less. They 
came from the cities and small towns: though there were 
clubs in villages they seem to have exhibited little activity, 
and the rural masses, after the summer of 1789, were either 
passive or hostile to the Revolution. What held the Jacobins 
together was less class interest than a common ideology, 
which became increasingly narrow with the development of 
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ritual, tests of orthodoxy, purges, and public confessions. 
Being only a small minority in the whole nation they came 
to think of themselves as a chosen body, an elite, ‘ the very 
small number, ’ Camille Desmoulins put it in 1791, ‘ of those 
to whom only the witness of their conscience is necessary, 
the small number of men of character, incorruptible citizens,’ 
If we want to understand the revolutionaries we must 
remember above all that they had been nurtured on a 
classical education. Robespierre, asked what constitution 
lie wanted, replied 'That of Lycurgus’. Plutarch, Livy, 
Tacitus were their teachers; Brutus the consul, Brutus the 
tyrannicide, and Cincinnatus their models. They wore 
Phrygian caps, built triumphal arches, and erected statues - 
usually of not very durable plaster - to all the classical vir¬ 
tues, crowned their heroes with laurel wreaths, converted 
the appropriately classical church of Ste Genevieve into a 
Pantheon to hold the mortal relics of their prophets and 
martyrs, and if they had to die, did it when they could in 
the old Roman fashion. They were to have senates and 
councils of ancients, bearers of the fasces, consuls, and in due 
course an emperor. But even their classicism, as I have 
already implied, was not an invention of the Revolution. 
In the plastic arts its triumph was already manifest before 
1789. Hubert Robert’s landscapes, with ruined temples and 
fallen columns, earlier in the century testified to the interest 
in the antique. The French Academy at Rome was the 
centre from which a more rigorous classicism spread and the 
crucial moment was when the most brilliant of the rising 
young artists in France, David, went there with the Prix de 
Rome in 1774. The new style won its decisive victory with 
David’s Oath of the Horatii^ exhibited in the Salon of 17^5- 
When the Revolution came it merely set the seal on Ids 
artistic triumph. While Vigee Le Brun emigrated and 
Fragonard for a time took refuge in Provence from the new 
hard climate, David became the unchallenged leader of 
revolutionary art. He put his already great reputation and 
his artistic genius to the service of the Revolution. The 
Jacobin Club, of which he had become a member, commis- 
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sioned him, on the first anniversary of the tennis-court 
oath, to immortalize it in paint. His drawing for this, exhi¬ 
bited in 1791 and widely reproduced, is, of course, an 
imaginative reconstruction, influenced by subsequent 
political events, and not a contemporary record. It was 
destined never to be finished, for the artist entered the 
Convention, and politics, or political art, made increasing 
demands on him until I'hermidor. He was to be, for a time, 
practically the artistic dictator of France. Contrary to an 
old story, he used his influence, as a member of the Com¬ 
mission of Monuments, to save the artistic treasures of 
France and he protected Fragonard. If his huge canvases 
won him his contemporary fame and made him the official 
artist of Jacobinism, however, it is by his magnificent 
portraits that he survives as one of the greater painters of 
France. In modern times, at least, official art is generally 
bad art. David’s contribution to the propagation of Jacobin 
ideology must be spoken of in its place. 

All this is to anticipate. Between 1789 and 1791 suCh 
consistency as the Jacobin Clubs were later to give the 
Revolution was lacking. Agitators and journalists were 
stirring up trouble and the Constituent Assembly was 
unable to control the rising tide of anarchy. To condemn 
the Assembly, in the language of Burke, as a collection of 
country curates and petty provincial attorneys is absurd. 
Though a majority of the members were, naturally, local 
notabilities who as individuals have left no mark on history, 
there has perhaps never been an assembly in French histoiy 
which contained so much talent. What its members lacked 
was what in the nature of things they could not have 
acquired - political experience. If in this respect one man 
stands out in contrast to almost all the other members of 
the Constituent Assembly, it was not because he was wiser 
or better than the rest, but because he, almost alone, 
recognized as if by a native instinct the necessary conditions 
of the parliamentary regime. 

Mirabeau, younger son of the physiocratic marquis, won 
notoriety before the Revolution for his amorous adventures. 
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He published works of varying degrees of scurrility and 
obscenity and attempted to break into public: life by way of 
the back-stairs of diplomacy and shady finance. The Revo¬ 
lution provided the opportunity for him to turn to a better 
use the energy and ability which had gone to waste under 
the aruien regime. Even before his election to the States- 
Gencralj Mirabeau had written to the Foreign Secretary 
warning him of the need for the ministry to adopt a plan 
of action in order to remain in command of the situation 
and avoid the dangers of aristocratic plots and demo¬ 
cratic excesses. No nc^tice was taken of his advice and the 
government was to fall a victim to both in turn. Elected a 
member of the Third Estate, Mirabeau, with his stentorian 
voice, massive build, lion-like mane, and domineering coun¬ 
tenance, its natural ugliness accentuated by the ravages of 
smallpox, at once became a leading figure, f'or the Assembly 
itself, filled with worthy and high-minded characters 
amongst whom he was as out of place as Gulliver among the 
Lilliputians, he had the utmost contempt. But he concealed 
this. I have never known any man who, when he wished, 
could be more seductive than him, wrote the young Genevan 
Dumont, one of the group of experts who prepared Mira- 
beau’s speeches and whose backroom services enabled him 
to speak, as no other member of the Assembly could, with 
authority on any and every subject. Mirabeau at the outset 
made himself the voice of the Third Estate against the 
privileged Orders, to which he belonged by birth, but it was 
for the purpose of strengthening, not destroying, monar¬ 
chical authority. ‘ I am the only one in that patriotic horde,’ 
he said on one occasion, defending in private the need for 
royal authority, ‘who can speak thus without performing a 
volte-face. I have never adopted their romance, nor their 
metaphysics, nor their useless crimes.’ Necker he despised 
as only a strong, ruthless man can despise a weak-minded 
sentimentalist. While maintaining his reputation as a 
staunch revolutionary by violent-sounding, though often 
moderate in content, speeches, he established secret rela¬ 
tions with the court. Marie-Antoinette was willing to pay 
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him, but not to trust him. ‘We will never be so wretched, 
I believe,’ she wrote, ‘as to be reduced to the painful extre¬ 
mity of having recourse to Mirabeau.’ Tlie king and queen 
never understood the reason of his demand for a ministry 
responsible to the Assembly, a principle, he rightly declared, 
‘more important even, if possible, to the king than to his 
people.’ With the man w-^ho should have been his natural 
ally. La Fayette, head ol the National Guard and a popular 
idol, mutual dislike made it impossible for liim to work. 
Even apart from such personal difficulties, Mirabeau’s plan 
of action could hardly have achieved success. His position 
w'as essentially false, fated as he was to arouse the distrust 
of the court by demogogic speeches in the Assembly, and of 
the revolutionaries by his attempts to preserve the authority 
of the Growm. In January 1791 he still wielded enough 
influence to be elected president of the Assembly. In April 
he died, worn out by toil and excesses, at the age of forty- 
tw'o. ‘O people,’ wrote Marat, ‘render thanks to the gods, 
your most formidable enemy has fallen.’ To Mirabeau him¬ 
self was attributed the dying phrase, ‘ I carry in my heart 
the funeral knell of the monarchy.’ 

Only after Mirabeau’s death, and two years too late, did 
Louis XVI and Marie-Antoinette put into effect the advice 
that he had consistently given them to fly from Paris and 
set up the royal standard, with all who would support it, in 
a provincial capital. Mirabeau’s advice had been to go to 
Rouen, in conservative and phlegmatic Normandy, flanked 
by the Catholic and royalist forces of Brittany and the 
Vendee. I’he king and queen, when at last they saw no hope 
but in flight, chose the destination they had contemplated 
in 1789, Metz, where Bouille, after the suppression of the 
mutiny at Nancy, still maintained some kind of discipline 
among his troops, and from whence the frontier could easily 
be gained. The devoted Fersen made the arrangements for 
the escape. At half-past ten at night, on 20 June 1791, by an 
unguarded door, the king and queen, with the king’s sister, 
Mme Elizabeth, the two royal children and their governess, 
left the Tuilcries in a waiting carriage. At the gate of Saint- 
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Martin they changed into a heavy berline prepared for the 
journey and at a slow pace took the road. Meatix, Chalons, 
Ste-Menehould were passed and the little town ofVarcnnes 
- fatal name ~ was reached between eleven and twelve 
o’clock on the night of 21 June. More than once in their 
slow progress the royal family had been recognized but 
allowed to pass unchallenged. At Varennes they met with 
a stauncher patriot and were stopped. The sc|uadrons sent 
by Bouille to safeguard his sovereigns, ranging in what 
seems a rather confused fashion about the countryside, 
missed them, and were unable to re^scue them from the 
bands of peasants gathered at Varennes. llie tragic journey 
back to Paris, far longer and more pitiful than that of 
October 1789 horn Versailles, was accompanied by the 
shouts and threats of hostile crowds, only prevented from 
inflicting personal injtiry on the royal fVimily by the pre¬ 
sence of an escort of National Guards and the arrival of 
Bariiave and two other deputies. 

The king and queen re-entered the Tuileries on 25 June 
as prisoners, yet prisoners whom the Assembly would not 
or could not do without; for it was on the point of complet¬ 
ing its task and presenting for the royal signature a monar¬ 
chical constitution. Voices outside the Assembly, in the 
journals and on the streets, were now openly calling for a 
republic, but the members of the Constituent Assembly 
were not prepared for such a revolutionary step: even 
Robespierre believed that a monarchy was necessary. There¬ 
fore they had to pretend that the king had never fled: he 
had been kidnapped. 

The popular agitation was not to be so easily diverted. A 
great demonstration was organized in the huge open space 
of the Champ de Mars, where a petition calling for the 
king’s abdication was drawn up. After a preliminary meet¬ 
ing on 16 July 1791, the meeting on the following day was 
inaugurated by the lynching of two men found hiding under 
the steps leading up to the platform. Serious proceedings 
began with the signing of the petition. Meanwhile Bailly, 
Mayor of Paris, and the Municipal Council, along with La 
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Fayette, had decided that precautions must be taken. 
Martial law was proclaimed for the first time, the red flag 
hoisted, and a detachment of National Guard sent to the 
Champ de Mars. There a shot rang out, from which side is 
not known. General firing broke out, some fifty of tlie crowd 
as well as two National Guards were killed, and the demon¬ 
strators were dispersed. The use of force against a popular 
movement was followed by measures against its instigators. 
Leaders of the popular clubs were arrested or went into 
hiding and the more extreme journals were suppressed. A 
secession to the FeiiilJants threatened to extinguish even the 
Jacobin Club. In the face of this unexpectedly strong action 
the agitation collapsed. For the first time it seemed that 
authority was capable of asserting itself 

In the summer of 1791 the Constitution was, considering 
its slow progress during the previous two years, I'airly 
rapidly completed. A last-minute move to strengthen the 
monarchical element in it might have succeeded il' it had 
not been for irresponsible opposition I'rom the right. As it 
was, Barnave, who had entered into a secret correspondence 
with the queen after conversations on the road back from 
Varenries, wrote to her, ‘I’he constitution is a very monar¬ 
chical one’. The king formally appended his signature on 
14 September and on 30 September the Constituent Assembly 
was dissolved. Before this it had taken one decisive and 
fatal resolution, in voting the self-denying ordinance by 
which its members disqualified themselves from member¬ 
ship of the new Legislative Assembly. The motives of 
Robespierre, who proposed this decree and thus at a single 
stroke eliminated all the moderates who at last were showing 
signs of realizing the need for government in France, are 
obvious; but he could not have secured its acceptance with¬ 
out the support of the right, whose hatred for the constitu¬ 
tionalists led them to deal this last blow to their enemies 
even if it was to prove fatal to themselves and to the king. 
As the moderate marquis de Ferri^res wrote, ‘The Great 
Aristocrats and the Wild Men combined to pass the decree.’ 
By it, all those who had learnt painfully something of the 
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conditions of parliamentary government were to be elimi¬ 
nated temporarily from the scene. New men, in a new 
Assembly, were to take over the task of consolidating the 
gains of the Revolution and restoring a stable government 
to France. 

3. FALL OF TITF: CONSTITUTIONAL 
MONARCHY 

‘The Constitution,’ wrote Mirabeau’s disciple Dumont, 
‘was a veritable monster: there was too much republic for 
a monarchy, and too much monarchy for a republic. The 
king was an hors-d’oeuvre.’ Such a judgement was obviously 
written alter the Constitution had failed. The Legislative 
Assembly that met for the first time on i October lypi had 
no such forebodings of disaster; despite the flight to 
Varennes it intended to make the const!tuiional monarchy 
work. Although some 136 oi'its members joined tiie left- 
wing Jacobin or Cordeliers clubs, many more, about a third 
of the total number of deputies, put their names down at the 
more modeiate Feuillants, formed as a break-away from 
the Jacobins. The leadership olieft-wing opinion in the new 
Assembly was taken by the small but active group who were 
called, from the name of their most prominent nicmber, the 
Brissotins. Brissot, son of a restaurant proprietor of Chartres, 
came from a lower social stratum than even the most 
advanced of the members of the Constituent Assembly. 
He had left school at fifteen to become a lawyer’s clerk and 
subsequently graduated in the underworld of literature; he 
wrote propaganda for financial speculators trying to rig the 
markets, possibly joined the London factory which was 
publishing pamphlets against Marie-Antoinette for the 
purpose of having them bought up and suppressed by the 
police, and associated with the more advanced and ideal¬ 
istic leaders of the Third Estate. In 1786 he entered the 
service of the Duke of Orleans, to which so many political 
adventurers gravitated. After the meeting of the States- 
General he founded the Ratrioiefrangaise^ which became one 
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of the chief journals of the extremer revolutionaries. He 
played a part in the organization of the Champ de Mars 
demonstration of July 1791 and was elected in September 
1791 for Paris. The charges of dishonesty which the royal¬ 
ists in the earlier part of his career, and the Jacobins 
subsequently, directed against him, have little more 
justification tlian the fact that he was a poverty-stricken 
adv(Titurer always short of funds. He died poor, which is a 
good if not a decisive defence. He was sincere in his way, yet 
a born intriguer, full of plans, facile, optimistic, ambitious, 
and above all a light man. His febrile activity gathered a 
brilliant group round him in the Legislative Assembly, in¬ 
cluding Vergniaud, one of the greatest orators of the 
Assembly, who as a leading light of the bar at Bordeaux was 
elected by the department of the Gironde, and other mem¬ 
bers of the same deputation. 

Those who were labelled Brissotins were not a party - 
they were too few -- but at most a faction, held together by 
ties of personal friendship, a common rather sentimental 
idealism and a vague republicanism. They took the lead in 
pressing for decrees against the emigres and the refractory 
priests who had not taken, or had withdrawn, the oath to 
the Civil Constitution. In doing so they were necessarily 
provoking an open conflict with the king, for Louis XVI, 
so weak wdicre his own interests were concerned, was 
sincerely religious and at the same time could not easily 
sanction positive measures against the emigres, including so 
many of his own friends and relations. What the Brissotins 
wanted, apart from power, it is not easy to say. In their 
attempt to achieve this, however, they were to prove more 
unscrupulous, if less ruthless, than their enemies of the 
Mountain were to be later. They had one trump card: war, 
they rightly thought, would play into the hands of the left- 
wing and enable it to rally popular passions behind it. 
Brissot and his friends therefore set to work to bring war 
about. 

On the other hand, the outbreak of war between revolu¬ 
tionary France and Europe can only be presented as the 
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result exclusively of a Brissotin intrigue by taking the 
immediate occasion for the cause. Brissot had the war card 
in his hand, but if he had not, there can be little doubt that 
someone else would have played it instead. To treat the out¬ 
break of war as the mere result of a faction struggle is to 
forget the liistory of the previous half-century, during 
which France had known in foreign affairs nothing but 
defeat. In 1787, when British and Prussian intervention 
forced the government to abandon the Franco-Dutch 
alliance in humiliating conditions, Arthur Young had found 
everywhere an outcry for war with England. When the 
Statcs-General met, the desire for national unity was the 
earliest form taken by the patriotic spirit. The first measure 
to this end could be regarded as a mere formality: Corsica, 
already a French gmiraliU, was declared part of the French 
Empire. It was not until September 1791 that Avignon and 
the Venaissin, after a bloody struggle between revolution¬ 
aries and the adherents of the papal authorities, were 
annexed. In the independent enclaves of the German 
princes on the left bank of the Rhine the laws against feudal 
dues were applied and protests rejected ‘in the name of the 
sacred and inalienable rights of nations’. 

It must not be supposed that the Constituent Assembly 
was bellicose in sentiment. On the contrary, it was imbued 
with the profoundly pacific ideals of the great writers of the 
eighteenth century. War, the revolutionaries believed, was 
a wicked habit of despots: a nation could not be aggressive. 
When, in 1790, the Anglo-Spanish conflict over Nootka 
Sound seemed about to develop into open war and Spain 
called for French support under the terms of the Family 
Compact, the Assembly insisted that the right of declaring 
war belonged to the nation and not to the king, and added 
the famous declaration renouncing all wars of conquest and 
pledging the French nation never to employ its forces 
against the liberty of any people. Such sentiments represent 
fairly the idealistic pacifism of the opening stages of the 
Revolution, but in this as in so many other respects circum¬ 
stances were to be more influential than ideas. 
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Old Europe resounded with denunciations of the Revolu¬ 
tion, which found their most fulminating expression in 
Burke’s Reflections on the Revolution in France in November 
1790, Round the frontiers of France gathered little congre¬ 
gations of emigres, the king’s younger brother, Artois, with 
Calonne to direct his tactics, at their head, stirring up 
counter-revolutionary movements in France*and urging the 
powers to launch an attack for the piirpjose of restoring the 
aricien regime. The French Patriots could hardly have been 
expected to know that the powers had no intention of doing 
anything of the kind. In Great Britain the government of 
the younger Pitt was wedded to peace and quite content to 
see France, as Windham put it as late as 1792, ‘ in a situation 
which, more than at any other period, freed us from appre¬ 
hension, on her account’. Austria and Prussia, chiefly con¬ 
cerned with the dangers arising from Russian policy and 
looking to the possibility of further spoils in Poland, were 
also not regretful to see French military power eliminated, 
or so they thought, from the map of Europe; while Cathe¬ 
rine of Russia was only urging them to strike at France for 
the purpose of ensuring a free hand for herself to pursue 
further annexations in Eastern Europe. The appeals of the 
^migr^s to the courts of Europe were therefore met every¬ 
where with expressions of sympathy combined with a deter¬ 
mination to do nothing to put it into practice. 

The counter-revolution was not even united. Marie-An¬ 
toinette, with Breteuil to represent her and the king abroad, 
was profoundly, and not without reason, suspicious of Artois 
and his party; but at the same time was sending secret letters 
to her brother, the Emperor Leopold, denouncing the Con¬ 
stitution and the Assembly and calling for armed interven¬ 
tion. ‘ We have no longer any resource,’ she wrote, ‘ but in 
the foreign powers: at all costs they must come to our aid.’ 
The famous manifesto of Pilnitz, on 27 August 1791, showed 
how little they intended to respond to her appeal. Leopold 
and the king of Prussia satisfied their elastic consciences and 
their convenience at the same time. They proclaimed the 
common interest of all tlie sovereigns of Europe in the fate of 
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the king of France, and declared themselves ready with the 
cooperation of these sovereigns to restore the king to a situ¬ 
ation in which he would be free to strengthen the founda¬ 
tions of monarchical government. This was a formidable 
threat in appearance: in substance it amounted to nothing, 
for the signatories well knew that the other powers were not 
willing to join them. Marie-Antoinette’s disappointment was 
bitter: ‘The emperor has betrayed us,’ she wrote. The revo¬ 
lutionaries did not see it in this light and anticipated at any 
moment a descent of foreign armies, spearheaded by the 
corps of ^migr^s and supported by an aristocratic rising in¬ 
side France. It was not far from this fear to the idea of a pre¬ 
ventive war to anticipate the attack. 

The apparent threat from without met and intensified a 
growing bellicose trend within France. Austria was the 
hereditary enemy and the Austrian alliance had long been 
denounced by court factions as the source of all evil. More¬ 
over, the Revolution was already an international revolu¬ 
tion, not merely because of the universal applicability of its 
ideas, but in actual fact. The democratic movement of the 
second half of the eighteenth century, as I have said, had not 
been peculiar to France. America, England, Ireland, Geneva, 
the United Provinces, Li^ge, and the Austrian Netherlands 
witnessed similar movements, though only in America 
had the revolution achieved success. Democratic refugees 
from abroad flocked to France, some of the more distin¬ 
guished to offer their advice and cooperation to the leaders 
of the French Revolution, even to be elected to the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly, others to join the underworld of agitators and 
journalists in Paris. They exercised a continuous pressure 
for French intervention in their homelands, which they 
represented as only waiting the signal to rise, overthrow 
their feudal and despotic rulers, and cast in their lot with 
France. The BrLssotins formed the point of crystallization 
for all the tendencies leading France in the direction of war, 
and Brissot launched the campaign in a speech of 20 Oc¬ 
tober 1791, which denounced the Emigres and called fpr 
their expulsion from the territories around France. ‘ In the 
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event of a refusal/ he told the Assembly, * you have no 
choice, you must yourselves attack the powers wliich dare to 
threaten you. The picture of liberty, like the head of Me¬ 
dusa, will terrify the armies of our enemies.’ In November 
another member of the Brissotin faction, Isnard of the 
Var, invented the formula ‘a war of peoples against kings’. 

The agitation for war was now reinforced unexpectedly 
from within the government, and by the Minister for War 
who had been put into office by the influence of the moder¬ 
ates. This was the comte de Narbonne, commonly regarded 
as an illegitimate son of Louis XV, current lover of Mme de 
Stael and later to be an aide-de-camp of Napoleon. A noble 
and officer, Narbonne had thrown in his lot with the Revo¬ 
lution, but his aim, except that they both saw in a war the 
opportunity for political power, was precisely the opposite 
of that of Brissot. Narbonne shared the views of that section 
of the right which regarded a successful war on a limited 
scale as a means of restoring the power of the crown. I’heir 
calculations were not unsuspected among the revolution¬ 
aries, but few of the latter dared to criticize the war fever 
and only one opposed it with consistency and force. This 
was Robespierre, who, at first favourable to the idea of a 
declaration of war, had rapidly seen the possibility that it 
might play into the hands of the king. In a series of great 
speeches at the Jacobin Club, early in 1792, he attempted, 
practically single-handed, to stem the tide of war. Crush our 
internal enemies first, he said, and then march against 
foreign ones; in an even more striking phrase, ‘ No one loves 
armed missionaries.’ Europe, he declared, with true insight, 
wants peace; the 6migr6s are powerless; the immediate 
threat to the Revolution is entirely within France, 

The duel at the Jacobin Club between Robespierre and 
Brissot over the question of war was to weigh heavily on the 
future of the Revolution, for it was at the root of their sub¬ 
sequent discord. At the moment the forces on the side of 
Brissot and the war party were overwhelming, and Robe¬ 
spierre was left for the time being defeated and practically 
isolated. The Brissotins, with the almost unanimous support 
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of the Assembly, forced the ministry to resign in March 
1792. Narbonne did not reap any reward from his advocacy 
of war for he had lost office shortly before this in conse¬ 
quence of a quarrel within the ministry; but the leading 
figure in the new government was an even more determined 
advocate of war. Dumouriez was a professional soldier who, 
although not a noble, had risen to the rank of marechal de 
camp before the Revolution, when he had also played a 
minor diplomatic role in the service of the anti-Austrian 
faction. After the outbreak of the Revolution he built up a 
reputation for himself as a patriot and established contacts 
with Brissot and the deputation from the Gironde. At the 
same time he maintained an indirect connexion with the 
king and was sending him secret memoirs through an inter¬ 
mediary. Intelligent, active, intriguing, and ambitious, Du- 
mouricz saw fame and fortune in a successful war directed 
by himself. The Brissotins could feel that in him, unlike 
Narbonne, they had an ally who would play the same game 
as themselves. Along with Dumouriez, a group of ministers 
loosely connected with the Brissotins came into office, the 
king’s advisers having now decided that the best way to dis¬ 
arm the opposition was to give it the responsibility of govern¬ 
ment. This was not necessarily a mistaken idea and it might 
have succeeded had the new ministers possessed more of the 
raw material of statesmanship. After Dumouriez, the most 
important ministers were Roland, a worthy civil servant and 
husband of Mme Roland, and the Genevan financier 
Clavi^re, of whom Mirabeau, whom he had provided with 
a financial policy and most of the speeches with which to 
defend it, said that he had the intelligence of a man and the 
emotions of a child. 

With Dumouriez the ideas of the anti-Austrian party at 
the French court, so long frustrated, were at last carried into 
effect. His plan was to isolate Austria by ensuring the neu¬ 
trality of the other powers, for which purpose the young 
marquis de Chauvelin, with Talleyrand to advise him, was 
sent to the court of St James, and the comte de Custine, who 
had fought witli distinction in the American War, to Berlin. 
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The emperor was summoned to reduce his armaments, 
which were said to be threatening France. When this de¬ 
mand was rejected, Dumouriez persuaded his colleagues to 
propose a declaration of war. Louis XVI and Marie- 
Antoinette, seeing their salvation in the chance of French 
defeat, accepted the proposal, and on 20 April 1792 the king 
presented it to tlic Legislative Assembly. The only member 
who dared to speak against it was shouted down. In a trans¬ 
port of acclamation from Assembly and galleries the declara¬ 
tion of war was carried with only seven opposing votes. 

Nothing was ready for the war on which France had so 
light-heartedly launched. The Legislative Assembly had not 
even made the preparations for which Narbonne had asked 
while he was minister. The army w^as in a deplorable con¬ 
dition. Out of some 9,000 officers about 6,000 had aban¬ 
doned their commands. Wliole regiments had disintegrated. 
Arms and all other provisions of war were lacking. Battalions 
of volunteers, the famous ‘blues’, so-called from the colour 
of their uniforms as contrasted with the white coats of the 
old royal army, had been raised by the Constituent As¬ 
sembly, but though full of enthusiasm they fell short of what 
had been hoped for in numbers. With this inadequate and 
ill-supplied army it was proposed to wage war on Europe; 
but the Brissotin faction was counting on a general rising 
of the neighbouring populations in their favouf and Du¬ 
mouriez shared this expectation. Since, to enable such 
risings to take place, the presence of French armies was 
necessary, a general offensive was planned. La Fayette, in 
command of the French forces, starting from Metz was to 
move to Givet, that salient of French territory pointing like 
a spearhead at Li^ge, where, as in the Austrian Netherlands, 
there had already taken place a democratic revolution 
which the Austrians had repressed by force. From Li^ge, 
Brussels would be within short marching distance. It all 
sounded simple in Paris, so simple that the date for the offen¬ 
sive was advanced at the last minute. La Fayette was given 
a mere six days to move his army to Givet, an adequate time 
if logistics were entirely ignored. 
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The first encounter with the enemy proved how mistaken 
were these facile calculations. A small body of 3,000 men, 
whicli crossed the frontier in the direction of Tournai, was 
halted by a few cannon shot and the order was given to 
withdraw. Panic seized the French and they fied in disorder 
back to Lille, where tliey massacred their general and some 
Austrian prisoners they had taken. Similar episodes occurred 
elsewhere, and the olfensive had to be abandoned almost as 
soon as it had begun. France lay open to the enemy and was 
only saved by the scholarly and traditional generalship of 
the aged Duke of Brunswick, who was not pi cpared to ad¬ 
vance until all conceivable preparations had been made and 
all precautions taken. 

I’lie hopes of Brissot and his friends Itad proved false at 
the outset. Instead pf reaping the fruits of an easy victory 
they found themselves saddled with the responsibility for 
military disaster. Nor was this their only concern. Economic 
difficulties, endemic throughout the revolution, were be¬ 
coming more acute, partly indeed as a result of the strain 
imposed on France by the war. The assignat fell to 47 per 
cent of its face value in March 1792. Although the harvest 
of 1791 had been fair the food crisis reappeared, for the 
peasants were unwilling to sell their produce for a rapidly 
depreciating paper currency. Grain riots once again be¬ 
came widespread. In consequence of a negro revolt in St 
Domingo, in August 1791, the supply of sugar was cut off 
from France. In January 1792 shops with stocks of sugar 
were sacked in Paris and the populace helped itself to other 
foodstuffs as well. The Assembly, tied to progressive eco¬ 
nomic as well as political ideas, did not contemplate aban¬ 
doning the principle of internal free trade and made no 
attempt to remedy the shortage of grain. For the Brissotins 
there were two possible courses of action: to join with the 
moderates in repressing disorder, or to throw in their lot 
with the more advanced revolutionaries. The dilemma was 
to haunt them imtil it finally brought them to the guillotine, 
for they could make up their minds to follow neither course 
of action consistently. For the time being they fell back on 
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their well-tried tactic of denouncing the treachery of the 
court and aristocratic plots. That there were such plots and 
that the court was hoping for defeat is true, but they were 
not the cause either of the actual defeat or of the economic 
distress. This did not deter Brissot, who had confessed 
earlier, ‘We have need of some great treachery’. The secret 
manoeuvres of Marie-Antoinette and the court were not so 
secret but that suspicions of them had been aroused. Backed 
by these, the theme of an ‘Austrian committee’, planning an 
invasion of France to restore absolute monarchy, was put 
into circulation and successfully exploited. 

For bnce Paris was not the chief centre of disturbance. 
The outbreak of war had stimulated counter-revolutionary 
movements all over France and particularly in the south, 
against which the revolutionaries reacted with vigour. The 
Jacobins of Marseille, having won their victory in the great 
port, sent out flying columns to Aix, where they disarmed a 
regiment of Swiss, to Arles where they forced the royal 
troops to evacuate the town, and, under the leadership of 
the famous Jourdan Coupe-Tete, to suppress the counter¬ 
revolutionary movement at Avignon. The same kind of 
spontaneous revolutionary action was taken elsewhere, not 
without an occasional massacre, and the Brissotins con¬ 
ceived the idea of calling on the militant revolutionaries of 
the provinces to swing the balance in their favour at Paris. 
Contingents of National Guards were summoned to the 
capital to defend the Revolution. In this way, with that 
genius for political miscalculation which seemed natural to 
them, the Brissotins called into existence the very force that 
was to prove fatal to themselves. 

The war having proved thus far such an unhappy specu¬ 
lation, they could find no better way of diverting public in¬ 
dignation from their own failure than to continue to stir up 
popular feeling against the monarchy. Their ally, Roland, 
the ineflTective Minister of the Interior, on lo July addressed 
a letter, drawn up in fact by Mme Roland, to the king, in¬ 
dicting him for his veto on the decrees penalizing refractory 
priests and creating tlie camp of provincial National Guards 
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at Paris. The letter was written in terms of a severe and 
priggish reprimand. ‘ I know/ wrote Mme Roland/that tlie 
austere language of truth is rarely welcomed near the 
thr one.’ It conveyed a barely veiled threat of revolutionary 
measures. Even Louis XVI could not swallow this fr om his 
own government. He dismissed Roland and his two chief 
supporters in the ministry and replaced them with obsctiix 
Fcuillanls. 

Ail that the Brissotins and Roland had succeeded in doing 
was to pour oil on the flames of popular unrest, already 
growing dangerously fierce. The leadership and organiza¬ 
tion of the revolution of 1792 are rather better known than 
those of the similar movement in 1789, but much still re¬ 
mains obscure. Marat, in the Ami du pcuple^ was waging a 
campaign of general denunciation, in which he did not 
spare Brissot, who, he WTote, 'apprenticed to chicanery, be¬ 
came a would-be wit, a scandal-sheet writer, an apprentice- 
philosopher, a fraudulent speculator, a crook, a prince’s 
valet, a government clerk, police spy, publicist, municipal 
inquisitor, legislative senator, faithless representative of the 
people, abettor of the ministerial faction and finally hench¬ 
man of the despot’. Hubert, in tlie Pere Duchesne^ poured out 
similar denunciations, larded with obscenity in a would-be 
popular tone, and other revolutionary sheets joined in the 
outcry. With the raw material of distress among the people 
to work on, a rising was prepared in clubs and secret com¬ 
mittees by agitators drawn from varied ranks of society. 
Such were Santerre, the brewer of the faubourg St Antoine, 
and the butcher Legendre, both well-to-do tradesmen; the 
marquis de Saint-Huruge, a de-classed noble adventurer; 
Alexandre, a former agent de change^ now commander of a 
company of National Guard gunners; Rossignol, a jeweller’s 
workman; and Fournier, son of a respectable bourgeois 
family, who was called ‘ the American ’ because he had been 
in America at the time of the American Revolution. The 
considerable number of foreign agitators on the fringe of 
politics included Lazowski, a Pole and former prosperous In¬ 
spector of Manufactures whose post had been suppressed 
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early in the Revolution, and Rotunda, an Italian teacher of 
languages and a crook. Whether more substantial political 
figures can be detected in the shade behind these agitators of 
the streets, or whether it was purely a group of such men 
who prepared the manifestations of 20 June, remains un¬ 
certain. On that day, in the face of rather feeble opposition 
from the municipal authorities, an armed procession was 
formed whiclt demanded admission to the Assembly, For an 
hour National Guards, women, citizens with bonnets rouges 
and pikes, singing the revolutionary song, Qa ira^ one with a 
calf's heart on the end of a slick and the inscription ‘Aristo¬ 
crat’s heart filed through the hall. The mob then moved to 
the Tuileries, penetrated into the palace, and even reached 
the royal apartments. For two hours they flowed round the 
king shouting and demonstrating, sticking a red cap on his 
head and giving him a glass of wine to drink with them. He 
put up with it all with great courage. His demeanour, and 
perhaps an element of good temper in the crowd, prevented 
any bloodshed. As evening fell the demonstrators melted 
away. Whatever had been intended by the demonstration, 
it had failed. 

Despite this warning, Brissot and his friends continued to 
play with fire. Their object was to use the threat of mpb 
violence to intimidate the king into restoring Roland and 
the other Brissotin ministers to office. On 3 July Vergniaud 
delivered a speech which was a general indictment of Louis 
XVI, in whose name, he said, foreign armies were descend¬ 
ing on France. Yet shortly after, Vergniaud himself was one 
of the authors of a secret letter to the king, calling on him to 
restore the patriot ministers to office and promising to save 
him if he did so. 

The general unrest was not diminished by the issue, on 
25 July, of a Manifesto by the Duke of Brunswick threaten¬ 
ing Paris with military execution and total subversion if 
there were the least violence offered to the royal family. On 
8 July the National Guards summoned from the provinces, 
the famous fedires^ began to arrive in Paris. Though 25,000 
had been called for, only 4,500 came, and some of these were 
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subsequently diverted to a camp at Soissons; but what they 
lacked in numbers they made up in revolutionary ardour. 
The Brissotins soon discovered their miscalculation, for the 
federSs were seized on and indoctrinated by the more ad¬ 
vanced revolutionaries of Paris. Even more ominous was the 
fact that Robespierre, who had regained his influence in the 
Jacobin Club and whose reputation was higher than before, 
since events had justified his opposition to the Brissotins 
earlier in the year, now abandoned his defence of the Con¬ 
stitution and advocacy of legal methods. 

The situation in Paris was all the more alarming because 
of the equivocal attitude of the municipal authorities. As 
was the case elsewhere, a cleavage had developed between 
the conservative departmental council and the more revo¬ 
lutionary Commune. Bailly resigned his office as Mayor of 
Paris in November 1791, and in a contest bctwcien La 
Fayette and PeHion, a lawyer from Citartres who had made 
a name for himself in the Constituent Assembly as an advo¬ 
cate of the popular cause, the latter was elected. It is note¬ 
worthy that only 10,300 voted in the election and that the 
court, to vent its spite on La Fayette, supported his more 
radical opponent. Potion’s partisans called him Aristides 
and Mme Roland said that he was incapable of the slightest 
evil action. He was to render the insurrcctionaries an essential 
service by sanctioning the distribution from the arsenal 
of up to 50,000 arms, lacking which the popular rising could 
hardly have succeeded. Full of good intentions, his strongest 
passion vanity, he was a weak man, a fitting fellow-traveller 
of the Brissotins and, like them, quite unequal to the task of 
controlling the popular movement they both played their 
part in provoking. Lower in the ranks of the municipal 
hierarchy was a more formidable figure, the Deputy Pro- 
cureur Danton. The Commune inchided advanced revolu¬ 
tionaries among its members and by opening its galleries to 
the public in March 1792 it was exposed, like the Assembly 
and the Jacobin Club, to the direct pressure of popular pas¬ 
sions. Below the Commune there were the Sections, the 
meetings of the local constituency divisions of Paris, which 
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on 25 July were declared permanent. Meeting at any hour, 
and il necessary witliout break, they provided forty-eight 
centres from which the leaders of insurrection could conduct 
their campaign. 

The Brissotins were still not clear whether they were for or 
against the revolt that was evidently brewing in Paris, and 
perhaps did not even know whether it was for or against 
them. By a decree of the Legislative Assembly, pikes were 
distributed to all citizens and the ranks of the National 
Guard were opened to members lacking the tax-paying 
qualification for active citizenship. In a speech to the Jaco¬ 
bin Club on 29 July Robespierre, who had slowly been 
aligning himself with the revolutionary movement and 
establishing contact behind the scenes with its leaders, gave 
it a more specific programme than it had hitherto possessed. 
He called for a complete renewal of political personnel by 
the election of a National Convention based on universal 
suffrage. Thus the agitation now had the support of one of 
the unquestioned leading figures in revolutionary politics 
and the Brissotins had been by-passed by the movement they 
had started, to the advantage of Brissot’s most bitter per¬ 
sonal enemy. Robespierre was well on the way to revenge 
for his defeat in the debates at the beginning of the year. 
There are signs in their journals that the Brissotins were now 
trying to hold back the revolt they had done so much to pro¬ 
voke, but it was too late. 

Political excitement continued to increase until, on the 
night of 9 August, the Section of the faubourg St Antoine, 
where lived the master craftsmen, who, followed by their 
journeymen, had won a reputation as the stalwarts of revo¬ 
lutionary action, summoned three representatives from each 
Section to the Hotel de Ville. There they set up a revolu¬ 
tionary Commune side by side with the legal one. The night 
was a hot one, doors were open, many of the populace in the 
streets, crowds gathering here and there and excitement 
mounting. Towards eight o’clock in the morning a column 
left the faubourg St Antoine under the command of San- 
terre. Among the Jideres, the Bretons and Marseillais had 
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already begun to march on the Tuilcries. The king, who had 
decided to review the National Guard on duty before the 
palace, was greeted with cries of‘Vive la Nation’ and hos¬ 
tile demonstrations. Finally, seeing the peril of their situa¬ 
tion, the royal family fled for protection to tlie Legislative 
Assembly. The Marseillais and Bretons, who had now 
reached the Tuileries, penetrated into its forecourt and 
fraternization with the Swiss commenced. Suddenly firing 
broke out from the windows, at whose order and whether by 
the Swiss or the gentlemen of the king’s guard is not clear. 
Some seven Marseillais were killed and the firing became 
general on both sides. Now arrived the column from the 
faubourg St Antoine, bringing cannon wdth which they 
drove the defenders to take cover within the palace. The 
king sent orders to the Swiss to cease fire and retire to their 
barracks, after which their resistance disintegrated and the 
fighting turned into a massacre. Altogether the attackers 
lost 373, while some 800 nobles and Swiss were killed in the 
fighting or massacred subsequently. If, as Karl Marx says, 
each historical event is enacted twice, the first time as 
tragedy and the second time as farce, the tenth of August 
followed the pattern of the attack on the Bastille with extra¬ 
ordinary fidelity, but it was far from being a farce. It was a 
new revolution in its own right; but just as the fall of the 
Bastille had to wait until the October Days for its logical 
conclusion to be drawn, so the tenth of August remained for 
a time an unfinished revolution. 

The Legislative Assembly had now lost the initiative. It 
could only register the results of the struggle at the Tuileries. 
It suspended Louis XVI from his functions, but it was as 
much the victim of the new revolution as he was. The Brisso- 
tins tried to save what they could from the wreck of their 
policy. The monarchical constitution clearly being dead, 
they summoned a National Convention, to be elected by 
universal suffrage, for tlie purpose of framing a new consti¬ 
tution. Roland and his friends returned to office in a pro¬ 
visional executive council, but they had to offer a pledge to 
the victorious insurrection in the form of the appointment of 
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Danton to the Ministry of Justice. He, as well as Marat and 
Robespierre, had kept in the background during the fighting 
of the tenth of August, but they were the real victors, though 
months of political struggle were to follow before their vic¬ 
tory was consolidated. 


4. THE FAILURE OF THE BRISSOTINS 

The revolution of the tenth of August succeeded in 
destroying the authority of the Legislative Assembly and 
overthrowing the monarchical constitution, but it solved 
none of the problems which had brought about their col¬ 
lapse. Indeed, by intensifying internal cleavages it made the 
military situation of F^'ance more desperate. The revolu¬ 
tionaries were saved in the event less by their own efforts 
than by the slowness of Brunswick’s preparations and the 
weakness of the forces which Austria and Prussia, counting 
on a general disintegration of the French army and a 
counter-revolution inside France, had conunitted to the 
campaign. The invasion was in effect a side-show for them: 
their real concern was with Russia and developments in 
Poland. Brunswick commanded an army of 42,000 Prus¬ 
sians, 29,000 Austrians, and 6,000 Hessians, a force which in 
normal circumstances would have been regarded as inade¬ 
quate for a serious invasion of France. After months of delay, 
at last, on 19 July, he crossed the French frontier by the 
traditional route of invasion, penetrated between the two 
French armies of Sedan and Metz, and marched on the 
fortress of Longwy. Badly supplied, the Prussians pillaged 
the countryside and met with a hostility that should hardly 
have been unexpected. Slowly moving forward, dragging 
with them an immense baggage train, they reached 
Longwy on 20 August. Under a comparatively slight bom¬ 
bardment the inhabitants cried out for capitulation and the 
garrison was allowed to march out on condition of not serving 
during the remainder of the war. After staying six days at 
Longwy the Prussians moved on. Verdun was the next 
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objective: it yielded, after an even slighter bombardment, 
on 2 September. The invasion seemed to be turning into a 
military promenade. 

In Paris, the Legislative Assembly was dying daily as 
more and more deputies drifted back to their homes in the 
provinces. Political excitement had not ended with the 
attack on the Tuileries. The general opinion of the revolu¬ 
tionaries, and perhaps of most of the population of Paris, 
was that the tenth of August had saved France from an 
aristocratic plot, timed to coincide with the invasion. 
Orators and journals demanded the punishment of the 
guilty and the Assembly yielded to the popular demand by 
arresting large numbers of suspects, including many refrac¬ 
tory priests. Riots, sporadic murders, and attacks on pro¬ 
perty were daily occurrences. The panic produced by the 
apparently inexorable advance of Brunswick was increased 
.. when La Fayette, having vainly tried to lead his army back 
to suppress the revolution in Paris, fled to the Austrians. 
With the fall of Longwy the road to the capital seemed open. 
I’he Legislative Assembly took no adequate measures to 
meet the danger, apart from deciding to raise an additional 
30,000 men from the National Guard in Paris and the 
neighbouring departments for the defence of the country. 
By 20 September, 20,000 had been sent off to the frontier. 

The situation of France and the general climate of opinion 
provided growing weather for a renewed popular panic, 
which has obvious similarities with the Great P'ear of 1789 
and the more artificially contrived complot des prisons later. 
Rumour had it that, when the Prussians were within reach 
of Paris, a ‘fifth column’ of aristocrats and priests would 
break out of the prisons to strike at peaceful citizens and 
murder the women and children of those who had marched 
to the frontiers to defend the patrie^ at the same time letting 
loose the cut-throats and criminals of the jails to join in the 
massacre of patriots and the pillage of their property. When 
the news of the attack on Verdun reached Paris on Sunday, 
2 September, the Commune issued a panic-stricken procla¬ 
mation: ‘To arms I The enemy is at the gates!’ The tocsin 
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was sounded and the drums of the National Guard called 
the citizens to the Sections. Whether the subsequent events 
were planned in advance, and if so by whom, will probably 
never he known. At two o’clock in the afternoon a convoy 
of suspects, being moved from the Mairie, insulted by shouts 
and wounded by blows on their way as was now normal, 
reached the Abbaye prison, where a small mob, becoming 
more menacing, demanded an immediate trial, lacking 
wliicli it attacked the prisrmers and massacred seventeen out 
(jf twenty-two. At about four o’clock another band broke 
into the prison of the Carmes, where there were more than 
two hundred priests. After some initial murders, a kind of 
mock tribunal was set up, which called the priests before it 
one by one and after a few questions turned them out to be 
assassinated with the simple weapons that were to hand and 
their bodies thrown into a well. Similar scenes took place 
at other prisons. At the Salpetriere women who were# 
branded as criminals were picked out for trial and thirty-five 
of them were hacked down. It may not be true that female 
victims were raped, or that obscene mutilations vs^ere per¬ 
formed on the body of the priricesse de Larnballe, but 
the massacreurs were well plied with wine and there was a 
good deal of drunken sadism mixed with their patriotic 
ardour. The massacres continued sporadically from 2 Sep¬ 
tember up to 7 September. As late as lo September a party 
of fifty-three prisoners, sent from Orleans to be tried at 
Paris, was set on at Versailles by a mob, to which the escort 
joined themselves, and slaughtered. Although the events at 
Paris were the most dramatic and have attracted most 
attention, similar episodes occurred in the provinces on a 
smaller scale, which suggests that though the actual massa¬ 
creurs were few in number they were only giving bolder and 
bloodier expression to a state of mind shared by many. 

Of some 2,600 prisoners in Paris, it is estimated that 
between 1,100 and 1,400 were massacred. Among the vic¬ 
tims were 225 priests, about 80 Swiss or members of the 
king’s bodyguard, and between 49 and 87 other political 
prisoners. The remainder, between 67 and 72 per cent of the 
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total, were ordinary common-law criminals. Throughout 
the period when the massacres were taking place the autho¬ 
rities remained in a state of almost complete passivity, at 
most making some weak efforts to limit the number of 
victims. The general public was either equally terrified of 
interfering with the butchery or else shared the sentiments 
that inspired it. Only the fear of a general outbreak of 
anarchy led the authorities belatedly to pluck up their 
courage. On 6 September tlie Commune of Paris issued a 
proclamation calling for a cessation of the massacres. The 
Brissotins, who had remained helpless spectators while the 
bloody harvest they had sown was being reaped, now began 
to repudiate their responsibility and represent the massacres 
as a manoeuvre to eliminate themselves. In tliis they were 
not entirely without justification, for on either i or 2 Sep¬ 
tember Robespierre had denounced them to the Commune 
as accomplices of Brunswick. They could also regard the 
massacres as an attempt to influence the elections to the 
Convention which were proceeding concurrently. 

Though the atmosphere of September 1792 was not that 
best calculated for the free expression of the will of the 
people, the Convention is commonly taken as the embodi¬ 
ment of revolutionary democracy. The accuracy of this 
interpretation depends, of course, on what one means by 
democracy. There were few voters. Many were excluded by 
law or force; fear or indifference kept others away from the 
electoral assemblies; the rural population had largely ceased, 
if indeed it had ever begun, to play an active part in politics. 
Altogether perhaps one-tenth of the primary electors went 
to the polls, and of those they chose to represent them at the 
secondary elections a quarter abstained. The Convention 
thus represented an effective vote of some 7,5 per cent of the 
whole electorate, and the votes even of these were not 
always freely cast. At Paris the Electoral Assembly trans¬ 
ferred itself, on the proposal of Robespierre, who was him¬ 
self the first to be elected, to the hall of the Jacobin Club, 
where the votes were given orally, in the presence of a 
tumultuous public. Marat, more closely identified than any 
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other leading personage with the September massacres, was 
also elected. Brissot did not obtain a single vote in Paris. 
Elsewhere it was very different. In the provinces the Bris- 
sotins were all re-elected, along with a mass of provincial 
deputies wlio had no particular affiliations. If the revolution 
of the tenth of August had been intended to remove them 
from the political scene, it had failed. Brissot and his friends 
were to be given a second chance, and in much more, 
favourable conditions, for wlien the Convention met the 
wave of terror was receding and the events of 2 September 
were to provide the justification for a counter-attack on 
Robespierre, Marat, and their supporters. 

The general lightening of the political atmosphere was 
due to more tliau a sentimental reaction against the deeds 
of the terrorists. As the panic aroused by the Prussian 
advance had created the terrorist outburst, so a dramatic 
change in the situation on the frontiers was to eliminate, at 
least temporarily, the chief grounds for panic and with them 
the Terror. After the flight of La Fayette, the command of 
the armies on the north-east frontier had been given to 
Dumouriez. Still clinging to his plan for an invasion of the 
Austrian Netherlands, he began to take up his position on 
the Belgian frontier; but in face of Brunswick’s advance he 
had to abandon this. He moved south and concentrated the 
French forces, calling up Kellerman to join him, in the hills 
behind the Argonne, taking the risk of practically denuding 
the northern frontier for this purpose. On 7 September 
Brunswick reached the Argonne, and following his custo¬ 
mary policy of manoeuvring the enemy out of position, 
began to move round Dumouriez, expecting him to retreat, 
as on orthodox principles he should have done. Kellerman 
and the other French generals were all convinced of the 
necessity for withdrawal, but Dumouriez now had his hour 
of greatness. He drew his forces closer together on the semi¬ 
circle of hills surrounding the little village of Valmy and 
there awaited the attack of Brunswick’s army, which had 
moved in an arc round tlie French position and stood 
between it and Paris. 
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On the foggy morning of 20 September Brunswick’s 
forces came unexpectedly under fire from Kellerman’s guns. 
I'hc value of Gribeauval’s reform of the artillery and of 
Lavoisier’s powder was now to be proved. Moreover, apart 
from two battalions of volunteers, the French consisted 
entirely of re-gimcnts of the line of the old army, with many 
men and officers who had fought in the American War, 
whereas the Prussian army, which had not fought a serious 
campaign since the time of Frederick the Great, had never 
been under fire. After a few local panics, the French troops 
held firm before the counter-cannonade of the Prussians. 
Firing went on till nightfall and neither army budged. 
Brunswick was now in a difficult position. While the Prus¬ 
sians cut the French army off from Paris, it stood between 
them and the supply base at Verdun, on which they 
depended for their foodstuffs. The weather throughout the 
campaign had been frightful, torrential storms made Bruns¬ 
wick’s circuitous communications even more difficult, and 
dysentery was ravaging his troops. Though only a few 
hundred men had fallen on either side, he really had little 
choice but to withdraw. As he did so, Dumouriez might have 
launched an attack with considerable chance of destroying 
the Prussian army; but for him Austria was always the 
enemy and he still had his eyes fixed on Belgium. Brunswick 
was therefore allowed to retreat to the frontier unmolested 
while Dumouriez moved his armies to the North, to resume 
his plan for an attack on the Austrian Netherlands. 

In Paris the victor of Valmy was the hero of the hour. 
Roland had not forgiven the general, who had been respon¬ 
sible for his dismissal earlier in the year, but Dumouriez 
had the support of Danton, now the strong man of the 
government. One of the most controversial figures in the 
history of the Revolution, Danton, son of a solicitor of Arcis 
in Champagne, was a mass of contradictions. Of good 
education and culture, able to purchase for 78,000 livres, 
mostly of borrowed money it is true, the office of an avocat 
to the king’s council, in 1789 Danton set himself up as a mob 
orator and agitator at the left-wing Cordeliers Club. He 
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obtained, in 1791, a post under the Commune of Paris. His 
role in the various revolutionary and especially the 

revolution of the tenth of Aui^ist, was suspected, probably 
rightly, but he always remained sufficiently in the back¬ 
ground to escape direct responsibility. During these years, 
while he was building up ^ reputation as a tribune of the 
people, Danton was living extravagantly and in spite of this 
managing to accumulate*a considerable fortune. The evi¬ 
dence for his ve^nality - he certainly obtained money from 
the court and possibly from otlier sources - is overwhelming, 
but what services, if any, those \vho paid him received in 
return, remains unexplained. Venality did not prevent him 
from acquiring the stature of a colossus among the petty 
intriguers and street-corner orators of the factions. He was, 
indeed, literally a huge man, whose inexhaustible energy 
and force of personality recalled the figure of Mirabeau. 
A great orator, Danton was one of the few revolutionaries 
who practically never wrote his speeches, which is the reason 
why, when we have so many complete speeches of his con¬ 
temporaries, all that suivives to remind us of the torrent of 
oratory that could overwhelm his opponents is a collection 
of fragments. The contradictions running right through 
Danton’s character rob him of true greatness. He could stir 
up popular passions and organize revolutionary journees^ yet, 
with too much magnanimity and too little hatred in him 
ever to be really a man of blood, he would endeavour to 
save the victims of the passions he had himself aroused. He 
attracted a group of corrupt adventurers round him, but it 
is almost impossible to doubt the sincerity of his patriotic 
invocations. He probably took bribes to betray the Revolu¬ 
tion and his country, yet there is no evidence that he 
betrayed them. Easy-going, fond of his pleasures, lazy, the 
crisis of France in the autumn of 1792 stirred him to tireless 
activity. When Dumouriez came to Paris before the new 
offensive, Danton rallied the revolutionaries behind him, 
supported his efforts to discipline the volunteers, and 
obtained from Santerre, now commander of the National 
Guard at Paris, a part of his artillery for the campaign. 
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The invasion of the Netherlands is not to be interpreted 
as the mere result of the personal ambition of Dumouriez, 
nor as simply the renewal of the traditional anti-Austrian 
sentiments of the ancien regime. Equally, it was not just an 
expression of revolutionary ardour: there were more ma¬ 
terial interests at stake. With the aid of Belgian resources the 
French could hope to restore financial stability and obtain 
supplies for their armies. It must not be thought that the 
wars of loot began only with Napoleon, though it would 
equally be wrong to suggest that the revolutionaries 
thought only of the economic benefits that would come to 
them from liberating neighbouring territories. Patriotism 
reaches its height when it can combine ideal ends with ma¬ 
terial benefits. On the crest of a wave of revolutionary 
patriotism, therefore, in the autumn of 1792, the French 
armies flooded over the frontiers to north-east and south¬ 
west. Savoy and Nice were occupied in September. In Oc¬ 
tober, Custine took Spires, Worms, Mainz, crossed the 
Rhine in pursuit of the Austrians, and occupied Frankfurt. 
In November, Dumouriez, with 40,000 men, routed the 
Austrians at Jemappes and entered Brussels in triumph, to 
the sound of bells ringing and through streets lined by 
Austrian deserters, for the most part Belgians incorporated 
in the Austrian army. 

The Convention, carried away by these successes, pro¬ 
ceeded to lay down the principles of revolutionary war in 
two decrees which had wide European repercussions. On 19 
November it ofl'ered help to all peoples who wished to re¬ 
cover their liberty; and on 15 December decreed the aboli¬ 
tion of feudal dues, tithes, and all corporations in occupied 
territories, and the establishment in them of popularly 
elected governments. Less idealistic aims appeared in other 
clauses of the same decree. All the property of the ruler and 
his agent or supporters, the treasury and other public 
oflices and corporations, lay or religious, in occupied terri¬ 
tory was to be taken under French protection; French na¬ 
tional commissaires were to be appointed for the purpose of 
cooperating with the locally elected administrations on 
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measures of coniinon defence, of procuring clothing and 
supplies for the French armies, and meeting the expenses of 
the occupying forces. These decrees, and the speeches which 
accompanied them, were an open defiance to the powers of 
Europe and the first acts of the Convention were no more 
calculated to reassure them. 

The Convention began its task by abolishing the mon¬ 
archy. To symbolize the opening of a new era it hence¬ 
forth dated its decrees from the year i of'the Republic. With 
this, united action ended and open conflict began between 
the two small factions which the Convention had inherited 
horn the Legislative Assembly. On one side were the Bris- 
sotins and Rolandists, to whom a number of new members 
joined themselves; on the other, the Jacobin deputation 
from Paris, which became known, from the seats it took high 
up at the back of'the Assembly, as the Mountain. The mass 
of the deputies formed the Plain, or Marais^ and were un- 
conmiitted to either faction, but their main allegiance at 
first naturally went to those like Brissot and the deputation 
from the Gironde whose names they knew, rather than to 
the Paris extremists whose reputation in most cases hardly 
extended beyond the capital. 

Brissot and his friends had returned from their electoral 
campaign in the provinces conscious of victory and burning 
to avenge their defeat of August, as they rightly saw it, on 
those whom they regarded as the real leaders of that revolu¬ 
tion, Robespierre, Marat, and Danton. Personalities, not 
policies, still dominated their tactics and determined their 
alliances and enmities. Danton, who after the election had 
given up his ministry in order to be able to take his place in 
the Convention, leaving Roland as the chief minister in so 
far as there was one, made approaches to them but was re¬ 
pulsed. ‘ I cannot associate the idea of a good man with that 
face,’ said Mme Roland. However, the new deputies from 
the provinces did not yet appreciate the bitterness of the 
feuds that had developed in Paris. Attempts to persuade the 
Convention to put Robespierre and Marat on trial failed to 
win the support of the Plain. The Mountain transformed its 
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position from one of defence to offence by a more subtle 
tactic. The Brissotin faction was faced with the nemesis of 
its earlier attacks on the monarchy in the form of a demand 
for the trial of the king. The discovery, at the Tuileries, of 
the secret armoire de fer^ containing the royal correspondence 
with Austria, was the death-warrant of Louis XVL After 
the revelation of the papers it contained, his trial could not 
be avoided. Robespierre saw clearly the dilemma in which 
the Brissotins were placed and pressed the issue remorse¬ 
lessly. If they opposed the trial, or voted for the innocence of 
the king, they could be denounced as royalists and traitors, 
as well as in eHbct tacitly repudiating and confessing the dis¬ 
honesty of their earlier denunciations of Louis; if they voted 
for the king’s death they sacrificed moderate support and 
were left isolated. Vergniaud and Brissot attempted to evade 
the fatal vote by pleading for a referendum, but Robes¬ 
pierre, who had often advocated a direct vote by the people 
when it suited his purpose, would have none of it now; the 
proposal was rejected. There was not a shadow of doubt in 
anyone’s irlind that Louis had been guilty of treachery, as 
indeed he had from the point of view of revolutionary 
France. In the decisive vote, 28 were absent, 321 voted for 
penalties other than death, 13 for death but with a respite, 
26 for death but with a debate on postponement of execu¬ 
tion, and 361 for death without qualification, an absolute 
majority of one. The king’s trial had reduced the Brissotins 
and Rolandists to chaos, and proved how little they formed 
an organized party with a settled policy, for their votes 
were to be found scattered on all sides. In a subsequent 
debate on the proposal for a respite, which was rejected 
by 380 to 310, the opposition to sparing the king’s life 
was led by Mme Roland’s young paladin from the south, 
Barbaroux. 

The fate of Louis XVI, it might be said, had been settled 
on the day when he signed the decree for war with Austria; 
by it he became the king of a nation that had reduced him to 
the status of a constitutional rubber stamp, the leader of a 
crusade against those whose only declared motive was to 
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protect him from his own subjects and restore his power. 
Kin g at the same time of the revolution and of the counter¬ 
revolution, whatever he did or did not do, the essential 
falsity of his position spelt doom. On 21 January 1793, Louis 
XVI was carried through roads lined with the National 
Guard and a silent populace to the Place de la Revolution, 
formerly Place Louis XV, and there guillotined. For the 
regicides there could now be no turning back. 

At the moment there seemed little occasion for second 
thoughts. The offensive that had been launched by the vic¬ 
tories of Dumouriez and Custine was carrying all before it 
and the Convention was intoxicated with success. It pro¬ 
claimed the annexation of Savoy in November 1792. The 
Scheldt, closed except to the Dutch since the Treaty of 
Munster in 1648, was declared open to all shipping. In 
January 1793 Danton proclaimed the doctrine of natural 
frontiers, often, but incorrectly, attributed to Louis XIV, 
and thereby staked a claim to the Rhine frontier. These ac¬ 
tions were bound to lead to an extension of the war, but the 
Convention did not wait for its enemies to take the initiative. 
The former calculation on English neutrality was now for¬ 
gotten: the time had come for the Seven Years War to be 
avenged, as well as the more recent humiliation of 1787. 
Anglophobia in France was hardly less strong than hatred of 
the Austrians. For the purpose of maintaining English neu¬ 
trality, as I have said, early in 1792 the young marquis de 
Chauvelin had been sent over to the court of St James as 
French ambassador. His first dispatches, probably dictated 
by Talleyrand and his Swiss adviser, du Roveray, were 
moderate and raised no hopes of an imminent revolution in 
England; but when Chauvelin was deprived of these experi¬ 
enced advisers and came to realize that such views only 
aroused suspicions at Paris of his loyalty to the Revolution, 
he changed his tune and produced more acceptable reports. 
The French Foreign Office was not relying on mere official 
information, however. It had sent over a small army of 
secret agents to spy on the English and on one another, 
whose reports drew a picture of a nation awaiting only the 
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call from France to burst the bonds of tyranny. The British 
government itself was disturbed by the association of French 
agents with the English Jacobins. It was not these activities, 
however, but the deposition of Louis XVI, in whose name 
Chauvelin’s credentials ran, that led to the withdrawal of 
official recognition from the ambassador, though unofficial 
contact was maintained with one or two of the more respect¬ 
able of the French agents. It was inevitable, when the news 
of the execution of Louis XVI was received, that Chauvelin 
and the French official mission should be ordered to quit 
England. The breach of diplomatic relations with France 
did not necessarily mean war, even thotigh the decrees of 19 
November and 15 December, and the opening of the 
Scheldt were regarded as sufficiently provocative to justify 
military and naval preparations. 

On the French side there was also hesitation. The Bris- 
sotiris, the Executive Council, with its weak but not stupid 
foreign minister, the former journalist Lebrun, and even 
some of the Mountain, including Robespierre, hesitated be¬ 
fore the final step and saw the dangers, external and internal, 
that a general war with all Europe would bring on the new 
Republic. Such doubts, however, were reserved for their 
secret thoughts and expressed in public, if at all, only with 
great caution; for the revolutionary leaders were now at the 
mercy of the patriotic ardour which they had been whipping 
up for the past three years. Public opinion, including that of 
the great majority of members of the Convention, had no 
reservations or private doubts. When the comte de Ker- 
sairit, Breton noble and naval officer, and as such sharing 
the traditional Anglophobia of the French navy, delivered a 
resounding call for war with England on i January 1793, he 
spoke for the Convention. Brissot, who had lived in England, 
was Anglophile in his private sentiments, but here once 
again we see how little the Brissotins formed a coherent 
party, for Kersaint had been one of their most ardent sup¬ 
porters in the attack on the Mountain. Similarly, while 
Brissot and some of his friends were trying to postpone war 
with the Dutch, Dumouriez was pressing for the invasion of 
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the United Provinces, In the presence of general enthusiasm 
for war the revolutionary leaders found it easier to win popu¬ 
lar applause by denouncing pacific tendencies as treachery 
to tlie Revolution than to attempt to moderate the bellicose 
ardour of their followers. Nor should the influence of the 
foreign revolutionary refugees, whose only hope of gaining 
power in their own countries lay in French assistance, be 
underestimated. On i February 1793 Brissot himself intro¬ 
duced the decree of the Convention declaring war against 
Great Britain and Flolland. It was voted unanimously. In 
Marcli hostilities wxre declared against Spain, and the 
Frencli republic was soon at war with all Europe except 
Switzerland and Scandinavia. 

France had still no effective government to conduct the 
war. A Committee of General Defence, including three 
representatives from each of the committees of the Conven¬ 
tion, had been set up on the proposal of Brissot, but it had 
no executive powers and remained ineffective. The army, 
from which the volunteers had been flowing back home 
after Jemappes, was in no condition to conduct a major 
campaign. The Convention decreed the raising of 300,000 
men but met with much opposition in its attempts to put the 
measure into effect. In these circumstances, the ftustration 
of the hopes that had been raised by Jemappes rapidly fol¬ 
lowed the extension of the war. Early in March the French 
army besciging Maestricht was driven back in disorder, and 
Dumouriez, perhaps foreseeing further defeats, addressed a 
letter to the Convention attributing the reverse to the policy 
of the ministers and the tactless and tyrannical conduct of 
the French commissaires in Belgium. On 18 March the 
Austrian general, Coburg, defeated him at Neerwinden and 
he was compelled to evacuate Brussels. The scheme for a 
quick victory over Austria was in ruins. 

The French general was left with the second and more 
secret part of his plan to attempt: this was to march his army 
on Paris and restore the Constitution of 1791 with the young 
Louis XVII as king. After a secret meeting with the Austrian 
general Mack, in which they reached an understanding, 
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he was allowed to withdraw the French armies to the 
frontier unmolested. Representatives of the Convention, 
where suspicions of Dumouriez’ intentions were growing, 
were sent to summon him to the bar of the house. They 
were arrested on his orders and handed over to the Austrians; 
but his efforts to yjersuade the army to march on Paris 
failed and on 5 April he too passed over, with most of his 
general staff, like La Fayette before him, to the Austrians. 

Meanwhile, farther south, Gustine had been driven back 
and forced to give up the left bank of the Rhine. Within 
France the first of the provincial revolts against the Revolu¬ 
tion broke out when, in March, the Vendee rose in arms 
against the attempt to enforce conscription for the army. 
The accumulation of disasters renewed the panic mentality 
that had been responsible for the events of August and 
September 1792, and as on former occasions, popular unrest 
was fed by economic distress. Tlie expense of the war inten¬ 
sified the torrent of inflatiou - at the moment when war was 
declared on Great Britain and Ifolland 800 million of new 
assignats had to be voted by the Convention to meet its 
initial cost - and inflation meant a new food crisis. Leaders 
were now beginning to appear in the streets of Paris who 
differed from earlier popular agitators in that their primary 
demand w^as for the remedying of the economic distresses 
of the populace and for economic and not political measures 
to bring this about. One of the most prominent of these was 
Jacques Roux, accused in 1790 of instigating a peasant 
rising, who had been elected as one of the constitutional 
clergy in Paris and had acquired influence through his 
violent speeches at the Cordeliers Club, ^^nother of the 
enragis^ as they were called, was a prosperous postal official 
named Varlet, who became a successful mob orator though 
he failed to obtain a hearing from the Convention or the 
Jacobins. How far these were men of violent temperament, 
anti-parliamentary by nature, who were prepared to exploit 
the sufferings of the people to build up a following for them¬ 
selves and climb into power by way of rioting in the streets, 
and how far they genuinely beheved in the economic views 
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which they put forward and which differentiated them from 
the rest of the revolutionaries, whether advanced or moder¬ 
ate, it is difficult to say. To the members of the Convention, 
the enrages^ because they advocated a revival of the economic 
controls of the ancien regime, seemed crypto-counter-revolu¬ 
tionaries; but whereas the Brissotins and the ministers 
offered nothing but open hostility to them, the Jacobin 
Mountain, with greater political realism, was prepared to 
use them against its political opponents so long as it seemed 
possible to do so. 

In February 1793 food riots, led by Jacques Roux, failed 
to achieve anything. Another popular movement, in March, 
in which the enrages probably had secret support from the 
Mountain, was checked only after the destruction of 
Brissotin printing-presses. The treachery ofDumouriez, com¬ 
bined with military defeat, led to a revival of fears of foreign 
invasion and counter-revolution, and gave an increased 
impetus to unrest; but the Convention, which remained pre¬ 
occupied with the faction fight between Brissotins and the 
Mountain, could only agree on increasing the severity of the 
repressive legislation against counter-revolutionaries. The 
punitive laws against refractory priests and 6migres were 
intensified; a Revolutionary Tribunal was set up to judge 
traitors; representatives on mission were sent out to streng¬ 
then the revolution in the provinces; a decree condemned 
to summary execution all rebels taken in the act. The 
numbers who were to perish by this last law are uncalcu¬ 
lated and probably incalculable, but they were to exceed by 
far the victims of the Revolutionary Tribunal, On 21 March 
watch committees were set up in every commune: they were 
to become one of tlie principal instruments of the Terror. On 
6 April, at the proposal of the Brissotin Isnard, a Committee 
of Public Safety was formed, entrusted with the duly of 
supervising the Executive Council and elected for a month 
at a time. The most important new feature was that it was 
given 100,000 livres for the payment of its agents and 
another 100,000 for secret expenses. 

Most of the machinery of the revolutionary government 
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and the Terror was thus created in the spring of 1793, and it 
was the work of a Convention in which the Brissotins still 
retained considerable influence. This was evidently suffer¬ 
ing, however, from the inadequacy of their efforts to cope 
with the national crisis. A change was needed not in 
machinery but in personnel. In the election of the first 
Committee of Public Safety the Convention marked its 
dislike of the faction fight that Brissotins and the Robes- 
pierrist Mountain continued to wage, by the choice of 
middle-men, like Dan ton and Bar^re, uncommitted to either 
faction. Dan ton was to devote the next two months to an 
attempt to mediate between the hostile factions, relying on 
the votes of the Plain. The Mountain, for its part, wanted 
no mediation and was prepared to repeat its tactics of the 
previous year, though the situation was now not so simple as 
it had been then. In August 1792 the aim had been to secure 
the dissolution of the Legislative Assembly; now they 
wanted to purge the Convention of their chief enemies, 
without destroying it, and with it themselves, altogether. 
Whether the Mountain, behind the scenes, organized a new 
popular movement at the end of May 1793, or whether it 
was the work of the lesser men of the Commune of Paris and 
the Sections, unwittingly playing the game of the Mountain, 
again cannot be said. Whatever its inspiration, on 28 May 
an insurrectionary committee drawn from the Sections was 
set up at the Archbishop’s Palace. As in August 1792, a 
revolutionary commune was constituted and Hanriot, a 
former customs official and a swaggering braggadocio, 
usurped command of the National Guard. 

On 2 June a huge mob, including many National Guard 
with their cannon, concentrated round the Tuileries where 
the Convention sat, and demanded the arrest of the factious 
members. This meant specifically the leading Brissotins, the 
two ministers associated with them, Lebnin and Clavi^re, 
and the members of a Commission of Twelve which had 
been formed to repress the Commune. However sponta¬ 
neous the action of the mob may have been, it is hardly 
likely that this list of chief enemies of the Moimtain could 
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have been drawn up without inspiration from above. Among 
those attacked, only the Breton lawyer, Lanjuinais, a con¬ 
stitutional monarchist, with the Mountain shouting him 
down and crying for the deputation from the mob to be 
admitted, dared to denounce the illegal authority which had 
surrounded the Convention with armed men and cannon 
and was offering it a petition which he boldly described as, 
‘dragged through the mud of the streets of Paris’. When the 
butcher Legendre called to him, ‘ Come down or I’ll fell you 
it is said that Lanjuinais replied, ‘ First of all decree that I am 
an ox.’ On the other hand, a number of the Brissotins 
weakly offered to resign their legislative functions. Only 
the young Marseillais, Barbaroux, the Antinoiis of Mme 
Roland, joined Lanjuinais in defying the armed hordes out¬ 
side and their advocates within the Chamber. While the 
debate proceeded in the Convention, Hanriot and his forces 
ranged remorseless without cind cut off all avenues of escape. 
It was finally Couthon, the devoted follower of Robespierre, 
which is not without significance, who demanded to be 
carried, for he was partly paralysed, to the tribune and 
there proposed that the Convention accept the demands of 
Hanriot and his forces and decree the arrests they were 
demanding. There was no roll call, but Herault dc S6chelles, 
who had taken over the presidential chair, declared the 
decree carried. 

In the following days many deputies signed protests, 
which were later to be used to justify more arrests and to 
build up the legend of a great and menacing Girondin 
Party; but the more timid, in considerable numbers, left 
Paris, and the Jacobins of the Mountain, with the mob 
behind them, secured control of the Convention. Their 
situation was potentially dangerous; they had to prevent the 
popular movement which had given them control of the 
rump Convention from getting out of hand and over¬ 
throwing it. The solution was a simple one: they voted the 
demonstrators a payment of 40 sous a day in compensation 
for their lost days of labour and in return secured the disso¬ 
lution of the insurrectional committee. To prove their 
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impeccable principles, the Mountain presented the Conven¬ 
tion with a democratic Constitution, drawn up by a 
committee of Jacobins, which was rapidly passed into law 
and as rapidly consigned to a cedar chest, to be kept moth¬ 
proof, inviolable, and inoperative until the end of the war. 

As a result of the uprising of Jime, the political situation 
had been drastically changed. One side in the faction fight 
having been decisively defeated, there was no scope left for 
mediators in the Convention. Some of the middle-men, like 
Harare, rapidly aligned themselves with the victorious 
Mountain. Dan ton and his group, who had dominated the 
Committee of Public Safety for its first three months, now 
lost their places on it. When the Committee was re-elected 
in July it included Herault de S^chelles, Jeanbon Saint- 
Andre, Saint-Just, Couthon, and Prieur of the Marne, from 
the Mountain, along with Bar^rc and Robert Lindet, from 
the Plain, who had joined them. Robespierre entered the 
Committee in July, in August Carnot and Prieur of the 
Cote d’Or, and in September Billaud-Varcnne and Collot 
d’Hcrbois. Apart from Herault, who was rapidly eliminated, 
this completed the great Committee of Public Safety, which 
was to hold power for the most critical year of the Revolu¬ 
tion from July 1793 to July 1794. 


5. THE COMMITTEE OF PUBLIC SAFETY 

With the new Committee of Public Safety, revolutionary 
France for the first time had an effective executive govern¬ 
ment and an Assembly from which the opposition had been 
eliminated. For the next twelve months the Convention was 
to be the faithful echo of the powerful Committee and the 
ministers its mere agents, poor creatures, the American 
ambassador described them, hardly daring to blow their- 
own noses without permission. Such a concentration of 
power was unprecedented, but it would have been of little 
avail if it had not been in the hands of a group of men who 
were equal to the opportunity they had created. The great 
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Committee of Public Safety embodied the results of a ruth¬ 
less struggle for survival of the fittest in the internecine 
warfare of revolutionary politics. The result was a govern¬ 
ment of perhaps the ablest and most determined men who 
have ever held power in France. The desperate situation of 
the country forced unity on them. Though there was to 
some extent a division of labour, the attempt of historians 
to discriminate among the members of the Committee 
between the ‘politicians’ who conducted the Terror and the 
‘ administrators ’ who reorganized the army and the govern¬ 
ment and saved France has not survived the test of more 
detailed research: the glory and the terror were bound up 
together and the members of the Committee stand out too 
clearly as individuals in the round to be reduced to paste¬ 
board silhouettes or identified by any conventional labels. 
The only way of dealing with them is to take them one by 
one. 

We can dismiss rapidly Herault de S^chelles, a strikingly 
handsome young noble of the robe who, with distinguished 
ancestry, wealth, and ambition, had thrown in his lot with 
the patriot party. The role he played on the occasion of the 
revolution of 2 June made him temporarily a leading figure 
in the Convention. He presided over the fete at the Champ 
de Mars to celebrate the acceptance of the Constitution of 
1793, ^ figure as he presented the chalice of 

lustral water that poured from the breasts of the Statue 
of Liberty on the altar to the deputies as they filed up one 
by one. Insouciant, gay, with aristocratic connexions and 
a mistress whose husband served in the army of the king 
of Sardinia, he was out of place among the hard, uncompro¬ 
mising men of the Mountain; he naturally lost his position 
on the Committee and in due course his head. 

The remaining members were made of very different 
metal. Billaud-Varenne and Collot d’Herbois stand apart 
from the others. These were the real men of blood. Collot 
had been a not very successful actor and dramatist, whose 
histrionic talent served him well with a popular audience. 
He was the one member of the Committee who was a mob 
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orator and may have owed his position to the Committee’s 
need to keep in touch with the subaltern agitators of the 
streets on whom their power in the last resort depended, 
Billaud-Varenne, though commonly linked with Collot as a 
mere terrorist, was an abler and more interesting figure than 
is usually recognized. Son of a lawyer of La Rochelle, he 
became a teacher in one of the schools of the Oratory, 
where a colleague was Fouch6, and like him entered revolu- 
tionaiy politics. He built up connexions with the Commune 
and the Sections of Paris and supported in the Convention 
the movement of 2 June. By no means a mere vulgar 
agitator, he had produced books and pamphlets which 
indicate serious thought on the problems of government 
and was perhaps to be responsible for the great law of 
Friinaire reorganizing local government in November 1793. 

The two Prieurs are the members of the Committee whose 
personalities emerge least from the pages of history. Prieur 
oi' the Marne, a lawyer from Chalons-sur-Marne, spent 
much of his year of ofhee on mission to the armies and the 
departments. The other Prieur, of the Cote d’Or, an engin¬ 
eer ofheer when the Revolution broke out, was a friend of 
Carnot and played a useful part in the organization of the 
supply of munitions of war. Lazare Carnot had before the 
Revolution been a captain in the engineer corps. His failure 
to prove noble descent, despite persevering efforts, robbed 
him of both marriage with the girl Jie loved and further ad¬ 
vancement in the army. He was to be the organizer of 
victory. Almost equally important for the salvation of the 
Republic, though history has neglected him, was Robert 
Lindet, with special responsibility for food supplies. Forty 
years later, in Balzac’s Les employes^ the old concierge at the 
ministry compares the modern ‘ paper-scratchers ’ with the 
hard-working officials he knew when he was young. But 
that, he adds, was under Robert Lindet. jeanbon Saint- 
Andr6, a Protestant from Montauban who after a career in 
the merchant navy became a pastor, was to spend much of 
his year in the Conunittee of Public Safety organizing the 
navy at Brest. Barerc de Vieuzac owned a small fief and 
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held legal office at Tarbes in the Pyrenees. Prosperous, 
eloquent, with ingratiating manners and literary tastes, he 
combined social and professional success. Elected to the 
Constituent Assembly in 1789, he reported its debates in the 
Point du Jour^ moved steadily to the left with tiie current of 
revolutionary opinion, gained influence in the Convention 
as a facile orator and was to be the regular reporter to it of 
the views of the Committee of Public Safety, ornamenting 
its measures of proscription with flowers of rhetoric, 
‘Burke’s Anacreon of the guillotine’. Couthon, the little, 
lame lawyer from Auvergne, gentle and idealistic, was 
devoted to Robespierre, whom he was to follow to the bitter 
end. On mission at Lyon, he moderated the violence of his 
colleagues; but, not a man of blood himself, he could make 
bloodthirsty speeches, and his reputation has lived by what 
he said rather than what he did. The other close associate 
of Robespierre was a very different figure, Saint-Just, a 
terrifying young man, only twenty-one when the Revolu¬ 
tion broke out. ‘His arrogance surpasses all bounds,’ pro¬ 
tested Carnot, and Camille Desmoulins. ‘He carries his head 
like the Holy Sacrament.’ The political essays and draft 
constitution he wrote during the Revolution are the ground 
plan of a Spartan republic. On mission to the armies he 
showed that he was a man of action. Pity and moderation 
were not in his vocabulary. 

With such ruthless and able men as his colleagues, to treat 
the Committee of Public Safety as the dictatorship of 
Robespierre is patently absurd. Yet there is a sense in which 
the little lawyer from Arras was the one man who was essen¬ 
tial. Precise and even elegant in dress, prim in manner, 
living decently and dying poor, an eminently respectable 
figure but capable of winning love as well as admiration, the 
part he played in the Revolution has been reduced to non¬ 
sense and himself to a meaningless horror by the systematic 
blackening of his reputation after Thermidor. Robespierre’s 
rise to a position of pre-eminence among revolutionary poli¬ 
ticians has been made inexplicable by the biased reporting 
which concealed his effectiveness as a speaker in the 
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Constituent Assembly. Though he spoke always as if he were 
the voice of the people, he was no mere demagogue: he held 
out almost single-handed against the war fever in the spring of 
1792 and later was to face and defeat enrages and H6bertists, 

‘ I have seen him,’ wrote a fellow member of the Constituent 
Assembly, ‘resist the entire assembly and demand, as a man 
aware of his own dignity, that the President should call it to 
order.’ His ‘sea-green’ incorruptibility may not be an at¬ 
tractive virtue, but it was not too common a quality and not 
confined to mere freedom from pecuniary temptations. 
Robespierre, it was truly observed, was a dangerous man 
because he believed everything he said. He was compared to 
the leader of a sect. He sought out the faithless like an in¬ 
quisitor. He was a political Calvinist to whom principles 
were everything and men nothing. It would be too much to 
expect that as well as being virtuous he should also be 
likeable; yet no man in the history of the Revolution had 
more devoted friends and followers. He can be admired or 
hated, excused or condemned, he should not be belittled. 
When David, in 1832, went to se^f the aged Barerc, on his 
bed of sickness, to speak to him of a plan for portraying the 
great men of the Revolution, the old revolutionary sat up 
and with a commanding gesture declared, ‘Do not forget 
Robespierre! He was a man of pure integrity, a true 
republican.’ 

The Committee of Public Safety had an apparently des¬ 
perate task before it. Not only was France at war with most 
of Europe, but Paris was at war with most of France, and for 
this widespread civil war it is only fair to say that the Com¬ 
mittee was itself in large measure responsible. The Moun¬ 
tain, in its conflict with the Brissotins, and above all in the 
methods it had used to destroy them, had sowed the seeds of 
civil strife and was now to reap the harvest. Yet if we ask 
what tlie struggle with its opponents had been about, it is 
hard to give a satisfactory answer. The leaders of the Moun¬ 
tain are difficult to distinguish in their social and political 
ideas from the Brissotins. Both factions believed in the 
sacred rights of property and the principle of economic free- 
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dom; both had abandoned their earlier support ofconstitu¬ 
tional monarchy, the Brissotins possibly with more alacrity 
than their opponents; both recognized the sovereignty of the 
people and neither regarded the people as including a 
propertyless proletariat; in their attitude to the religious 
question the Brissotins tended to exhibit more extreme anti¬ 
clerical sentiments than the Mountain; both, in speeches 
and in their journals, had invoked popular violence; the 
Brissotins had taken the initiative in attempting to proscribe 
their enemies in the Convention. The difference between the 
two factions is to be looked for chiefly in their attitude to the 
problem of the turbulent populace of Paris and the agitators 
who could exploit its fears and passions. Two things were 
guaranteed to arouse these: military defeat and the eco¬ 
nomic pressure of high prices and shortage of supplies. In 
the spring and summer of 1792, and again in the spring of 
1793, tlic Brissotins found themselves responsible for disaster 
to the armies. In economic matters they were too wedded to 
tlie principles of free trade to be able to take any steps to 
alleviate popular distress. The Mountain was free from 
governmental responsibility for the former and was pre¬ 
pared to compromise with its principles in dealing with the 
latter. A further source of strength to the Mountain was the 
contacts it had established with the leaders of the Paris mob. 
The Jacobins did not hesitate to call in the Sections and 
Commune of Paris to redress the balance in the Convention; 
but by accepting, even on grounds of expediency, the de¬ 
mands of the revolutionary Commune and aligning them¬ 
selves with the mob, they were purchasing the support of 
Paris at the price of a break with the more conservative 
provinces. The Brissotins, by the operation of the same 
causes, found themselves looking for support to the provinces 
against Paris. They were therefore again put in a position to 
be out-manoeuvred by the Mountain and represented as 
federalists aiming to destroy the unity of France, and as allies 
of the royalists who had been attempting to raise provincial 
revolts since the beginning of the Revolution. 

The most dangerous and long-lived of these revolts was 
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that in tTie west. Measures against the Church aroused re¬ 
sentment in Catholic Brittany, but what ultimately pro¬ 
voked the outbreak of large-scale civil war in the Vendee 
was tlie attempt to apply conscription in the spring of 1793. 
By June the Vendean rebels were masters of a wide area in 
the west and besieging Nantes. In Normandy there was a 
minor rising which was easily repressed. At Marseille and 
Bordeaux the representatives on mission were expelled by 
force. At Lyon, where the silk industry was stagnating, the 
National Guard revolted, threw the mayor of the city into 
prison with many of his supporters and massacred some 200 
of the local Jacobins. Some of the deputies proscribed on and 
after the rising of 2 June, who had fled from Paris, joined 
these uprisings; but most of them either went into hiding or 
were captured and perished miserably. They had neither 
provoked nor were they able to profit by the outbreak of 
civil war. 

Externally the situation continued to deteriorate. On the 
north-eastern frontier foreign invasion again threatened 
with the fall of Valenciennes. The port of Toulon revolted 
and was handed over by the royalists to the English. The 
factions in Paris were brought vividly to a sense of their 
peril when Charlotte Corday stabbed Marat to death on 13 
July 1793. Plis body with its wound was exliibited to the 
public next day; and the same night, after a procession by 
the light of torches, with muffled drums and firing of cannon, 
was interred in the garden of the Cordeliers. No more fatal 
event than Marat’s murder could have occurred for the 
moderates or for any who could be suspected of moderatism. 
The imprisonment of all suspects was decreed and the 
revolutionary committees in the communes of France be¬ 
came in effect the masters of life and death. Representatives 
sent out on mission from the Convention, to enforce a levie en 
masse of all unmarried men between eighteen and twenty- 
five, repressed opposition, sometimes with moderation, 
sometimes, as Carrier at Nantes, with massacre and blood¬ 
thirsty sadism. In Paris the Revolutionary Tribunal, which 
had operated slowly hitherto, speeded up its production 
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under the impulsion of the public prosecutor, that devoted 
public servant Fouquier-Tinville. The guillotine cut a 
swathe through the ranks of counter-revolutionaries and 
revolutionaries alike. Marie-Antoinette, after a trial in 
which all the indecent slanders of her enemies of the old 
court were dragged up to discredit her, was executed in 
October, a tragic figure, sketched on her last journey, all her 
beauty gone, by the bitter pen of David. Brissot, Vergniaud, 
and twenty-nine of those arrested with them, their mouths 
silenced at their trial by a decree of the Convention, died, 
sacrificial victims on the altar of the republic they had 
striven to achieve. Roland, Condorcet, Clavierc, Potion, 
evaded execution by suicide. The Duke of Orleans, un¬ 
worthy Philippe-figalite, mounted the steps of the guillotine 
instead of the throne and died with more dignity thart he 
had lived. Mine du Barry perished shrieking her head off, 
and Elizabeth, sister to the dead king, with religious de¬ 
votion. Military leaders who had been defeated were guillo¬ 
tined to encourage the others. In Lavoisier was executed the 
former Farmer General; it was a pity that France's greatest 
scientist had to die at the same time ,Les dieux out soif cried 
Camille Desmoulins, and they cared little whose blood was 
poured out for their libation. 

I’he victory of the Mountain and its allies of the left 
brought to power also those who were not satisfied with the 
compromise represented by the Civil Constitution of the 
Clergy, and enabled the anti-clericals to launch a violent 
campaign of dechristianization. A new republican calendar 
dated the year i from 22 September 1792 and introduced a 
ten-day week, which had the advantage of eliminating Sun¬ 
days and substituting a rest-day every ten days for one every 
seven. Extremists took matters into their own hands, holding 
anti-religious processions in the streets and attacking 
churches and priests. In Notre-Dame the festival of liberty, 
personified by an actress suitably garbed and elevated on an 
artificial mountain in the choir, was celebrated. Among the 
continual deputations of patriots, intoxicated not only with 
revolutionary ardour, which helped to pass the time of the 
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Convention, may be singled out for distinguished mention a 
procession of one of the Paris Sections. National Guards 
with their drums were followed by a group of women 
dressed in white, to symbolize what is not said, and a double 
file of men clad in cassocks, chasubles, and copes, carrying 
with them the spoils of Saint-Germain-des-Pres, including 
all the utensils of supersdtious practices, and escorting a 
black drapery beneath which was supposed to be the dead 
body of fanaticism. After the robed men had executed 
dances to the sound of the Qa ira and other revolutionary 
tunes, the demonstrators took their seats on the now un¬ 
populated right side of the Convention, wliilc their orator 
delivered a speech which was received with transports of 
universal joy. Three days after this, on 23 November 1793, 
the Commune closed all the churches in Paris. What the 
Committee of Public Safety thought of these proceedings ]is 
not revealed; but while some members, like Coilot, shared 
the sentiments of'the dechristiariizers, most of them saw po¬ 
litical dangers in thus alienating the great mass of the 
French people, which had not been greatly concerned at 
the confiscation of church property or even the establish¬ 
ment of the Constitutional Church, but would be likely to 
react more positively to an open war on religion. Robe¬ 
spierre, who preferred to have things done decently and 
even the Terror conducted with some appearance of law and 
order, was too good a Rousseauist in his religious ideas 
not to see beliind dechristianization the sinister shade of 
atheism. 

However, the left-wing extremists now had the bit be¬ 
tween their teeth and seemed on the point of bolting with 
the Revolution. The economic situation was playing into 
their hands. Since the beginning of the revolutionary war 
the assignat had been falling rapidly and by July 1793 had 
lost 77 per cent of its face value. The economic distress of the 
populace of Paris, which had been exploited by successive 
political factions for five years, presented a challenge and a 
threat to the Committee of Public Safety; all the more be¬ 
cause, perhaps somewhat disillusioned at the failure of a 
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series of political revolutions to bring about any improve¬ 
ment, the people were now listening to agitators who de¬ 
manded economic measures such as the punishment of 
monopolists and profiteers and the fixing of maximum 
prices. In the description of the spokesmen of this agitation, 
men like Jacques Roux and Varlet, as the enrages^ the wild 
men of the Revolution, is reflected the horror with which the 
respectable middle-class citizens of the Convention, how¬ 
ever extreme they were in their political views, regarded the 
prospect of any interference with the economic order. But 
the Mountain, having overthrown their opponents with the 
aid of the populace of Paris, had now to pay the price or be 
overthrown by an alliance of dechristianizers and enrages in 
their turn. Unlike Brissot and Roland, they were political 
realists and accepted the necessity of doing something to al¬ 
leviate economic distress. They put French economy on a 
war basis, inaugurated a policy of n'quisitioning, and im¬ 
posed a maximum on the prices of essential goods. Their 
measures improved the situation temporarily. By the end of 
1793 the assignat had risen to 50 per cent of its face value. 

The enrages were few in number, their propaganda was 
ideological ^nd lacking in demagogic appeal, and their 
proto-socialist ideas ill-adapted to win the support of the 
small masters who formed the backbone of {he revolutionary 
mobs. The Committee of Public Safety, having stolen the 
practical points in their prograrmne, clapped them into 
prison as counter-revolutionaries. A very difl'erent threat 
was presented by the movement of the sans-culottes, all the 
more dangerous because it was so inchoate and incoherent. 
What the sans-culottes wanted is almost as difficult to say 
as what they were. Their name indicates that they did not 
wear knee-breeches, which is about as useless a class dis¬ 
tinction as could be found. They constituted the militants of 
the Sections of Paris, the professional revolutionaries who 
spent their time at the Section meetings, orating and de¬ 
nouncing in an alcoholic haze. Their leaders, men Like 
Hubert and Ghaumette, were themselves professional revo¬ 
lutionaries on a higher level, interested mainly in power for 
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themselves and the guillotine for their enemies. If they stood 
for anything it was for anti-clericalism, but only for this, one 
suspects, because the clergy were easily-identifiable victims 
against whom to whip up popular passions. They main¬ 
tained their control of the Sections by packing them with a 
clientele paid for attendance, or in the less sans-culottist 
districts with supporters from outside, and by strong-arm 
methods. Hebert’s Pke Duchesne flourished with the aid of a 
large government subsidy for its free distribution in the 
provinces and the army. It is now unreadable. If murder 
had to be advocated, at least it might have beexi done with 
the literary qualities of a Marat. All iht foutus and bougres of 
Hebert are as stale and artificial as their author. It is diffi¬ 
cult to find anyone else in the whole history of the Revolu¬ 
tion as completely contemptible as the leaders of the sans¬ 
culottes. Perhaps in the end even their followers thought so, 
for when the time came for their elimination hardly a voice 
was raised in their defence. The tlireat of sans-culottist 
anarchy was removed in two stages. Towards the end of 
1793 the Committee of Public Safety re-established the con¬ 
trol of the central over local government. 

For the first time since 1789 France had a real govern¬ 
ment. Along with determination at the centre was needed 
the machinery for regaining control of the provinces. This 
was provided by the law of 14 frimaire year 2 (4 December 
1793), of which the chief author may have been Billaud- 
Varenne, All subordinate authorities and officials were put 
under the authority of the Committee of Public Safety, 
except for the police, which remained in principle the re¬ 
sponsibility of the Committee of General Security. National 
agents, placed in control of the districts, were to report every 
ten days to the two supreme Committees. The movement 
that had commenced with a spontaneous outburst of 
communal liberties had thus ended, only four years later, 
with the creation of a far more ruthlessly centralized 
system of administration than ever the ancien regime had 
known. 

With a strong impulse now coming from Paris, the military 
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fortunes of the Revolution, both within France and on 
the frontiers, improved. In October, Lyon fell to the repub¬ 
lican army. Its defenders fled or were massacred and the 
total destruction of the city was decreed. Toulon, bom¬ 
barded by the artillery of the young Corsican, Bonaparte, 
surrendered in December. The Vendeans, after a series of 
victories, failed to capture Granville in the Cherbourg 
peninsula and establish contact with the British fleet. Their 
armies, divided and lacking coherent leadership, became 
dispersed and were defeated, though the massacres and 
counter-massacres which marked this bloody and cruel 
civil war prohibited any lasting pacification for another 
seven years. 

Despite the anarchic conditions in France, conscription 
had given the Committee of Public Safety an army of some 
650,000 by July 1793. However badly equipped and clothed 
they were, this was a formidable body of men, inspired by 
revolutionary ardour, and far surpassing in numbers any 
armies that could be brought against it. In October the 
allies under Coburg were defeated at Wattignies by 
Jourdan; in Alsace, Hoche crossed the Vosges ,and drove 
back the enemy; Savoy was freed by Kellermann; the 
Spaniards were driven across the Pyrenees. 

These victories strengthened the hand of the Committee 
of Public Safety in Paris. As well as the dangerous movement 
of the enragSs and the dechristianizers, who had found a 
would-be leader in the demagogue Hubert, journalist of the 
professionally obscene Pke Duchesne^ opposition was re¬ 
appearing from another quarter in the early months of 1794. 
The austere economic policies of the Committee of Public 
Safety were not to the liking of the crowd of political adven¬ 
turers, government contractors, and financiers who had 
found patriotism a profitable speculation. The game of 
playing the markets and speculating for a rise or fall in the 
sliares of companies, wliich had created mutually profitable 
alliances between the world of finance and that of govern¬ 
ment in the years before the Revolution, had not ceased 
with the triumph of virtue. Indeed, the fall of the assignat 
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and the need for vast contracts to supply the revolutionary 
armies provided opportunities for speculation to reach 
unprecedented new heights. Foreign financiers, Belgian, 
Dutch, Swiss, Austrian, congregated in Paris, and found an 
ample supply of politicians, even in the pure atmosphere of 
the Mountain, who were open to the lure of wealth and 
women. It is dilficult to believe that the speculators had any 
political principles, but some of them were associated with 
the Hebertists and dechristianizers on the left, and others 
witli a new tendency which was appearing to the right of the 
Committee of Public Safety, demanding a relaxation of the 
terror. 

Danton, more capable of wild bursts of energy than of 
persistent political action, had ceased to play a leading role 
in revolutionary politics after he left the first Committee of 
Public Safety. For months he had withdrawn with a new 
young wife to his home at Arcis-sur-Aube. If he were not 
entangled with corrupt financiers himself, he certainly had 
many friends who were, and when they came under attack 
in November 1793 from the H6bertists and their financial 
allies, he returned to Paris to their aid. To save those who 
were already in prison, though not necessarily to the exclu¬ 
sion of more disinterested motives, Danton put himself 
behind a campaign for the relaxation of the Terror. With the 
approval of Robespierre, the Dantonist Camille Des¬ 
moulins, one of the most brilliant if one of the least reliable 
of revolutionary journalists, launched, in the Vieux Cordelier^ 
a devastating attack on the system of spies and informers 
which in the name of patriotism was turning France into a 
police state. The machinery of denunciation, arrests, and 
executions was indeed getting out of control: it was being 
used by all kinds of subaltern agents and petty agitators for 
their own private ends. The Vieux Cordelier and the cam¬ 
paign for clemency found so unexpectedly wide a public 
welcome that Robespierre became alarmed and withdrew 
his support. Collot d’Herbois and Billaud-Varenne reacted 
violently and the forces they could rally in Paris were still 
too powerful to be repudiated. Robespierre therefore drew 
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back from his tentative alliance with Danton and 
ternpoiized. 

Meanwhile, on the other flank the H^bertists were still 
a potential threat to the regime. In Mdrch 1794 Robespierre 
decided to finish with tliem. At the sarne time, to carry the 
whole Committee with him, he had to abandon his half¬ 
hearted protection of the Dantonists. On 24 March, Hubert 
and his chief lieutenants were sent to the scafibld. The 
‘Revolutionary Army’, a little private army of a few 
thousand sans-culottist heroes of the home front, which had 
been used for requisitioning food from the surrounding 
countryside, suppressing opposition by force, and as a side¬ 
line closing the churches and dechristianizing, was dissolved 
in Paris; its numerous provincial copies had already dis¬ 
appeared. Danton and his friends followed their enemies to 
the guillotine on 5 April. The comjilicity of both factions 
with alien financiers was used to represent their execution 
as the suppression of a ‘foreign conspiracy’; the fact that 
many who perished had already been under arrest for 
months enabled the police to present it also as another 
‘prison plot’. In eliminating by a bold stroke to right and 
left both Dantonists and Hebertists, the Committee of 
Public Safety had won the most brilliant victory in the 
history of the Revolution, but it had also destroyed many of 
the men whose command of the mob had brought it to 
powqr. 

Henceforth the Committee was to rule in an increasing 
void, though its efforts to create a favourable public opinion 
must not be underestimated. Apart from the official or semi¬ 
official press, the greatest and perhaps the most successful 
propaganda effort took the form of the grandiose proces¬ 
sional pageants that were organized by David. To celebrate 
the anniversary of the revolution of the tenth of August and 
the promulgation of the Constitution, the Convention voted 
the sum of 1,200,000 livres for the fete of 10 August 1793. 
Delegates of the primary assemblies from all over France, 
members of the Convention, of the clubs, and a miscella¬ 
neous collection of the sovereign people, gathered at the 
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place de la Bastille, and after speeches, songs, and salvoes, 
formed in procession with chariots and floats symbolizing 
the republican virtues, moving down the boulevards, with 
halts at triumphal aWies or colossal plaster figures, till they 
reached the Altar (^t lh<* Patrie in the Champ de Mars, 
Huge crowds watched or participated in the celebrations, 
which lasted from seven in the morning to eleven at night. 
Another famous occasion was the Pete of the Supreme 
Being, at which Robespierre set fire, with a torch handed to 
him by David, to a huge cardboard figure of Atheism, 
which went up in flames, exposing to view a rather smoky 
statue of Wisdom, after wliich the whole Convention, and 
delegates from the Sections, ascended an artificial mountain 
where appropriate ceremonies were performed. 

Similar fetes, though on a smaller and simpler scale, were 
held in the provinces, where the communes were domixiated 
by small groups of ardent revolutionaries organized in 
Jacobin clubs and receiving guidance from Paris. The 
membership of the clubs was perhaps half a million at their 
height; but active membership was much smaller, and there 
were constant complaints of non-attendance at meetings. 
They fell under the influence of small cliques of militants, 
which obtained control of local affairs. Thus in Metz 
61 Jacobins out of 148 held government office, and at 
Toulouse 103 out of 731. They exploited their offices and 
used popular violence to establish petty local tyrannies. 
Though the majority of the Jacobins were men of the middle 
classes, who stood for the smaller property owners against 
both the rich and the propertyless, the bond that united 
them was not class but faith. The Jacobin clubs had many 
of the characterisl ics of a political church, with rituals, tests 
of orthodoxy, public confessions, and purges. Their members 
thought of themselves as a body of the elect, marked out by 
the possession of virtue, or patriotism: they were the ^lite of 
the Revolution. Yet as they became increasingly mere cogs 
in the rcvolutioriaiy machine, and from the point of view of 
efficiency rather incompetent ones, their ardour cooled and 
their spontaneity disappeared. This was what Saint-Just 
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meant when he complained, ‘La Revolution est glac^e.’ 

Success, in fact, brought to the fore the basic contradic¬ 
tions in revolutionary ideology, for a clear demonstration 
of which we must examine the political evolution of the man 
who was the mind and the conscience of Jacobinism, 
Jlobespierre’s strength, and ultimately perhaps his weakness, 
lay in his greater awareness of tlie significance of ideas in a 
period when ideas, if- as I have tried to show - they seldom 
determined practical decisions, played a large part in the 
formulation of political and social policies. To put it at the 
lowest, they provided the symbols over which and in the 
name of which the struggle was waged, and it was no 
Homeric battle over tlie dead body of a hero, for the ideas 
themselves were living forces which developed and even 
changed sides as the Revolution progressed. Robespierre 
himself was the true child of a century which had been so 
strongly concerned with ethical questions. The basic pro¬ 
blem for him was the application of moral principles in 
government; and with the optimism of the pre-revolu¬ 
tionary world he believed it was not a difficult one. As 
Montesquieu said, immorality was the basis of despotism 
and virtue of the republic. To find the morality suppressed 
in the corrupt society of the ancien ngime^ it was only necessary 
to release the natural virtue of the people. Political virtue 
was thus equated with the sovereignty of’ the people. To 
restore their sovereignty to the people was to inaugurate the 
reign of virtue. With the victory of the Mountain it seemed 
tliat this had been achieved and all opposition should then 
have come to an end, for there could not be two separate 
and different expressions of a single, sovereign will. Since, 
on the contrary, opposition continued and even grew, 
Robespierre, was faced with the need for an agonized 
re-appraisal of his position. The explanation was soon 
obvious to him. We have built the temple of liberty, he said, 
with hands corrupted by the chains of despotism. In¬ 
triguers were still at work, perverting the naturally good 
will of the people. Practical considerations were added to 
theoretical ones. France was torn into fragments by internal 
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strife. We need, he wrote, une voLunte une. On what could it 
be based? At first, it seemed, on the people ol Paris, ‘the 
citadel of liberty’. But even here there was corruption. 
Intriguers were at work in the Convention, in the Sections, 
in the clubs other than the Jacobins. Robespierre was driven 
to believe that while the people in normal times rule 
virtue, in times of revolution to virtue must be added terror. 
His programme was not merely one of repression, however. 
Opinion, he knew, was the basis of political power - had it 
not been the instrument of his own rise? - and it was not 
enough to repress hostile opinion on the platform, in the 
press, at the theatre: something must be put in its place. 
Hence good writings, speeches, jiamphiets, journals, were 
to be encouraged and distributed widely. A national system 
of education, something which he had formerly opposed as 
dangerous to individual freedom, must be set up. Great 
pageants were to be organized for the purpose of propa¬ 
ganda. The ground plan of a totalitai'ian state, it seems, was 
being laid down, so far were Robespierre and the Jacobins 
being driven - by force of circumstances and the logic of 
their theory - from their earlier liberal views. 

Yet to read their policies in unduly modern terms would 
be a mistake. Even at the height of the Terror, Robespierre 
remained, so far as he could, a defender of religious tolera¬ 
tion. When a letter was received from the president of a 
commune asking what measures should be taken against 
women detected wearing crosses, he referred it to the bureau 
de police with the comment that the writer must either be a 
fool or a rogue. A circular of the Committee of Public Safety 
ordered the local authorities not to persecute Anabaptists 
and to allow those conscripted for the army to serve as 
pioneers or in the transport or else to purchase exemption. 
Such signs of moderation did not endear Robespierre to the 
extremists. The ultimate crisis, in theory as well as in fact, 
was to come for Robespierrist democracy when even the 
purged Convention, which he had called more than once 
tlic ‘ boulevard (i.e. the bulwark) of liberty was to turn 
against him. The circle of virtue was narrowing. There are 
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two peoples in France, he declared in May 1794: ‘One is 
the mass of' citizens, pure, hungry for justice, and loving 
liberty. It is this virtuous people which pours out its blood 
to establish liberty, which overcomes foreign enemies and 
shakes the thrones of tyrants. The other is that collection of 
factious intriguers, appearing everywhere, turning every¬ 
thing to abuse, seizing the tribune and often public office, 
who use the education which their advantages under the 
ancien n^gime gave tlicm to deceive public opinion.’ ‘ I see the 
world,’ he cried despairingly in his last speech of all, 
‘peopled with dupes and knaves.’ The will of the people, 
which expressed their sovereignty, had by now long ceased 
for him to be the actual will of an actual majority; it had 
become an ideal will incarnated in ‘ the few generous men 
who love virtue for its own sake’. 

FJaving said all this, it must be added ~ and it is equally 
true - that j^ractical circumstances dictated to theory. The 
rule of' the Committee of Public Safety was essentially a 
war dictatorship. Under it, for the first time in modern his¬ 
tory, appeared the phenomenon of a nation in arms. By 
1794 France had over 850,000 men in its armies. Soldiers of 
the old regiments of the line, volunteers, and conscripts were 
gradually fused into a single fighting force. Authority and 
discipline were restored. The ability of the generals was 
tested by the pitiless crucible of war and failure was a death 
sentence. It was under the Committee of Public Safety that 
the generals who were to lead the armies of France in victory 
across Europe were discovered and tested ~ Jourdan, Hoche, 
Pichegru, Mass^na, Moreau, Davout, Lefebvre, S6rurier, 
Augereau, Brune, Bonaparte - eight future marshals of 
Napoleon among them. Youth had its chance along with 
ability: the average age of the generals was thirty-three, of 
the Committee itself thirty-seven. Commissaires sent out 
from Paris kept the armies and their generals faithful to the 
Revolution; and as confidence increased it became possible 
for a general to risk at least a minor reverse without having 
to contemplate the guillotine. The new artillery and the 
tactics evolved by military theorists in the last years of the 
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ancien rigime served the revolutionary armies well. National 
factories for the manufacture of arms were extended. 

Behind the scenes in France there had been those, in par-* 
ticular Danton, who saw in the repulsion of the enemy from 
the soil of France the possibility of opening peace negotia¬ 
tions and ending at the same time the war and the terror. 
The revolutionary ardour of the Committee was not to be 
held back thus. ‘ Who dares to speak of peace ? ’ cried Barere, 
and answered, ‘The aristocrats, the moderates, the rich, the 
conspirators, the pretended patriots.’ Carnot deployed the 
French armies for a fresh advance on the Austrian Nether¬ 
lands and after months of complicated manoeuvres Jourdan 
defeated Coburg at Fleur us on 26 June, advanced to Liege 
and Antwerp. Belgium fell again under French occupation. 

At sea, the efTorts of Jeanbon Saint-Andre to restore effi¬ 
ciency to the French navy after the loss of so many capable 
officers and the breakdown of discipline, were, through no 
fault of his own, less successful. The revolutionary effort at 
sea has been, until recently, underestimated. It was not 
unambitious. The pre-revolutionary plans of de Castries for 
the construction of ship>s were implemented and expanded. 
The naval war against Great Britain called for a treble 
armament - flotillas of small boats to guard the coastal 
trade, a fleet of ships of the line capable of engaging the 
British navy, and an invasion fleet to put into effect long- 
cherished plans for invasion. A remarkable effort of con¬ 
struction was in fact achieved, though it was to be frus¬ 
trated, largely by the internal revolts. The royalist seizure 
and the British occupation of Toulon robbed France of one 
fleet. Even more serious were the effects of the revolt of the 
Vendee, which kept supplies of material and men away 
from the great naval bases of the Atlantic coast in a vital 
period. Jeanbon Saint-Andr6 had also to deal with the 
efforts of local revolutionary committees to undermine 
discipline in the ports and the fleet. In spite of all difficulties, 
one main object of the French navy, which was to break the 
British blockade and enable convoys of food sliips from 
America to reach France, achieved some measure of success. 
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Tlie greatest of the convoys, protected by the Brest fleet, at 
the price oi heavy losses, in three long days’ lighting cub 
rninaling on i June 1794, against a British fleet under the 
command of Howe, was enabled to reach port safely. 

Whetlier tlie arrival of the Brest convoy had any sub¬ 
stantial effect on the food situation in France cannot be 
said. But from the point of view olthe Committee of Public 
Safety nothing cuuld have been more fatal than military 
or naval success. A regime which had been founded on 
defeat was not stabilized by victory. Moreover, the economic 
problem remained intense despite all the efforts of the 
Committee, and it was easier to olfer a distressed population 
scapegoats to be immolated on the guillotine than a sedution 
to its economic problems. I'he defeat of foreign enemies and 
the crushing of organized opposition inside France was 
therefore followed not by a diminution but by an intensifi¬ 
cation of the Terror. An analysis of the number of official 
executions shows tliat its incidence varied greatly in different 
parts of France and that it reached its height in the depart¬ 
ments where civil war raged. 'Fo give even an approxima¬ 
tion to the number of those who were killed in one way or 
another in the course of the Terror is impossible, but one 
estimate of the number of suspects put under arrest arrives 
at the figure of 300,000. Every suspect had friends and 
relations whose sympathies were bound up with his fate. The 
more there were arrested, the larger grew the silent hosts of 
fear and hatred surrounding the great Committee. As the 
Terror became more and more a mindless, reasonless 
machine, it fell increasingly and indiscriminately on all 
sections of the community. Of those who were guillotined 
after trial, 85 per cent belonged to the Third Estate, some 
6*5 per cent to the clergy, and 8»5 per cent to the noblesse. 
The Committee of Public Safety, at the time and since, has, 
it is true, been saddled with the blame for police measures 
many of which are attributable to the one other Committee, 
that of General Security, which had survived and retained 
its autonomy. The latter regarded police as its special pro¬ 
vince and, composed of purer terrorists and perhaps mere 
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terrorists, was responsible for a large proportion of the rank 
and file arrests and executions, though the great political 
trials, conducted by the two committees jointly, have left a 
deeper mark on the pages of history« 

An unsuccessful attempt to assassinate Collet d'Herbois, 
and a merely suspected one on the life of Robespierre, pro¬ 
duced sufiicient terror in the breasts of the ruling faction to 
evoke the law of 22 prairlal (10 June), introduced by Gou- 
thon, witii Robespierre presiding over the Convention. This 
deprived the proceedings of the Revolutionary Tribunal of 
the last semblance of judicial trial and allowed no verdict 
but acquittal or death. The largest and most miscellaneous 
batches ofi*prisoners were now dispatched to the Tribunal en 
route for the guillotine. From March 1793 to 10 June 1794, 
1,251 persons had been executed at Paris; from 10 June to 
27 July there were 1,376 victims. The members of the Con¬ 
vention, even those not threatened hitherto, began to fear 
for their own necks, and the whole country, including the 
small ruling faction and its adherents, stifled in a miasma of 
suspicion and fear. 

So long as the Committee of Public Safety remained 
united its authority could not be shaken. Tlie press, public 
opinion, and all the organs of administration were under re¬ 
lentless control. But the successes of the armies, completed in 
the victory of Fleurus, by relaxing fear of the foreign enemy 
undermined the unity of the Committee. The law of prairial 
aroused alarm in the Convention of the use that might be 
made of it by the Robespierrists. In the Committee of Public 
Safety violent disagreements arose between Carnot and 
Saint-Just over the conduct of the war, in which Robespierre 
supported Saint-Just, and Carnot had the backing of his 
fellow technicians, Robert Lindet and Prieur of the Cote 
d’Or. The Committee of General Security found its au¬ 
thority challenged by a new police committee composed of 
Robespierre, Couthon, and Saint-Just. Robespierre person¬ 
ally provoked the resentment of the strong anti-religious 
element in the Committee of General Security, as well as 
exposing himself to barely veiled ridicule, by founding his 
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new religion of the Supreme Being and celebrating it in a 
great public festival. Although the Convention followed him, 
in his new sky-blue coat, in procession to the Champ de 
Mars, it was with its tongue in its cheek. However classical 
tlie education and ideas of tlie revolutionaries, a pontifex 
maxmms did not enter into their pattern of a republic. While 
he had antagonized Carnot aiid the men of the Plain, who 
had followed the Mountain and taken their share of 
responsibility for the terror when it seemed the only way of 
establishing a government strong enough to save France, 
Robespierre had also aroused the fears of those who were 
terrorists by nature and perhaps for the pure love of terror¬ 
ism. Deputies who had been in charge of the repression in 
the provinces, men like Carrier, Freron, Fouche, Tallien, 
had been called back from their bloody work by the 
influence of'Robespierre and knew tiiat he would not spare 
them when the time came for him to act. They were joined 
in scarcely veiled opposition by the Committee of General 
Security and by Collot and Billaud, who held never been 
Robespierrists. Barere - one of nature's middle men ~ 
struggled to the last to effect a reconciliation in the Com¬ 
mittee of Public Safety, but it had become divided into 
factions which hated and distrusted each other too deeply 
for them to be able to continue to work together. The con¬ 
flict could only be settled by the elimination of one side or 
the other. 

Robespierre still had many cards in his hand. He had de¬ 
feated those who had dared to oppose him in the Conven¬ 
tion so often that it did not occur to him that his mastery of 
the ma.jority could be shaken. The Commune of Paris was 
packed with his devoted followers, and its armed force, under 
Hanriot, would be loyal to him. He felt supremely confident 
and only bided his time to strike. For a month after the 
passing of the law of prairial he waited, isolating himself 
from all but his closest adherents and manifesting his dis¬ 
pleasure by abstaining from attending the meetings of the 
Convention and the Committee of Public Safety. On 8 
thermidor (26 July), the lowering storm broke. Robespierre 
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came to the Convention and denounced his enemies in 
terms which were menacing enough to carry a threat of 
death to all his opponents and vague enough to include 
practically anyone. He demanded, in effect, a blank cheque 
on the guillotine to fill in as he pleased. The speech was a 
masterly one but for once oratory was not enough. The next 
day the conspirators, desperate men who knew that it was 
Robespierre’s life or theirs, took the offensive. The moment 
Saint-Just and Robespierre tried to speak, their voices were 
drowned with cries of‘Down with the tyrant’. A Mirabeau 
or a Dan ton would have made himself heard; the Robe- 
spierrists included no orator of that calibre, and in any case 
Collot d’Hcrbois, in the chair, gave them no chance. Tallicn 
struck the first blow. In turn, Billaud-Varcnne, BartVe, 
Vadier, Freron, took up the attack. In a tumult the Con¬ 
vention voted the arrest of Robespierre and the small group 
that devotedly gathered round him, before they could rally 
support in the streets or their allies in the Commune could 
come to their aid. 

The man who should have saved the situation, Hanriot, 
probably drunk as usual, got himself arrested, was then re¬ 
leased, but failed to make any use of the forces he com¬ 
manded. I’hc Commune sounded the tocsin and gathered 
a mob of some 3,000, but perhaps because the imposition 
of a maximum on wages had discontented the people of 
Paris, perhaps because arrests and executions had robbed 
them of the leaders of the street-fighters who had carried the 
Mountain into power, it remained inactive. The Conven¬ 
tion outlawed Robespierre with all who supported him, and 
recruited a force of some 6,000 men from the moderate 
Sections, under the command of Barras, a member of the 
Convention, ci-devant count and infantry officer, who thus 
laid the foundations of his political fortune. The situation still 
seemed in the balance. The arrested Robespierrists, who had 
been freed in one way or another, joined with the members 
of the Commune at the Hotel de Ville; but the troops of the 
Commune who should have defended them had dispersed 
and they found themselves surrounded by hostile forces. 
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Paris, which had followed Robespierre for so long, and on 
the support of which he relied unquestioningly, had de¬ 
serted him*. All was lost, only death remained. He was shot 
through the jaw, almost certainly in an attempt to commit 
suicide. On lo thermidor, Robespierre, his brother Au¬ 
gustin, Saint-Just, Gouthon, Hanriot, and seventeen others 
were hurried to the guillotine. Hie had on Jhe sky-blue coat 
he had got made for the Feast of the Eire Supreme - O 
Reader, can thy hard heart hold out against that?’ wrote 
Carlyle. The next day the Robespierrist commune was ex¬ 
terminated: seventy-one heads fell in the biggest single holo¬ 
caust of the Revolution. The Thermidoreans had won their 
victory and in making an end to Robespierre and his faction 
had ended far more than they knew. They had ended the 
Revolution. 

Tliey had saved their own heads. Two days earlier and 
they might have saved also, unknowingly, the one great 
poet of their generation in France. On 7 thermidor Andre 
Chenier, in whose lyrics a purer classical genius shone than 
that age of pseudo-classicism knew, died, at thirty-two, on 
the guillotine as an enemy of the people. His elegy, La Jeune 
Captive, written in prison, is in every anthology. One might 
think that, in Nehe, he had foretold it and his fate. 

Mais telle qu^a sa mart, pour la demihejoisy 
Un beau cygne soupire, et de sa douce voixy 
De sa voix qui bientot lui doit etre ravie, 

Chante, avant departir, ses adieux a la vie* 


6. AFTERMATH OF REVOLUTION 

The regime that succeeded to Robespierre and the great 
Committee of Public Safety had been brought to birth by a 
coup d'etat, it was to live by coups d'etat and to die by a coup 
d'Hat* The Thermidoreans were united only in their fear of 
Robespierre. There is little to admire in them: no motive 
higher than self-preservation inspired their desperate attack, 
no ideals justified their executions, no laurels crowned their 
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victory. Men like Carnot, Robert Lindet, Prieur of the Cote 
d’Or, were the best of them, practical and limited men 
driven to ruthless action by fear of the dangerous courses 
into which the Robespierrists were once more leading the 
Revolution. Other Thermidoreans were men like Cambon, 
one of the few who had entered revolutionary politics from 
the world of commerce and who had appropriately obtained 
control of revolutionary finances; Vadier and his supporters 
of the Committee of General Security, hoping, with the 
Robespierrists eliminated, to seize control of the machinery 
of terror and use it to establish their own rule; Fouche, 
Billaud-Varenne, CoiJot d’Herbois, fearing the turning of 
their own weapon against themselves; Tallicn, a petty 
oHiciai before the Revolution, sent as terrorist cornmissaire 
to Bordeaux, to have his heart melted by the beautiful 
Therese Cabarrus and to rescue her from the impending 
guillotine; Barras, who was to emerge as the strong man of 
the Directory; Freron, son of the old literary opponent of 
Voltaire, god-child of King Stanislaus of Lorraine, Corde¬ 
lier, journalist of the Orateur du peuple in which he had 
rivalled Marat in denunciation and appeals to violence, 
colleague of Barras in a bloody proconsulate at Toulon and 
Marseille, cruel and corrupt Convcntionncl, Such were the 
first leaders of the Thermidorean reaction. 

Thermidor was a counter-revolution but it was not 
effected at a single blow. The raw material of revolution, 
the turbulent and distressed populace of Paris, remained, 
but its political power had been undermined and for this 
the great Committee of Public Safety was perhaps itself 
responsible. In consolidating its authority the Committee 
had unwittingly destroyed the foundations on which that 
authority rested. The great Terror had swept up in its indis¬ 
criminate slaughter so many of the agitators of the street 
corners and clubs; there had been, in the long succession of 
journees, such a wastage of leaders of revolt, that the mob 
never again became a coherent force. Henceforth it was an 
army without officers, anarchic, irrelevant. The politicians 
of the Convention, who had used and then cast aside the 
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men of the streets, couid not supply their places. The 
general staff of terrorist warfare had guillotined its own non ¬ 
commissioned officers and its army had disintegrated. After 
llierrnidor, Freron stepped in and turned the chief weapon 
of the Jacobins against themselves. With a little group of 
adherents, and with invocations to the shade of Marat, he 
gathered round him former Dantonists, enrages^ and many 
others, fresh from the prisons of the Convention, with 
bitter memories to avenge, and directed them against those 
who were denounced as la queue de Robespierre. With such 
men he united, in an unnatural and temporary alliance, the 
jeuuesse doree, not very gilded perhaps, of minor officials, 
lawyers, bankers’ clerks, and the like, young aspirants to as 
yet unachieved social position. Among the Thermidorean 
mobs were doubtless also many of those who had formerly 
constituted the street army of the M<ujntain and tlie Com¬ 
mune, men ready to rally to any cry, so long as it gave them 
an opportunity to range through the streets, hunting, beat¬ 
ing, tearing to pieces whoever was designated as the quarry, 
and seeking any opportunity of looting that offered 

'Fhese former Cordeliers and ex-Hebertists, v/ith far more 
experience in the actual control of the streets than the 
Robespierrist Jacobins ever had, organized street bands 
which abandoned the uniform of the carmagnole, the 
peasant blouse and loose trousers. The Muscadins of the 
Thermidorean reaction affected a very different style, 
dressing in coats with square shoulders, tight breeches, 
wearing blond wigs, carrying weighted cudgels, and chant¬ 
ing le Reveil du peuple. Based especially on the Palais Royal, 
whence had issued agitators in a very different cause only 
five years earlier, they chased known Jacobins through the 
streets and attacked their headquarters in the rue Saint 
Honore, providing an excuse for the new rulers of France to 
close the club. A counter-terror appeared spontaneously in 
the provinces. In the Lyonnais, where the deeds of the 
Jacobins had not been forgotten, a self-styled Company of 
Jesus assassinated former terrorists and their women and 
threw the bodies in the Rhone. In a new prison massacre, 
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but this time the prisoners were the Jacobins, there were 
ninety-nine victims. Convoys of arrested terrorists were way¬ 
laid and the prisoners put to death. The massacres spread to 
all the surrounding departments. At Nimes, Marseille, Aix, 
Orange, and elsewhere in the south a White Terror raged, 
conducted by bands calling themselves the Companies of 
the Sun, 

From the prisons ofthcjacobin Terror the suspects poured 
out, saved by Thermidor from the guillotine and with their 
sequestrated property restored to them. The enemies of the 
Mountain rc-ernerged from concealment or prison to take 
their seats again in the Convention, where a strong right 
wing of some 150 members reappeared and temporarily 
found an unexpected leader in the reformed terrorist 
Tallien, The complexion of the two governing Committees 
changed as each monthly election brought in new figures. 
On I September, Barere, Billaud-Varenne, and Cf>llot 
d’Herbois left the Committee of Public Safety. The Revolu¬ 
tionary Tribunal, reorganized after Thermidor, inherited, 
as its first great post-thermidorcan trial, the case of the 
Nantais, dispatched in January 1794, when Carrier was on 
mission at Nantes, to the prisons of Paris. Originally num¬ 
bering 132, deaths during the months in prison had reduced 
their number to ninety-four. Their trial turned into a 
continuous indictment of Carrier, who himself appeared as 
a witness for the defence. He alleged that while at Nantes he 
had been concerned exclusively with the organization of 
food supplies and even professed himself unconnected with 
the arrests. This did not save him. The Nantais were 
acquitted amid scenes of enthusiasm. The next day Carrier 
was denounced at the Convention as a ‘cannibal’, and he 
and his associates were sent to the Revolutionary Tribunal. 
A host of witnesses, freed from fear, appeared to testify 
against him. He at least ended bravely. After a hopeless 
attempt to deny the overwhelming evidence, he admitted his 
deeds, exculpated those who were tried with him as mere 
agents executing his orders, and was condemned to the 
guillotine. After Robespierre, he became the symbol of the 
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Terror and there was little need to blacken his reputation as 
Robespierre's had been blackened. 

The reversal of the terrorist machiue and the repudiation 
of Jacobin prjlicics was not completed at one blow. Early 
hesitations were shown by the passing of a decree translating 
Marat to the Pantheon. The whole Convention escorted the 
honoured remains of the Friend of the People to the temple 
of the great men of‘ the Republic in Septeniher 1794; they 
were expelled again, with less ceremony, in h’ebruary 1795. 
The Public Prosecutor, Fouquier-l’inville, arrested soon 
after the ninth ol thermidor on tlie denunciation of his old 
enemy Frthon, was not brought 10 trial till the following 
March. Fie de‘fen(l<Ml hitnself o)i the gtound that he had 
merely carried out the oiders of the Committee of Public 
Safety as a faithful civil servant sliould, but in spite of this 
he and fourteen J urors oi’lhc Revohuir nary rribunal passed 
beneath the knife to which they had cojidemned so many 
others. 

While the reaction was progressing, however, tlie causes 
of popular unrest had not betm brought to an end. A dis¬ 
tressed populace still existed to be called into action. On 
I April 1795, (he day of 12 germinal, it broke out In rioting. 
That there were still politically motivated leaders is shown 
by the cry of the crowd w^hich invaded the Convention: 
Tread and the Constitution of i79;<i’, but they were obst-ure 
and ineffective men. The day of germinal was little more 
than a large-scale riot, suppressed without diillculty when 
the National Guard from the western Sections of Paris was 
brought up. Its supporters in the Convention dared not 
declare themselves and the riot merely provided the new 
majority with an excuse for turning against the three most 
prominent terrorists left in their midst, Gollot d’Herbois, 
Billaud-Varenne, and Barere. Their deportation to Guiana 
and the arrest of some twenty other deputies was decreed. 
Gollot rapidly died there of yellow fever; Billaud-Varenne 
settled down as a farmer in the tropics with a devoted negro 
girl named Virginie and spent the rest of his life in an 
obscure and Rousseauist pastoral idyll; Barere, for the first 
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time in his life, it was said, failing to sail with the wind, 
remained in France and lived to beg for jobs from Bona¬ 
parte, to be exiled during the Restoration, and to die a poor 
pensioner of Loiiis-Philippe. 

The discontents which had provoked the riot of germinal 
were not diminished by its failure, and protests and minor 
demonstrations against food prices were of daily occurrence. 
If the Convention did nothing to improve the economic 
situation, it took more effective precautions of another kind. 
The law prohibiting the army from penetrating within a 
certain distance of Paris was suspended and troops were 
brought to die outskirts ; officers of suspected Jacobin ten¬ 
dencies were purged, including a young Corsican, Bona¬ 
parte; the National Guard was reorganized, excluding the 
poorer citizens. Precautions were certainly needed, for agi¬ 
tation was spreading among the people of Paris, little 
revolutionary cells were forming, manifestos were being 
distributed calling on the pecjple to rise. On the morning of 
1 prairial (20 May 1795) the tocsin was sounded in the 
faubourg St Antoine and in the neighbouring Sections; 
crowds of women gathered, mobs were formed, arms seized, 
and the traditional march on the Convention began. As in 
germinal, however, there seems to have been no central 
body to organize and control the demonstration and no 
coordination with a party in the Convention to exploit it. 
Bread and the Constitution of 1793 was still the cry. The 
entry to the Convention, which, contrary to tradition, tried 
to defend itself, at the price of the life of one member whose 
head was more traditionally put on a pike, was forced. 
Despite the howling presence of the mob, Boissy d’Anglas, 
in the presidential chair, boldly refused to suspend the 
session. Only after some hours of disorder did the few 
members who sympathized with the demonstrators venture 
to put into the form of a motion their demands. Meanwhile 
the National Guard, now composed of opponents and no 
longer of allies of the revolutionary movement, had been 
called out, had seized strategic points in the city, and 
marched to the protection of the Convention. Towards 
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midnight they drove out the mob at the point of the 
bayonet. The next day the insurgent Sections reassembled 
and again surrounded the Convention, but a pitched battle 
witii its defenders was somehow avoided. On the third day 
detachments of the army entered Paris, disarmed the 
faubourg St Antoine, and the crisis of the Therrnidorean 
regime was over. It only remained for the Convention to 
arrest and condeann, by a summary military court, the six 
deputies who had supported the insurgents. On the steps of 
the tribunal, hurried from condemnation to execution, they 
stabbed themselves; three died on the spot and the others 
were borne bleeding to the guillotine, one, who had died 
en route, already a corpse when he was thrust beneath the 
knife. The remaining members of the great terrorist Com¬ 
mittees were arrested, only Carnot being saved by a cry, ‘ He 
was the organizer of victory.’ In the Sections there was a 
general denunciation and disarmament of former Jacobins 
and sans-culottes. The companies of gunners attached to the 
National Guard were dissolved, which was to rob insurrec¬ 
tion of one of its chief weapons. 

While die personnel of the Terror was thus being dis¬ 
banded and dispersed, its governmental machinery had 
been rapidly dismantled. The changes that were made, and 
the precautions that the Convention took to safeguard its 
authority, are not only important in themselves, they also 
reveal clearly the administrative arrangements that had 
made the great Terror and the dictatorship of the Com¬ 
mittee of Public Safety possible, 'fhe first step was to change 
the Committee of Public Safety from being in effect a self- 
perpetuating oligarchy and the master of the Convention 
into its servant. It was henceforth to be renewable by one- 
fourth every month, and retiring members could not be 
immediately re-elected. Its functions were reduced to the 
control of foreign affairs and war and there was a general 
distribution of governmental authority among the Com¬ 
mittees of the Convention. In the provinces the revolu¬ 
tionary committees of the communes, which had been 
among the chief agencies of the Terror, were suppressed and 
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a new army of representatives on mission was sent out from 
the Convention to assist in orientating local government to 
the new line. In Paris, which had been the stronghold of the 
Committee of Public Safety, despite the temporary disloca¬ 
tion of the revolutionary forces, both at the top and at inter¬ 
mediate levels, there was still a fear that they might reassert 
themselves unless they were deprived of the means of doing 
so. A series of administrative measures was enacted, there¬ 
fore, which effectively destroyed this possibility. The head¬ 
quarters staff of the National Guard, put under the direct 
control of the Conunittees of the Convention, was to be 
changed every ten days. The Sections were to meet only 
once in every decade and the payment of 40 sous for attend¬ 
ance was suppressed. The revolutionary committees were 
reduced from forty-eight, one for each Section, to twelve, 
one for each arrondissement^ and were renewable every three 
months. The dreaded Commune, which had been first the 
creator and then the instrument of the terrorist dictatorship, 
disappeared altogether with the suppression of the adminis¬ 
trative unity of Paris. It was replaced by two commissions 
of officials, one for police, responsible to the Committee of 
General Security, which also had the right of calling in the 
armed forces, and the other for taxation. Paris had ceased 
to rule France, it had ceased even to rule itself. 

The Thermidoreans thus demolished the structure by 
which the Mountain had dominated France. In the Con¬ 
vention all that remained of that once fearful height was a 
tottering and diminishing '‘crete\ The work of destruction 
had been almost too successful, for it was carried on, far 
beyond the intentions and expectations of the Thermi¬ 
doreans, by strong winds of public opinion which were 
sweeping France and bringing with them hopes of a royalist 
restoration. The problem for the historian now is not why 
the monarchy fell but why it was not revived, and this is an 
easier question to answer. The brothers of Louis XVI, 
identified with foreign invasion and Emigre hopes of revenge, 
had excluded themselves by their words an 4 deeds. The 
Uttle son of Louis XVI and Marie-Antoinette, the prisoner 
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of the Temple, would have provided the ideal solution. A 
mere child but the legitimate king of France, his presence on 
the throne would reconcile the nation to its government and 
in his name, under a revived Constitution of 1791, the new 
rulers of France could exercise power without fear of a 
counter-revolution and therefore without terror. Boissy 
d’Anglas, whose role during the days of prairial had marked 
him out as the key man of the new order, was cautiously 
preparing the way for a return to constitutional monarchy, 
when, on 8 June 1795, the little boy, on whose life so many 
hopes for France rested, and who stood, had the ambitious 
young Corsican who was now expiating in disgrace his for¬ 
mer association with the Mountain but known it, between 
him and an empire, died of tuberculosis, exacerbated or 
caused by his shocking ill-usage in prison. ‘The death of the 
young king, Louis XVII,’ wrote the moderate royalist 
Mallet du Pan, ‘is at this moment the most fatal of events. 
It has consternated and discouraged the constitutional 
monarchists, and ensured the triumph of the republicans 
and the success of the new farrago of nonsense which they 
are going to decree under the name of a constitution.’ 

Worst of all, the death of the little Louis XVII meant that 
the comte de Provence was now Louis XVIIL Fie cele¬ 
brated his accession by issuing a manifesto from Verona 
proclaiming merciless punishment of the regicides and the 
restoration in its entirety of the ancien regime^ with the parle- 
ments restored to their old powers, the higher orders back in 
their privileged position, and Catholicism again the exclu¬ 
sive religion of the state. This was an open warning that the 
counter-revolution was prepared to make no concessions to 
the new France. It was also evidence that the emigres were as 
out of touch with reality as ever. A restoration on these 
terms was only conceivable if the revolutionary regime could 
be overthrown by force, and the improbability of this was to 
be demonstrated once again in 1795. In February, Charette, 
the most prominent of the leaders of the Vendean rebels, 
signed a pac^cation at La Jaunaye with the republican au¬ 
thorities, ana by May the whole of the west had temporarily 
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laid down its amis. When, in June, the long-awaited expe¬ 
dition of the Emigres, with belated British support, at last 
sailed to the promontory of Quiberon in southern Brittany, 
it was too late. Defeated by Hoche, those of the luckless 
royalists who could not escape in the British fleet were cap¬ 
tured and butchered. 

The Thermidoreans, after a year of hesitation and 
uncertainty, had now no choice but to attempt to consolidate 
the Republic by providing it with a new Constitution. Sieyes 
reappeared once again to offer a plan, which was, as usual, 
patently unworkable. The chief author of the Constitution 
of the year III was the leader of the moderates, Boissy 
d’Anglas. It was based on a dual fear of democracy and dic¬ 
tatorship. Universal suffrage was abolished and elections 
were to be indirect. A restricted franchise gave political 
power to the propertied classes, ‘We should be governed,’ 
declared Boissy d’Anglas, ‘ by the best, and the best are those 
best educated and most interested in upholding the laws. 
With veiy few exceptions you will only find such men 
among those who, possessing property, are attached to the 
country containing it and the laws which protect it.’ To 
prevent any concentration of power such as had fallen into 
the hands of the Committee of Public Safety, the executive 
and legislative powers were separated and the latter was put 
into commission by being entrusted to a directory of five. 
Finally, to prevent the electorate from supposing that it 
could do as it pleased, priests and former emigres were dis¬ 
enfranchised, along with all those under arrest or accusa¬ 
tion, that is aU former leading Jacobins, and a decree was 
passed compelling the electors to choose two-thirds of the 
members of the new legislative body from among the sur¬ 
viving members of the Convention. This Constitution was 
submitted to a plebiscite in which it obtained just over a 
million votes. There was only a pitiable 200,000 for the 
decree of two-thirds. As thirty-three of the Paris Sections 
rejected the decree almost unanimously, only the votes of 
the remaining fifteen Sections were counted. 

The obvious determination of the rump Convention to 
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perpetuate its power provoked unrest in Paris, culminating 
in a rising on 13 vend^rniaire (5 October 1795). Barras, 
wiio had been successful against the Jacobins in Thermidor, 
was again entrusted with the defence of the Convention, 
this time against moderates and royalists. He called to his 
aid the victor of Toulon, the young general Bonaparte, tem¬ 
porarily unemployed because of his association with the 
Mountain. I’roops to the number of some 6,000 were 
brought up to protect the Convention, threatened by about 
25,000 men from the Sections; but Bonaparte had also can¬ 
non and did not hesitate to use them. Before musket and 
cannon fire the Sections fled, leaving behind them two or 
three hundred killed and wounded: Parisian revolts, 
whether of the right or left, were evidently out of date. 
Vend^miaire delivered a sharp check to the royalist revival. 
It did more, it brought the army into politics: but the conse¬ 
quences of that were not yet to be appreciated. 

With the Directory a new age in the history of France 
begins. A class of new men, with newly acquired wealth and 
office, was emerging as the ruling element in the state. They 
were, naturally, not the cultured upper bourgeoisie of the 
ancien regime - the Farmers General, higher judicial officers 
and administrators, and the like - but the purchasers of na¬ 
tional property, war contractors, speculators, profiteers, and 
politicians. De-classed nobles mingled with jumped-up ple¬ 
beians to form a society of nouveaux riches in which the vices 
of the court met and fused with those of the courtyard. 
Salons reappeared, gathered round the elegant mistresses of 
revolutionary politicians and generals - the lovely Mme 
Recamier, Josephine de Beauharnais, Mme Tallien, formerly 
Therese Cabarrus and yet to become Princesse de Chimay, 
but best known to history as noire dame de Thermidor, The 
brilliant daughter of Necker, Mme de Stael, less decorative 
but with a mind nourished on the conversation of the great 
intelligences and wits of the last years of the ancien regime in 
tlie salon of her mother, provided a centre for intellectual 
society. 

The end of tlie Terror, with its popular and puritan 
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austerities, was also marked by a revolution in dress. The 
exaggerated fashions of incrqyables and merveilleuses were the 
visible sign of the birth of a new society, with men in badly- 
cut coats, padded shoulders, high collars, immense cravats 
and admiral’s hats, and its women half-naked in pseudo- 
classical robes, gathered up in the high-breasted directoire 
style and falling in long diaphanous folds to the Grecian 
sandals. An affected ‘ de-boned ’ speech, leaving out the con¬ 
sonants, was adopted by the jeunesse doree. 

Wealth was now quite fashionable again, for a wild infla¬ 
tion followed the abandonment of the economic controls of 
the Committee of Public Safety. In August 1795 the daily 
expenditure of the government amounted to 80 to 90 million 
and the receipts to between 6 and 8 million. The assignat of 
100 francs fell to 15 sous. Markets were deserted, vaga¬ 
bondage and brigandage endemic, and misery widespread. 
The deputies protected themselves by calculating their 
salaries in myriagrammes of cheese. The armies could only 
live by pillage. The towns were saved from wholesale star¬ 
vation by free distribution of food, requisitioned from the 
peasantry, who were not thereby the more reconciled to the 
new r^gijTie. 

In these conditions it was natural that the ideas of the en- 
rages should reappear in the form of the primitive kind of 
communism advocated by the petty official Babeuf and his 
small band of followers who called themselves the Equals. 
Plis attempted conspiracy, in May 1796, attracted a few 
hundred former terrorists, including well-to-do professional 
men, and was financed by former Jacobins who were 
sworn enemies of the Directory. Government spies were in 
the movement from the beginning and it was crushed with 
little effort. 

The real menace to the Directory came from the other 
side. Royalists within France were plucking up their courage 
and emerging from hiding or passivity; many were trickling 
back into France across the frontiers. The British govern¬ 
ment, through its envoy in Switzerland, William Wickham, 
was pouring in secret agents and supplying them lavishly 
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with money. When the partial elections of April 1797 came 
round, only eleven former deputies to the Convention were 
returned out ol 216. The majority of the new members were 
constitutional monarchists. Despite the debacle of Vend6- 
miairc, if the royalists had been united and competently led, 
and the emigr^\s capable of offering a modicum of conces¬ 
sions, France was tliciis. This was to ask too much. The 
(dements in France which were potentially favourable were 
alienated by the progi'amme of the emigres. The peasants 
were little enough interested in republican politics, but they 
did not contemplate with equanimity the loss of the confis¬ 
cated noble and church lands and the revival of seigneurial 
dues. The new governing class which had acquired wealth 
and jobs during the Revolution had no desire to sacrifice 
them. I’he constitutional monarchists found all their efforts 
to come to terms witii the pure royalists rebuffed. In the 
army, more or less isolated from the changing opinions of 
the country, the republican sentiments of earlier years still 
survived. 

Yet, with a majority in the legislative bodies, and with 
Carnot and Barth^lemy sympathetic in the Directory itself, 
it seemed inevitable that the monarchists should assume 
control of France by constitutional means. Their success in 
taking over the reins would have meant peace, for in 1797 
negotiations had been opened with the British at Lille, and 
had been dragging on throughout the summer. Peace and 
war hung in the balance, turning on which party gained 
control at Paris. The decisive factor was to be not the poli¬ 
ticians but the generals, who had a professional interest in 
war. The two republican Directors, Reubell and La Reveil- 
h6re-L6peaux, were joined, after much hesitation, by 
Barras. In September 1797 the three decided to take action 
against their colleagues and the royalist majority in the 
chambers, fully aware that if they did not do so their cause 
was lost. There was no question now of arousing a popular 
movement to save the republic. As in Vendemiaire the army 
was the decisive factor and a mere constitutional provision 
that excluded armed forces from the neighbourhood of Paris 
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was a feeble barrier against it. Bonaparte, on campaign in 
Italy, sent his rough lieutenant Augereau to maintain'the 
stability of the Republic at home while he pursued its con¬ 
quests abroad. 

On the morning of i8 fructidor (4 September 1797) Paris 
woke up to find itself under military occupation. Bartheleiriy 
was arrested and Carnot fled. The legislative bodies were 
purged, the elections of forty-nine departments quashed, all 
opposition journals suppressed, and seventeen of the more 
prominent enemies ol the triumvirate dispatched to the 
‘ dry guillotine French Guiana, where eight of them rapidly 
died. A few hundred priests were also sent to Guiana, and a 
similar number of other opponents of the regime were tried 
by military courts and shot. For a short period it was a new 
Terror, but one inspired not by republican ardour but by 
. political calculation. The Republic had been saved and 
even the appearance of liberty lost. With the aid of the army 
the politicians of the Directory still held precariously to 
their power and kept the centre of the stage, but the tramp of 
marching men increasingly drowned their voices, and from 
the wings the figure of Bonaparte cast a deepening shadow. 

The decisive step, it might have been thought, had been 
taken earlier, when the Revolution had bound up its for¬ 
tunes with war. France committed itself to ultimate military 
government, it may be said, when for the third time, in 
1795, after Prussia, Holland, and Spain had accepted French 
terms and Belgium had been incorporated in France, it con¬ 
tinued an aggressive war against Austria, aimed chiefly at 
the conquest of northern Italy. The motives for the Italian 
campaign were very mixed ones, but not least financial. 
Exaggerated conceptions of the wealth of Lombardy and 
Tuscany, of Genoa and Venice, tempted the invader as in 
centuries past. The riches of Italy lay waiting to be liberated by 
the ragged but battle-tested armies of revolutionary France. 

Bonaparte, who had won the confidence of the Directory 
when he saved it in Vend^miaire, was given command 
of the army of Italy. He put the ideas of the ancien regime 
strategist, Guibert, into practice with a genius for improvisa- 
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tion all his own. Sardinia was beaten to the ground in the 
spring of 1796 and granted peace at the price of Nice and 
Savoy and the dismantling of the defences of the Alpine 
passes. Heavy convoys of'bullion and works of'art arrived in 
Paris as the first-fruits of the conquest of Italy. Serious oppo¬ 
sition to the French armies was to be expected when they 
came into contact with the Austrians, who were defeated at 
Areola in November 179b and Rivoli in January 1797. 
Peace preliminaries were signed at Leoben in April, and in 
October the treaty of Gampo-Fonnio brought peace with 
profit. The em[)eror recognized the French annexation of 
the former Austrian Netherlands and the left bank of the 
Rhine, and the creation of a new Cisalpine Republic out of 
the conquests in northern Italy. In return the French, who 
had occupied the territory of the Venetian Republic, handed 
it over to Austria, having first looted it of everything of value 
they could find, including the great i)ronze horses of St 
Mark. The peace treaty, like the campaign, was the personal 
achievement of Bonaparte, who, having intervened decis¬ 
ively in the domestic politics of France when he sent Au- 
gereau to implement the coup d'etat of Fructidor, was now 
also determining the foreign policy of the Republic. 

Only Great Britain remained to be dealt with, peace ne¬ 
gotiations, which had been conducted in a leisurely manner 
at Lille, having been abruptly broken off. The British naval 
victories of St Vincent over the Spaniards and Camperdown 
over the Dutch, in 1797, made the prospect of a successful 
invasion of England an unpromising one. Bonaparte advised 
the Directory against it, but showed little enthusiasm for the 
idea of concluding peace, which Great Britain might now 
be expected to accept on terms favourable to France. In this 
situation there emerged the plan of an expedition to Egypt. 
In May 1798 Bonaparte sailed from Toulon with 400 ships, 
40,000 troops, and a considerable body of scientists, scholars, 
and officials, for it was intended to turn Egypt into a French 
colony, as well as using it as a base for the destruction of 
English commerce and a stepping-stone to the creation of a 
French empire in the East, After the French fleet, having 
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successfully escorted the expedition to its destination, had 
been caught by Nelson at anchor in Aboukir Bay and de¬ 
stroyed, the French army was cut ofi'. Few of the soldiers 
who were marching across scorching sands, trying to apply 
the policy of living off the country in a land where even the 
inhabitants found it difficult enough to live, were ever to see 
France again. The mirage of the wealth of the East faded in 
the deserted ruins of Alexandria and the wretched huts of 
Cairo. Egyptian opposition was easily crushed but the inter¬ 
national repercussions of the invasion were unfavourable to 
France. It brought Turkey into the alliance with Russia and 
Great Britain, and Russia, her interests in the East threat¬ 
ened, for the first time took an effective part in the European 
war. The Second Coalition of 1799, uniting Britain, Russia, 
and Turkey, was then joined by Austria. Defeated in Italy 
and on the Rhine, with an army shut up in Egypt, France 
was threatened again with invasion. 

The Directory, which had welcomed tlie Egyptian expe¬ 
dition as a means of removing an ambitious and dangerous 
general from the scene, found that it had brought a new 
continental war upon itself and one which it lacked the 
energy or ability to cope with successfully. The political 
situation in France was now changing once more. Reubell, 
the Director most associated witli the war policy, but also 
the ablest of them, retired. He was replaced by Sieyes, that 
‘mole of the Revolution’ as Robespierre called him, who 
had for long been intriguing in search of an opportunity to 
show once again, and perhaps this time with success, his 
genius as a maker of constitutions. He secured the removal 
of the other Directors, except Barras, whose energy seemed 
to have evaporated and who presented no danger, and re¬ 
placed them with nonentities. This was clearly only a pre¬ 
liminary measure, but preliminary to what ? Since Thermi- 
dor, France had been living under a regime of improvisa¬ 
tions. A government lacking real support in the country had 
been reduced to a see-saw policy of playing off royalists 
against republicans, conservatives against Jacobins - these 
two distinctions are not the ssime. To draw up a fair verdict 
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on a period which has never received the detailed study that 
has been devoted to the earlier years of the Revolution is 
impossible. The work of the Directory has perhaps been 
underrated and llie achievements of the Consulate which 
followed correspondingly overrated. Considerable efforts 
were made to restore budgetary equilibrium and stability 
to the currency, with very limited success. Good harvests 
in 1796 and 1798 improved the supply of food. Industrial 
production remained lower than it had been in 1789, and to 
the loss of ocean commerce resulting from the maritime war 
with Great Britain was added the closing of the markets in 
the Levant after the invasion of Lgypt, 

In 1799 economic difficulties and the defeat of the armies 
brought about a last tentative resurgence of the Jacobin 
spirit. The Directory, by its measures to conscript men, 
rec|uisition supplies, and raise forced loans, had to a certain 
extent provoked this revival. After the expulsion of the 
royalists by the coup d\Hat offructidor in 1797, the Council 
of the Five Hundred acquired a republican majority which 
in the crisis of 1799 showed itself still capable of by now 
largely meaningless Jacobin gestures, using language like la 
patrie en danger and calling for a new Committee of Public 
Safety. On the other side, royalist revolts broke out in the 
south-west and in Brittany. These were easily put down, 
while Paris made no move in response to the agitation of the 
neo-Jacobins. Troops were now permanently stationed in 
the capital to repress any attempt at a popular rising, but 
of this there was no sign. The political passions of the so- 
recent past had little life remaining in them. All that France 
wanted was a chance of tranquillity, peace at home and 
abroad, and the latter at least seemed within reach. A suc¬ 
cessful campaign by Massena in Switzerland pushed back 
the Russian army and removed the threat of foreign inva¬ 
sion. Bonaparte, who had returned hurriedly from Egypt 
with his principal lieutenants to save the country, when he 
landed at Fr^jus on 9 October found that France had un¬ 
fortunately already been saved. The invincible conqueror, 
who had just, or so it was thought, founded a new empire in 
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the East, was not received with any the less enthusiasm. 

The immediate crisis being over, the apparent need for 
urgent measures had vanished, but Sieyes was not ready to 
abandon his schemes so easily. In the course of ten years he 
had fetched half a circuit about the political world and 
reached his political antipodes. Whereas in 1789 he had 
stood for the unlimited sovereignty of the legislature, his 
aim now was to expand and consolidate the authority of the 
executive. This meant a further coup d^itat at the expense of 
the legislative bodies, which could only be effected by calling 
on the cooperation of a popular general, who could be none 
other than Bonaparte, Did Sieyes believe that, having served 
his purpose, a general, especially a Bonaparte, would then 
retire quietly into the background? It is possible: he was 
vain enough to believe anything. Bonaparte, to whom all 
the factions now looked anxiously, though he had nothing 
but contempt for Sieyes, saw the advantage of a temporary 
alliance with him. Talleyrand acted as the intermediary be¬ 
tween them. Fouche, uninvited, gave his support. To depict 
Bonaparte as advancing, vice and crime in either hand, to 
the overthrow of the Republic would be poetic licence, 
but not inexcusable. The number of those actually impli¬ 
cated in the conspiracy of 1799 was small, but in a sense the 
whole nation was Bonaparte’s accomplice, for propaganda 
in the journals had worked up a fear of terrorist plots, be¬ 
hind which the real conspiracy lay concealed. 

An alleged terrorist conspiracy provided an excuse to 
move the legislative councils to St Cloud outside Paris. 
This transfer was carried through on 9 November 1799. The 
next day, the 18 brumaire, when the Council of the Five 
Hundred met, there were violent speeches against Bona¬ 
parte, despite the efforts of his brother, Lucien, who was in 
the chair. Bonaparte, who entered to harangue the Five 
Hundred, lost his head and denounced them wildly. They 
replied with cries for a vote of outlawry: He fled outside and 
called on the guards to support him. While the soldiers hesi¬ 
tated Lucien emerged and saved the situation by a dramatic 
appeal to them to rescue their general from the daggers of 
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assassins. This lie did the trick. The Five Hundred were 
driven out by the troops and France’s first essay in parlia¬ 
mentary government had come to an end. 

7. BALANCE-SHEET OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 

The age that began with the death of a king ended with the 
virtual death of a republic. Such beginnings and such end¬ 
ings draw arbitrary lines across the pages of history. They 
are artificial interruptions in the grand unfolding theme of' 
national life. Yet if history is, in the words of Carlyle, the 
essence of innumerable biographies, there are - among 
those whose lives, added together, make up the grand total - 
the millions who count in the statistical averages and 
generalizations, and the few who, because of their positions 
or personalities, cast a measurable individual weight into the 
balance. That Louis XIV and Napoleon Bonaparte fall into 
the latter category cannot he doubted. The disappearance 
from the scene of the former, and the rise to powe»' of the 
latter, were events momentous enough to write finis to one 
age and incipit to another. 

Between the grand monarch and the emperor there is, in 
France, no figure of comparable political magnitude, none 
of those men who can define an age and stamp the mark of 
their personalities on it. The French eighteenth century is 
not a period of great, dominating political figures. Yet if 
no one man counted overmuch, more men - and women ~ 
counted for something than possibly at any other time. The 
great mass forces of the modem world had not yet been 
born, while the individual - at the end of the century some¬ 
times even the obscure individual - had at last emerged 
from the anonymity of the Middle Ages. If it was not a cen¬ 
tury of greatness, for the student of rhomme sensuel moyen 
there is no more fruitful field. The eighteenth century was 
also something more: it was, and above all in France, the 
nursery of the modern world. Ideas and social forces, the 
seeds of which were doubtless sown much earlier, can be 
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seen now pushing above the surface, not in the neatly ar¬ 
ranged rows of the careful gardener but in the haphazard 
tangle of nature. Yet they can be seen and distinguished: the 
field is no longer a seed-bed but it is not yet a jungle, and a 
pattern is discernible. The simple interpretations imposed 
on eighteenth-century France by historians writing under 
the influence ol'later social and political ideologies may have 
to be abandoned, but the history that is beginning to emerge 
from more detailed studies, if it is more complex is still co¬ 
herent, it is not a chaos of unrelated facts. 

The basic pattern of the age was inherited from the im¬ 
mediate past. French society and government bear the im¬ 
press of the personality of Louis XIV throughout the cen¬ 
tury which witnessed his decline and death. If Louis XV 
and Louis XVI failed and were to be hissed off'the stage, it 
was in part because they were mere understudies, and not 
very good ones at that, trying to fill the role of the greatest 
actor of majesty that France had known. Only Napoleon, 
and he only for a short period, could successfully play the 
part that had been created by the grand monarch. Failing 
a great king, a great minister, supported by the king, could 
have given France the government that she needed; but the 
intrigues of a court were no breeding ground for greatness, 
and after Flcury the whole system of government was calcu¬ 
lated to prevent the king from finding the minister France 
needed; or if he found him, from giving him the necessary 
authority. This does not mean that the ministers of the 
eighteenth century deserve all the condemnation that has 
been lavished on them by historians who only admire suc¬ 
cess. There were among them many able and honest men 
who could provide efficient administration: what they 
could not provide was a united government and a con¬ 
sistent policy. And when eventually, for lack of a policy, the 
absolute monarchy collapsed, the revolutionary regime 
which followed seemed to be attempting to push the weak¬ 
ness of the ancien regime to its logical conclusion by turning 
anarchy into a form of government. In a sense, therefore, 
the dominant factor throughout was a negative one: the 
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void left at the centre of the machine of state by the death of 
Louis XIV. 

It was for the very reason of lack of central control that 
French society was able to develop so rapidly and freely and 
at the same time in such contradictory directions. First, 
when the king had become the prisoner of a court, instead 
of the court being the mere decorative background for the 
king, tlie way was open for aristocracy to re-emerge from the 
political insignificance into which it had been thrust in the 
shadow of the bureaucratic colossus erected by Louis XIV, 
to recapture the highest offices of state and in the end perish 
in a bid to gain control of the state itself. That many of the 
old nobility of Louis XV and Louis XVI were the sons or 
grandsons of those who had been, a generation r)r two 
earlier, the new nobles of Louisquatorzian officialdom is of 
little import. They intermarried with the old noblesse, their, 
new names were lost in old titles, and they inherited more of 
the s[>irit of the Fronde than of the upstart administrators of 
Louis XIV. The noblesse de Vepee drew closer to that noblesse 
de robe^ which in its paricrnents had for centuries past ujdield 
the authority of the crown against a turbulent noblesse of'the 
sword, but now itself aspired to usurp the authority of 
which it had formerly been the docile guardian. The parle- 
ments renewed on a more permanent basis the alliance with 
the aristocracy that they had momentarily consummated 
during the Fronde. The Church, reduced to subservience to 
the Crown by the Concordat of Francis I and kept in obedi¬ 
ence by the Gallican liberties, its wealth and its higher 
offices put in the hands of the king to be given as rewards or 
taken away as punishments for the loyalty or disloyalty of 
the great houses of France, in the eighteenth century looked 
rather to its allies and relations of the aristocracy than to the 
Crown. The higher Church posts had either by long use 
become practically hereditary in great families, or else were 
distributed, as the prize of court intrigues, not to maintain 
the authority of the Crown, but to bolster up ministerial or 
aristocratic factions. Thus by 1788 the noblesse of the sword, 
robe, and church, which throughout die century had waged 
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parallel campaigns against royal authority, had come so 
close together that they could unite in a single aristocratic 
revolt. 

Yet their combined forces, dominant at Versailles, and 
with their centres of power in every cathedral, abbey, parle- 
ment, great chateau, or petty manor-house scattered through 
provincial capitals and countryside, though they were able 
to reduce the royal administration to impotence, were them¬ 
selves to reveal only their weakness when they were chal¬ 
lenged by another force which they had never associated, 
which indeed had never associated itself, with a claim to 
power. Looking backwards, the theme of eighteenth-century 
history in France is the rise of the Third Estate, but how 
many could have guessed this before 1789? Do we yet fully 
know what it means, for who were the I'hird Estate? We 
can give them another name and call them, if we will, the 
bourgeoisie, but this helps us no more, for what was the 
bourgeoisie? All that was not noblesse or people, we may 
reply. It may be suggested that the Third Estate consisted 
largely of officials, professional men, rentiers, and non-noble 
landowners; but for any more detailed or reliable estimate 
we shall have to wait until the social history of the period 
has been written. 

However it was constituted, the problem remains why the 
Third Estate came to have the power to overthrow the com¬ 
bined aristocracies of France. In the course of narrating the 
history of this great overthrow, the explanation has per¬ 
haps emerged incidentally, for clearly it was not the bour¬ 
geoisie, whoever they may have been, who rioted in the 
market places, sacked the manor-houses and burnt the 
manorial rolls, dragged cannon to the Bastille, marched to 
Versailles, or mutinied in the army and fleet. The men who 
did these things, and constituted the rank and file of the 
peasant revolts and the great revolutionary journees^ were 
peasants, craftsmen, artisans, small shopkeepers, soldiers. It 
was by making use of their discontents that the Third Estate 
was able to overcome the resistance of the privileged orders 
and divert the Revolution to its own ends. Once this fact is 
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realized a restatement of the problem becomes possible. The 
grievances of the people in town and country need not be 
recapitulated, nor the breakdown of social discipline which 
at least in part followed from the aristocratic revolt. The 
real problem is how a class of officials, lawyers, financiers, 
rentiers, landowners, was able to acquire the leadership of a 
popular movement constituted mainly of peasants and 
craftsmen. Wliat did such leaders and followers have in 
common? To ask the question is to go a long way towards 
answering it. What they had in common was evidently not 
economic interests, though each group had its own interest 
which, to the best of its ability and in so far as it understood 
that interest, it pursued. What they had in common was an 
enemy, primarily the noblesse^ but along with it the su¬ 
perior clergy, noblesse of the robe, higher officials, and some 
sections of the wealthy such as the I'ariners General: in other 
words, all those who might be described as belonging to the 
privileged classes. 

Privilege was the enemy, equality the aim, though it must 
be remembered that the equality desired by the Third 
Estate was an equality not of property but of status. This 
was the inspiring motive of a social grouping which pos¬ 
sessed talents, education, and at least moderate wealth, and 
yet was denied the position and status to which it thought 
these things entitled it. The peasants also found their pri¬ 
mary objective in the assault on privilege and played their 
part in the events of 1789 under this banner. The better-off 
peasantry, having achieved their principal aims, and the re¬ 
mainder lacking the cohesion or consciousness for more than 
sporadic unrest, tliey dropped out of political life. The Revo¬ 
lution was henceforth mainly an urban phenomenon, kept 
alive in the towns, and above all in Paris, by the unrest of a 
populace which suffered increasingly from the pressure of 
high prices and shortage of supplies. The undermining of 
authority, the breakdown of police control, and the disinte¬ 
gration of the army led to a situation in which even a com¬ 
paratively small popular demonstration could intimidate 
the Assembly. The political factions of tlie left naturally 
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took advantage of the weapon they found to their hand and 
used it to overthrow their opponents; but the alliance of the 
Mountain with the masses was fortuitous and effected only 
a temporary diversion of the main stream of the revolution 
of the Third Estate. The populace gained little from it, ex¬ 
cept possibly during the period when the war economy of 
the Committee of Public Safety for a time halted inflation, 
and then only at the price of the Terror. 

When the new revolutionary army was sufficiently pro¬ 
fessionalized and disciplined to be used in the streets of Paris 
the political role of the people was at an end. But as the 
politicians of the Third Estate, having made use of the popu¬ 
lace, had found themselves at the mercy of their own instru¬ 
ment, so the oligarchy which emerged after Thermidor and 
leant on the army found its policies determined by the 
generals, until one rose above all the others and became the 
autocra.t of France. Then, and only then, did the logic of 
Bourbon absolutism finally triumph over the liberal ideals of 
the Constituent Assembly, and divine-right monarchy find, 
with Bonaparte, its historical sequel in the sovereignty of 
force. 

Yet, though the later regimes of the revolutionary decade 
were to leave their mark on France, it was under the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly that the real harvest of the eighteenth 
century had been gathered in. Its work was lasting because 
it was built on foundations which had been solidly laid and 
because it was the culmination of a social revolution which, 
underneath the formal, juridical structure of society, had 
been quietly proceeding for centuries. We can call it the 
triumph of the bourgeoisie if by this term we mean the 
venal officers, lawyers, professional men, proprietors, with 
a few financiers and merchants, who invested their money, 
for the most part, in land or rentes, venal offices were no 
longer available. The Revolution gave them the oppor¬ 
tunity to obtain some of the lands and more of the offices of 
the privileged classes and to complete the process of rising 
to become the ruling class in France. They were not, by and 
large, a commercial or industrial class; their wealth was 
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only to a minor degree derived from trade or industry, and 
it did not go back to fertilize the economic life of the nation. 
In their way of life the/ were the heirs of the obsolescent 
noblessey and if they were bourgeois their aim was to be hour’- 
gois vivant noblement. The pattern of life which they copied 
and gradually made their own was that of the eighteenth 
century, the graces of which they were to perpetuate, to the 
best of their ability, into a modern world. Their eyes re¬ 
mained turned to the past in which their ideal had been set. 

The victors had no wish to go beyond the social and po¬ 
litical victory they had won, nor had they any intention of 
sharing their gains with the petty shopkeepers, craftsmen, 
and journeymen, and all the menu peuple of the towns w^ho 
had fought their battle for them. Equally, in the country¬ 
side, the better-off peasant proprietors were satisfied with 
what they had gained, indifferent to the grievances of the 
share-cropping mHayers^ and hostile to the barely conscious 
demands of the landless labourers. Out of the Revolution, 
therefore, there emerged a new and even stronger system of 
vested interests than had preceded it. Perhaps human ca¬ 
pacity for change is limited: at any rate, the Revolution 
seemed to have effected changes so great that for a time they 
inhibited further progress. It did not inaugurate but brought 
to an end a great age of social transformation. The paradox 
of French history is that a revolutionary settlement was to 
provide the basis for a profoundly conservative pattern of 
society. 

Yet it would be a narrow view to portray the Revolution 
as concerned only with material interests: the eighteenth 
century was an age of intellectual and moral as well as social 
development. Humanitarian and utilitarian reforms that 
had existed only on paper, or at best had received only scat¬ 
tered and partial expression before I7S9> were given fuller 
effect in the legislation of the revolutionary assemblies. In 
one field, admittedly, the eighteenth century had sown 
dragon’s teeth: clericalism and anti-clericalism were to be¬ 
devil French politics into the twentieth century. The phe¬ 
nomenon of anti-clericalism is, however, far from being 
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understood: to attribute its outburst among the revolu¬ 
tionary masses merely to the influence of the philosophes is 
unsatisfactory, but if its tap-roots went - as they well may 
have done - deep into the obscure recesses of the popular 
mind, from what sources they drew nourishment, and driven 
by what inner urge it pushed its way to the surface, remain 
unsolved and perhaps insoluble problems. We can only add 
this to the sum total of all that the Enlightenment be¬ 
queathed to the Revolution and so to modern France, of 
which, intellectually and morally, as well as socially, the 
pattern had been already set when, on the eighteenth of 
brumaire, Bonaparte made himself First Consul. Undeni¬ 
ably, the Enlightenment set up ideals that the revolu¬ 
tionaries could aspire towards more often than they could 
achieve, yet what they did achieve would give the French 
eighteenth century greatness if nothing else did. 
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1643 Accession of louis xiv 
1648-53 The Fronde 

1651 Formal ending of minority of Louis XIV 

1661 Begirming of Louis XIV’s personal rule 

1685 Revocation of edict of Nantes 

1697 Bayle’s Diciionnaire 

1701 War of Spanish Succession begins 

1713-15 Peace of UIrecht 

1713 Bull Unigenitus 

1715 Death of Louis XIV. Accession of louis XV 
i 7I5~23 Regency of Philip of Orleans 

1716 Establishment of Bank by Law 

1717 Creation of Mississipi Company 

Triple Alliance of France, England, and Holland 
Watteau paints UErnbarquement pour Cythhe 

1718 Quadruple Alliance of France, England, Flolhuid, Austria 
Conspiracy of Ccllamare 

Abandonment of Polysynodie 
1718-ig Law acquires the General Farm of tiie taxes 

1720 Collapse of Law’s system 

1721 Montesquieu’s Lettres persanes 

1722 Dubois becomes premier ministre 

1723 Deaths of Dubois and Orleans 
Bourbon as premier ministre 

1724-31 Club dc I’Entresol 

1725 Marriage of Louis XV and Marie Leczinska 

1726 Disgrace of Bourbon 

Fleury becomes chief minister (without the name) 
Stabilization of livre 
1731 Treaty of Vienna 

Marivaux’s La Vie de Marianne (completed 1748) 
Provost’s Manm Lescaut 
Convulsionnaires of Saint*M6dard 
*733 Outbreak of tlie War of the Polisli Succession 
*734 Voltaire’s Lettres anglaises 

* 735 Fleury signs peace preliminaries with Austria 
*737 Disgrace of Chauvelin 

1738 Treaty of Vienna: Duchy of Lorraine attributed to 
Stanislaus and on his death to France 
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^739 Outbreak of war between England and Spain 

1740 Death of Emperor Charles VI 
RLse of Belie-Isle 

1741 Franco-Prussian alliance. France enters the War of the 

Austrian Succession 

1742 Loss of influence of Belle-Isle 

1743 Death of Fleury 

1744 Illness of Louis XV at Metz 
Strike of silk workers at Lyon 

1745 Mme de Pompadour becomes titular mistress of Louis XV 
Fontenoy: victory of Marshal de Saxe 

Dismissal of Orry 

1748 Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle ends the War of the Austrian 

Succession 

Montesquieu’s De Vesprit des lois 

1749 Buffon’s Histoire Naiurelle (completed 1788) 

Machault’s tax of the vingtUme 

1751 First volume of the Encyclopedie 

Failure of Machault’s attempt at financial reform 

1754 Recall of Dupleix from India 
Condillac’s TraiU des sensations 

1755 British attacks on French ships 

1756 Agreement of Westminster between Prussia and Great 

Britain 

France and Austria conclude Treaty of Versailles 
Outbreak of Seven Years War 

1757 Defeat of Soubise by Frederick II at Rossbach 
Attack on Louis XV by Damiens 

1758 French armies evacuate Hanover 
Voltaire’s Candide 
Helv^tius’s De Vesprit 

Choiseul appointed Secretary for Foreign Affairs 

1759 Minden: French defeat 

Loss of Quebec, Guadeloupe, Martinique, etc. 

French naval defeats of Lagos and Quiberon 

1760 Rousseau’s Nouvelle Hiloise 

1761 Family Compact between France and Spain 

1762 Execution of Galas 
Rousseau’s Contrat social and j£mile 

1763 Peace of Paris 

1764 Death of Mme de Pompadour 
Dissolution of Society of Jesus in France 
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1765 Execution of La Barre 

1766 Lorraine incorporated in France 

1768 French purchase of Corsica from Genoa 

1770 Marriage of the dauphin and Marie-Antoinette 
FallofChoiseul 

1770-4 Ministry of Maupcou and Terray 

1771 Exile of parlements 

1774 Death of Louis XV. Accession of louts xvi 
Fall of Maupeou and Terray 
Maurepas acquires chief influence in government 
Recall of parlements 
1774-6 Turgot as Controller-General 
1776 Turgot’s six edicts 

Fall of Turgot 

1777-81 Nccker in charge of finances 

1778 France enters War of American Independence 

1781 Necker’s Compte rendu 
Dismissal of Necker 
Capitulation of Yorktown 

1782 Defeat of de Grasse at naval battle of Saintes 

1783 Treaty of Versailles ends War of American Independence 
Calonne becomes Controller-General 

1784 Beaumarchais’ Mariage de Figaro 

1785 Affair of the diamond necklace 

1786 Vergennes’ commercial treaty with Great Britain 

1787 Death of Vergennes 

February: Meeting of the Notables 
Fall of Calonne 

May: Appointment of Lom^nie de Brienne as principal 
ministre 

Dissolution of Notables 
Edict of toleration of Protestants 
August: Exile of parlement of Paris 
September: Anglo-Prussian intervention in Dutch Re¬ 
public 

Recall of parlement 

1788 May: Suspension of parlement and creation of Plenary 

Court by Lamoignon 
Jtme: Revolt at Grenoble 

Resignation of Brienne and Lamoignon 
August: Convocation of States-General 
Return of Necker to office 
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1788 September: Recall of parlcments 

December: Royal council approves decree doubling 
Tliird Estate 

1789 January: Revolt at Rennes 

February: Sieyes* Qu^est-ce que le Tiers £tat? 

Bread and grain riots in spring and early 
summer 

April: R^veiUon riots at Paris 

May: Meeting of states-general 

June 17: Third Estate adopts title of National Assembly 

June 20: Tennis-court oath 

June 23: Royal Session 

June 27: King orders first two orders to join third 
July 14: Fall of the Bastille 
Recall of Necker 
July-August: Grand Peur 

August 4-n: Decrees abolishing feudal rights and privi¬ 
leges 

October 5-6: October Days 
October 21: Decree on martial law 
November, December: Secularization of Church lands 
and issue of assignats decreed 
December: Law on local government 
^ 79 ^ July: Civil Constitution of the clergy 
August: Mutiny at Nancy 
September: Resignation of Necker 
November: Burke’s Reflections on the Revolution in France 

1791 April: Death of Mirabeau 

Papal Bull condemns oath of Civil Constitution 
June 21: Flight to Varennes 

July 17: Meeting at Champ de Mars dispersed by Na¬ 
tional Guard 

Formation of Feuillants Club 
August 27: Declaration of Pihutz 

Negro revolt in St Domingo 
September: Annexation of Avignon and Vcnaissin 
Constitution of 1791 voted 
Dissolution of Constituent Assembly 
October: Meeting of legislative assembly 
November: Potion elected Mayor of Paris 

1792 March: Formation of Brissotin ministry 
April 20; France declares war on Austria 
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1792 June 12: Letter of Roland to Louis XVI 

June 13* Dismissal of Roland, Servan, and Clavi^rc 
June 20: Popular demonstrations in Paris 
July ii: ‘La Patrie en danger" 

Mamfesto of Duke of Brunswick 
July 25: The Sections declared permanent 
August 10: Attack on Toileries 
August 19: Flight of La Fayette 
August 20: Fall of Longwy 
September 2: Fall of Verdun 
Sej)tember 2-6: September massacres 
September 20: Valmy: retreat of Brunswick 
September 21: Meeting of convention 
September 22: Abolition of monarchy 
September: French occupation of Savoy and Nice 
October: Gustine crosses the Rhine 
November: French victory at Jemappes, occupation of 
Belgium 

Annexation of Savoy 

November 19: Decree of Convention offering help to all 
peoples wishing to recover their liberty 
December 15: Decree on treatment of occupied territories 
December: 1 rial of Louis XVI 

^793 January 21: Execution of Louis XVI 

February i: French declaration of war on Great Britain 
February, March: Food riots led by Jacques Roux and 
Varlct 

March: French declaration of war on Spain 
Revolt of the Vendee 
Revolutionary Tribunal set up 
Dumouriez defeated,*evacuates Netherlands 
April: Treason of Dumouriez 

Establishment of Committee of Public Safety 
May: First law of the maximum 
Revolt of Lyon 
May 31; Rising in Paris 
June 2: Arrest of Brissotins 
June 24: Constitution of 1793 voted 
July 13: Assassinatiqn of Marat 

Robespierre enters Committee of Public Safety 
Suppression of remaining seigneurial rights 
without compensation 
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*793 August: Toulon delivered to English 
Levie en masse declared 
September: Law against suspects 

General maximum established 
October: Lyon revolt repressed 

Execution of Marie-Antoinette 
Execution of‘Girondins’ 

Dechristianization campaign 
December: Toulon retaken by revolutionaries 
December 4: Law on local government of 14 frimaire 
Defeat of Vend6ans 

1794 March 24: Execution of H^bertists 
April 5: Execution of Dantonists 
June i: Naval battle off Brest 
June 8: Fete of the Supreme Being 
June 10: Law of 22 prairial reorganizing Revolutionary 
Tribunal 

June 26: French victory at Fleurus: reconquest of Bel¬ 
gium 

July 27-8: 9 thermidor -- Fall of Robespierre 
September i: Billaud, Bar^re, and Gollot leave Commit¬ 
tee of Public Safety 
November: Jacobin Club closed 
December: Trial and execution of Carrier 
Abolition of maximum 

*795 February: Pacification of La Jaunaye 
April I: Day of 12 germinal 

April: Deportation of Billaud, Gollot, Bar^re decreed 
Peace of Basle between France and Prussia 
May: Peace with Holland 
May 20: Day of i prairial 
June: Death of Louis XVII 
July: Quiberon: defeat of 6migr6s 

Peace between Spain and France 
August: Constitution of Year III voted 
Law of the two-thirds 
October 5: Revolt of 13 vend^miaire 
Dissolution of Convention 
November: Rule of directory begins 
1796 May: Conspiracy of Babeuf 
French victory at Lodi 
November: French victory at Areola 
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1797 January: French victory at Rivoli 
April: Preliminaries ofLeobcn 

Partial elections return constitutional monarchists 
May: Bonaparte occupies Venice 
September 4: Coup d^Stat of 18 fructidor 
October: Treaty of Gampo-Formio 

1798 May: Departure of French expedition to Egypt 
July: f'rench victory at Battle of the Pyramids 
August: Aboukir Bay: Nelson destroys French fleet 

1799 March: War of the Second Coalition 
May: Sieyes enters Directory 

June 18: Day of 30 prairial 

La RevelH^re and Merlin expelled from Di¬ 
rectory 

March-July: Austrian ahd Russian successes 
August: French defeat at Novi 

September-October: Russian army defeated in Switzer¬ 
land 

October: Return of Bonaparte to France 
November 9*10: Coup d^Mat of 18 brumaire 
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FURTHER READING 


To provide a full biblio^aphy, or even a list of all the books, 
articles, and some unpublished material used in writing this history 
is not practicable. Ample bibliographies, up to the date of their 
publication, may be found in 

Lavisse, Histoire de France: vol, 8, pt ii, H. Carr^, Louis XVI, 
^7^5-^774 (191 vol. 9, pt i, Carre, Sagnac, and Lavisse, 
Louis XVI, i774-iy8g (1912) 

Lavisse, Histoire de France contemporaine: vol. i, P. Sagnac, La 
Revolution {lyS^jygs) (1920); vol. ii, G. Pariset, La Revolution 
(1792-1600) (1920) 

Halphen et Sagnac (eds.), Peuples et civilisations: vol. ii, P. Murct, 
La Prlpond^ance anglaise (1715-^7%) (mi); vol. 12, P. Sagnac 
La Fin de Vancien rSgime et la revolution americaine (j769-1769) (1941); 
vol. 13, G. Lefebvre, La Revolution Jrangaise (1951) 

Clio: Introduction aux etudes historiques, E. Pr^clin et V.-L. Tapi6, 
Le XVIIP sikle (2 vols., 1952) 

Clin: L. Villat, La Revolution et VEmpire, vol. i, Les Assemblies 
rivolutionnairesy 1769-1799 (1936) 

Themis: Histoire des Institutions, by J, Ellul, vol. 2 (1956) 

A useful bibliography of the eighteenth century, including 
works on France, is A Select List of Works on Europe and Europe 
Overseas 1715-1615, edited by J. S. Bromley and A. Goodwin 
{^95^}* The list of books which follows should be regarded as no 
more than a guide to further reading. 

Among general histories, the Lavisse volumes and the Peuples et 
Civilisations series, both already cited, are of value. I’he Larousse 
Histoire de France (1954), edited by Marcel Reinhard (vol. ii; R. 
Mousnier, France de Louis XV, and M. Reinhard, La Crise rlvolu- 
tionnaire), is a very readable, sound summary, magnificently illus¬ 
trated. Ph. Sagnac’s La Formation de la SociSte fran^aise modeme (2 
vols., 1946) , which surveys French social development from 1661 to 
provides an introduction to many important aspects of the 
period, but is too general in treatment, often because the funda¬ 
mental research has still not been done, to provide a satisfactory 
synthesis. 

The Ancien Rigime 

Original sources for the French ancim rigime offer an embarras¬ 
sing richness. The memoirs, of which there are hundreds in print, 
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have to be treated with caution. Apart from their inherent faults as 
historical sources, many are later fabrications not even written by 
the authors to whom they are attributed. Thus the famous Souvenirs 
of Mme de Crd'qui, which passed through over a dozen editions, 
represent a bookseller’s venture of the eighteen-thirties, Mme de 
Cri^qui, who knew the Versailles of Louis XIV and met the Em¬ 
peror Napoleon at the Tuileries, being an admirable figure on 
whom to hang an anecdotal history of the whole century. I'he his¬ 
tory of eighteentli-century France is still littered with the debris of 
such apocryphal or unreliable memoirs. Among those that are 
genuine must be named, first and foremost, the memoirs of Saint- 
Simon. In addition to the monumental and essential edition in 41 
volumes by Boislisle (1879-1928), there are various volumes of se¬ 
lections, some in translation. D’Argenson’s Jowma/ (9 vols., 1859-67, 
also available in translation, 1909) represents the views of a disap¬ 
pointed minister, the Journal of Barbier (ed. in 4 vols., 1847-56 and 
in 8 vols., 1885) those of a gossiping lawyer, on the reign of Louis 
XV. Between them they have done a good deal to distort its his¬ 
tory. The most reliable history of the court of Louis XV is the 
MSmoires du due de Luynes sur la com de Louis XV {1735-175S) (17 
vols., 1860-5). Another interesting view of high society is presented 
in the MSmoires du comte Dufort de Chevem^ (ed. R. de CrH'ecoeur, 
2 vols., 1909). The story of the secret du roi has been completed by 
the publication of the Correspondance secrite du comte de Broglie avec 
Louis XV {1756-1784) (ed. by D. Ozanam and M. Antoine, 2 vols., 
1956-61). The literary world is reflected in the Correspondance lit- 
tiraire, philosophique et critique de Grimm, Diderot, etc, (16 vols., ed. M. 
Tourneux, 1877-82). The people and daily life of Paris appear in 
L. S. hllercier’s Tableau de Paris (many editions), with an abridge¬ 
ment in English, The Waiting City: Paris, 1782-88 (trans. G. H. 
Simpson, 1933). An interesting account of a peasant household is 
R^tif de la Bretonne’s La Vie de man Phe (ed. M. Boisson, 1924), 
for the author, though he achieved fame by the description 
of less simple manners, was himself the son of a peasant. The 
parish cahiers of 1789 throw much light on conditions in 
the countryside, though it must be remembered that these, 
like R^tif de la Bretoime, generally reflect the views of the 
better-off class of peasant farmers called laboureurs. An interesting 
selection of the observations of foreign visitors is given in C, 
MaxwelPs, The English Traveller in France, i6g8-i8i5 (1932). 
Among the sources quoted in this collection is the naive 
and fascinating Diary of a Scotch Gardener at the French Court at 
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the End of the Eighteenth Century, by T. Blaikie (ed. F. Birrell, 1931). 

The classic study of the ancieri rigirne in relation to the Revolution 
is de Tocqueville’s VAncien Regime et la Revolution (many reprints 
and also in translation). Taine’s VAncien Rigirne is a brilliant piece 
of writing but lacks tlie depth and intellectual honesty that has 
enabled de Tocqueville’s book to retain its value. F. Funck- 
Brentano’s Vaneien regime (1926, translated as The Old Regime in 
France, 1929) is an amusing, lively anecdotal apology for 
France before the Revolution. P. Gaxotte’s Le Sikle de Louis XV 
(revised ed., 1933, translated as Louis the Fifteenth and his times, 
1934), which aims at rehabilitating the memory of Louis XV, may 
serve as a corrective to the many equally superficial works which 
have denigrated him. The Dictionnaire des institutions de la France aux 
XVIF et XVIIF sikles (1923) by M. Marion is an invaluable work 
of reference. 

For many aspects or periods the historian wiU have to turn to 
books written in the nineteenth century, which he will neglect at 
his peril. I propose here, generally, to confine myself to more recent 
and more easily available works. Apart from the valuable notes 
and appendices to Boislisle’s edition of Saint-Simon, the most com¬ 
plete account of the Regency is Dom Leclercq’s Histoire de la Ri- 
gmee (3 vols., 1921). An introductory book is H. M. Hyde, John Law 
(1948). There is no satisfactory biography of Fleury, but on his 
foreign policy we have two sound studies, P. Vaucher’s Robert Wal¬ 
pole et la politique de Fleury, (1925) and A. M. Wilson, 

French Foreign Policy during the Administration of Cardinal Fleury (1936). 
Among P. de Nolhac’s many pleasant if slight works on the French 
court and eighteenth-century art, the most useful for the historian 
is Louis XV et Madame de Pompadour (1928). Nancy Mitford’s 
Madame de Pompadour (1954) is eminently readable and sound. J. G. 
Flammermont’s Le Chancelier Maupeou et les parlements (2nd ed., 
1885) is scholarly and detailed but, writing at a time when the 
propaganda of the parlements was still taken at its face value, the 
author failed to appreciate the achievement of Maupeou and 
Terray, which still awaits its historian. The best book on Turgot, 
which also throws much light on the problems of local and central 
government, is D. Dakin, Turgot ami the Ancten Regime in France 
(*939)- On the affair of the diamond necklace there are, of course, 
innumerable books; the best, though it inevitably leaves some 
problems unsolved, is still Funck-Brentano’s VAffaire du collier (5th 
ed., rev., 1903, also in translation). An account of French foreign 
policy in the Dutch crisis of 1784-7 is given by A. Cobban in 
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Ambassadors and Secret Agents: the Diplomacy of the first Earl of Malmes¬ 
bury at The Hague (1954), which also throws light on tlie defects of 
French diplomacy in the eighteenth century. 

The more recent work on the ancien regime has tended to deal with 
special subjects rather than periods or episodes. There is no study 
of {he system of govermnent as a whole. The madiinery of central 
government, rather than the way in which it worked, is described 
in P. Viollet, Le Roi et ses ministres pendant les dertiiers sikles de la 
monarchie (1912). A summary of the machinery for collecting 
indirect taxes is provided by G. J. Matthews in Royal General 
Farms in eighteenth-century France (1958). Funck-Brentano corrects 
some mistaken ideas in Les Lettres de cachet (1926). H. Carry’s 
La Fin des parlements, iyS8-iygo (1912) provides a short general 
description of the parlements as well as narrating the history of 
their final phase. F. Ford in Robe and Sword (1953) concentrates 
his attention mainly on the social composition of tlie iwblesse de 
robe and its connexions with the noblesse de Vepie; and R. Forster’s 
The Nobility of Toulouse in the Eighteenth Century (i960) shows that at 
least in one area there was a shrewd, hard-working, commercially- 
minded provincial noblesse, Flammcrmont’s Remontrances du parle- 
ment de Paris au XVIIP sikle (3 vols., 1888-98) is an essential 
source. A useful survey of the political ideas of the parlements is 
made by R. Bickart in Les Parlements et la notion de souverainete 
nationale au XVIIP sikle (1932). The only general study of the 
intendants is P. N, Ardascheff, Les Intendants de province sous Louis 
XVI (trans. from Russian, 1909) which, however, needs much 
correction. Among many locaj studies the most recent, as well as 
the most important, is H. Freville, LTntendance de BretagrUy 
i68g-iygo (3 vols., 1953). On French finances we have the first 
volume of M. Marion’s Histoire financUre de la France depuis 17/5 
(6 vols., 1914-31), to which should be added the same author’s 
Machault d^Amouville (1892). 

General outlines of international relations are given by G. Zeller 
in Les Temps modemesy ii, De Louis XIV a iy8g {Histoire des Relations 
intemationaleSy ed. P. Renouvin, vol. iii, 1955), and P. Rain, La 
Diplomatie frangaise d'Henri IV a Vergennes {1945). Useful general 
surveys of French colonial history are H. Blet, Histoire de la colonisa¬ 
tion frangaise (2 vols., 1946), and H. J. Priestley, France Overseas 
through the Old RSgime (1939). The history of French Canada is 
treated by G. M. Wrong, The Rise and Fall of New France (1928). 
On Dupleix there is A. Martineau, Dupleix, sa vie et son wuvre 
(1931), and H. H, Dodwell, Dupleix and Clive (1920). 
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For the study of economic developments the general survey by 
H, Sec, Histoire iconorniqve de la France (vol. i, ed. R. Schnerb, 1948), 
is a useful introduction. An excellent outline of the social structure 
of France before the Revolution is given by S6e in his La France 
iconondque et socials au XVIIF sikle (1925, trans. as Economic and so- 
dal conditions in France during the eighteenth century, 1927). H. Carr6 in 
La Noblesse de France et Popinion publique au XVIIE sikle (1920) de¬ 
scribes the various divisions of the noblesse. The older books of A. 
Babeau, La ville sous Vancien regime (2nd ed., 1884), Le Village sous 
ramien regime (5th ed., 1915), etc., provide much interesting, if 
scrappy, information which it is difficult to obtain easily elsewhere. 
On die army the most useful work is L. Mention, UArmie d'ancien 
regime (1900). The effect of the shortage of suitable timber on 
French naval power is shown in P. W. Bamford’s Forests and 
French Sea Power, j66o-iy8g (1956). 

On the conditions of the peasantry important works, though 
they cover a broader period, are H, See’s Les Classes rurales en 
Bretagne du XVP sikle a la rivolution (1906) and Marc Bloch’s Les 
Caracteres origiriaux de Vhistoire ruralefrangaise (new ed., 1952), with a 
second volume of sut)plementary material published in 1956 by 
M. Dauvergne. G. Lefcbvre’s monumental Les Paysans du Nordpen¬ 
dant la Revolution (1924) contributes much to the understanding of 
the conditions of the ]>easantry before as well as during the Revolu¬ 
tion. An interesting examination of the attempts to introduce more 
advanced methods of agriculture into France is A. J. Borde, The 
Injluence of England on the French Agronomes, jygo-iySg (1952). 

Turning to industry, A. Remond’s study of the Jacobite exile 
who became a leading French industrialist, John Holker, iyig~iy86 
(1944), M, Rouff, Les Mines de charbon en France au XVIIP sikle, 
lyqq-iygi (1922), and G. Martin, Nantes au XVIIP sikle, Vire des 
nigriers, (1931), may be mentioned among other 

specialized studies of such topics. An important contribution to the 
economic history of the period is C. E. Labrousse, Esquisse du 
mouvement des prix et des revenus en France au XVIIP sikle (1934), 
which prepared the way for his fundamental analysis of economic 
conditions, La Crise de V iconomie frangaise a la fin de PAncien Regime et 
au dibut de la Revolution (1944). On the economic thought of the 
physiocratic school we have G. Weulersse, Le Mouvement physio- 
cratique en France de lygS a lyyo (2 vols., 1910) and La Physiocratie 
sous les ministkes de Turgot et de Necker, lyy^r-iySi (1950). 

Behind the economic developments were technical advances, of 
which a remarkably full outline is given by R. Mousnier in the 
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Histoire ghxhale des civilisations: Le XVIIP sikle, by R. Mousnier 
and E. Labrousse (1953)- On the same subject is S. T. McCloy, 
Fiench Inventions of the iSlh Century (i95'->). The life and multifarious 
activities of the greatest French scientist of the century, Lavoisier, 
who also made many contributions to technical advance, are 
described in D. McKie’s Antoine Lavoisier (1952), and among 
important works on die history of science P. Brunet’s I I Introduction 
des thhries de Newton en France au XVIIF sikle (1931) is notable. 

in th(‘ held of religion, the Jansenists have been treated by A. 
(iazicr, Histoire generate du moiwenient janseniste depuis ses origines 
jusqu^a nos jours (2 vols., 1922), which is favourable to them, 
and Iv Preclin, l^s Janshiistes du XVIIF sikle et la Constitution civile 
du rlerg^ (1928). The Protestants of EYance, whose existence is often 
Ibrgottcn, are dealt with by J. Dedieu in his Histoire politique des 
proicstants frangaLsy voL ii: iyig~iyg4 (1925). The influence of the 
new climate of opinion on the Roman Catholic Church is shown in 
R. R. Palmer, Catholics and Unbelievers in eighteenth-century France 
(1939)- ^ revealing study of the most famous act of persecution of 
})re-rcvolutionary France is David D. Bien’s The Calas Affair (1958). 

A general survey of eighteenth-century French thought is Kings¬ 
ley Martin, French Liberal Thought in the Eighteenth Century (2nd ed., 
1954). The Philosophy of the Enlightenrnenl (trans. 1951), by E. Cas¬ 
sirer, is subtle, but to my mind misleading. Carl Becker’s Tw 
Hcaveiily City of the French Philosophers (1932) is a brilliant essay but 
also carries one line of interpretation of a many-sided movement 
too far. It is severely, but in my opinion justly, criticized in a 
series of studies edited by R. O. Rockwood, Carl BeckePs Heaverdy 
City Revisited (1958). A recent interpretation of the Enlightenment, 
which differs fundamentally from that of Becker, is A. Cobban’s 
In Search of Humanity: the Role of the Enlightenment in Modem History 
(1960). The essential introduction to the thought of the eighteenth 
century is the masterly work of Paul Hazard, La Crise de la conscience 
europienne, 1680-1715 (3 vols. 1934), which has been translated. 
Probably the best book on the Encyclopedists is R. Hubert’s 
Les Sciences sociales dans PEncyclopedic (1923). A useful selection is 
UEncyclopSdie of Diderot cend d^Alembert: Selected Articles (1954) by J. 
Lough. A. M. Wilson’s Diderot: the Testing Tears (1957) is the first 
volume of what is likely to be the authoritative life of the famous 
Encyclopedist, who is in some ways the most stimulating and 
provocative thinker of eighteenth-century France. The older 
books on French opinion in the eighteenth century by Aubertin, 
Roustan, and Roquain have largely been superseded and are 
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not reliable guides. A general survey is D. Mornet, La Pensie 
frangaise an dix-huitihne sikle (1926), and a much more detailed 
study is provided by the same author in his Origines intellectu- 
elles de la rkolution frangaise (1933). An interesting study of the 
spread of the new ideas is 1 . O. Wade’s The Clandestine Organisation 
and Diffusion of Philosophic Ideas in France from lyoo to ly^o (1938), 

The history of French literature in the eighteenth century is 
hardly distinguishable from that of French thought. Perhaps for 
this reason a satisfactory general history of literature as such is hard 
to come by. F. C. Green’s Minuet (1935) is an attractive rapproche¬ 
ment of some English and French themes. There is no space for a 
list of books on individual writers. E. Carcassonne, Montesquieu et le 
probUme de la Constitution frangaise au XVIIP sikle (1927) is a 
thorough discussion of tiie influence of Montesquieu, especially on 
the parlements. The basic work on Voltaire is still G. le B. Dcs- 
noiresterres’ Voltaire et la sociiti au XVIIP sikle {2nd ed., 8 vols., 
1871-6), to which may be added A. Bellessort’s brilliant Essai sur 
Voltaire (14th ed., 1933). The most important study of Rousseau’s 
political thought in relation to its origiiLS is R. Derathe’s J.-J. Rous¬ 
seau et la science politique de son temps (1950). Similar in its basic in¬ 
terpretation of Rousseau is A. Cobban’s Rousseau and the Modern 
State, 

On aixhitecture there is R. Blomfield, History of French Architec¬ 
ture^ i66i~iyy4 (2 vols., 1921), and L. Hautecoeur, Histoire de VArchi¬ 
tecture classique en France (tomes in and iv, 1943-5); painting, 
L. Gillet, La Peinture de Poussin a David (2nd ed., 1935), and R. 
Schneider, VArt frangais: XVIIP sikle (1926). A detailed compen¬ 
dium of the spread of French artistic influence through Europe is 
provided in L. R^au’s VEuropefrangaise au sikle des lumikes , 

The Revolution 

It would doubtless be an exaggeration to say that the amount of 
original material in print on the revolutionary decade in France is 
equal to that available for the whole of the rest of modern history 
put together, but to any historian of the revolutionary period it 
must seem no more than a pardonable exaggeration. A few of the 
better known original sources alone can be mentioned here. The 
many volumes of cahiers which have been edited are essential for 
the study of social conditions in France on the eve of the Revolu¬ 
tion. Arthur Young’s Travels in France in iy8y, iy88 and lySg, avail¬ 
able in many editions, the best being that of the French translation 
by H, S6t (3 vols., 1930), is invaluable, though the views of Arthur 
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Young need a good deal of correction. Tlie flood of memoirs con¬ 
tinues in the revolutionary period. Among the more important are 
E. Dumont’s Souvenirs sur Mirabeau (cd. J. B6n6truy> 1950), the 
Correspondance inidite, lySg^ lygo, lygi of the marquis de Ferri^res 
(ed. H. Carr6, 1932), and the Mknoires de Madame Roland (ed. G. 
Perroud, 2 vols., 1905). 

An extensive sample of revolutionary journalism is provided in 
G. Walter’s La Revolution frangaise vue par sesjoumaux (1948). There 
are also extracts from the journals in L. G. Wickham Legg’s Select 
Documents illustrative of the history of the French Revolution. The Con¬ 
stituent Assembly (2 voLs., 1905). There is a modern edition of Camille 
Desmoulin’s famous Vieux Cordelier (ed. H. Calvet, 1936). 
VAncien Moniteur (30 vols., 1850-4) is a reprint of the journal which, 
by the skill of its editors in following the oflicial line as faction after 
faction rose to power or fell, survived throughout the period and 
can be regarded as reflecting the governmental view at each stage. 
It should be noted that up to 3 February 1790 this reprint is a later 
compilation. The Principal Speeches of the Statesmen and Orators of the 
French Revolution^ lySg-iygg, edited by H. Morse Stephens (2 vols., 
1892) has unfortunately long been out of print and is difficult to 
obtain. An int(!resting collection of contemporary verdicts on 
Robespierre is made by L. Jacob in Robespierre vu par ses contemporains 
(1928). The most convenient selections of laws and decrees are 
J. M. Thompson’s French Revolution Documents iy8g-g4 (1933, re¬ 
printed) and UCEuvre legislative de la Revolution by L. Gahen and 
R. Guyot(i9i3). 

A definitive edition of tlie writings, speeches, and correspondence 
of Robespierre is in progress and tliere arc editions of the writings, 
letters, and speeches of many other prominent revolutionaries. The 
famous pamphlet of Sieyes, Qfest-ce que le tiers etat, has had no re¬ 
print since 1888, which is regrettable for it is cs.sential to the under¬ 
standing of the political ideas of the revolutionaries. 

The study of the historiography of the Revolution has become a 
subject in itself, but cannot be dealt with here. The histories of 
Mignet (1824) and Thiers (1823-7) ^^ill have something to tell the 
student of the Revolution. Carlyle’s French Revolution (1837) is in a 
class by itself. Michelet’s history (1847-53 and many subsequent 
editions) is closer to Carlyle than to modern scholarship. Louis 
Blanc’s twelve-volume history (1848-62) brought in new themes 
inspired by his socialistic ideas. De Tocqueville’s masterpiece has 
been cited above. Taine’s history (1882-7) ^ ^ brillizint polemic. 

Histoire politique de la rivolutionfrangaise {lySg-iSof) (1901, 
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translated in 4 vols., 1910) is the first general history based on the 
results of modem scholarship, but, as its title suggests, is mainly 
political in approach. Jaurds’ Histoire socialiste^ vols. i-iv (1901-4), 
is valuable, not only because it inaugurated the study of the Revo¬ 
lution as a struggle of social classes, but also for its interpretation of 
some of the major episodes. This line of research was continued by 
A. Mathiez, whose La Revolution frangaise (3 vols., 1925-7, translated 
in 1928), which ends in thermidor 1794, is still one of the best 
general histories of France in these years. A masterly history of tlie 
whole revolutionary age is Georges Lefcbvre’s La Revolution fran- 
gaise (3rd ed., 1951), cited above. The best account by an English 
historian is J. M. Thompson, The French Revolution (1943), and a 
valuable short introduction, embodying the results of modern re¬ 
search and concentrating particularly on the opening stages of the 
Revolution, is that by A. Goodwin, The French Revolution, lyS^ 
iy94 (1953). There is much important material in the shorter 
studies of Aulard, Mathiez, and Lefcbvre. Tlie histories by Madelin 
and Gaxotte are readable but of little serious value. 

Turning to more detailed monographs on the history of the 
Revolution, the finest account of the outbreak of the Revolution is 
G. Lefcbvre’s Quatre-vingt-neuf (1939), translated as The Coming of 
the French Revolution (1947). The most thoroughly worked out, 
though not convincing, exposition of the conspiracy thesis of the 
origins of the revolution is A. Cochin’s Les Societis de pensie et la 
Revolution en Bretagne, lySS-iySg (2 vols,, 1926). Relevant to the 
aristocratic revolution are Carre’s La Fin des Parlements, cited 
above, P. Renouvin, Les Assemblees provinciales de lySy (1921), and 
J. Egret, La Revolution des notables: Mounier et les monarchiens (1950). 
La Grande Peur de iy8g by Lefcbvre (1932) is a model of historical 
detection. The legend that the members of the Jacobin clubs were 
drawn from the lowest strata of the population was dissipated by 
C, C. Brinton’s The Jacobins (1930). D. Greer in The Incidence of the 
Terror during the French Revolution (1935) and The Incidence of the Emi¬ 
gration during the French Revolution (1951) analysed the social compo¬ 
sition of the victims of the Terror and of the 6migr6s. A stimulating 
and perverse Trotskyite interpretation of the social struggles of the 
Revolution, in which Robespierre appears as the supreme counter¬ 
revolutionary, is D. Guerin, La Lutte des classes sous la premike repub- 
lique (3rd ed., 2 vols., 1946). The revolution of 10 August 1792 is 
described in Mathiez, Le Dix Aout (1931), P. Caron’s Les Massacres 
de septembre (1935) ^ ^ work of minute and detailed research. 
Tainc’s picture of the revolutionary mob is successfully criticized 
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by G. Rud^ in TTie Crowd in the French Revolution (1959). A major 
reinterpretation of revolutionary politics, which demolishes the 
legend of a greai Girondin party, is M. J. Sydenham’s The 
Girondins (1961). Tlie episode of Les Sansculottes parisiens en Fan 11 
(1958) is described in massive detail by A. Soboul; and R. Cobb 
deals, in many articles and a forthcoming book, with the little, 
local armies revolutionnaires. The only comprehensive study of 
the composition and achievements of the great Committee of 
Public Safety is R. R. Palmer’s Twelve who Ruled (1941). On the 
tlicrmidorians we have Mathiez, La Reaction thermidorienne (1929), 
and Lefebvre, Les Therrnidoriens (1937); and for tlie Directory 
Le Directoire (ed. J. G(^dechot, 1934) W Mathiez and Le Direcioire 
(1946) by Lefebvre. A. Vandal’s VAvinernent de Bonaparte (2 vols., 
1907-8) is brilliantly written; it may overpaint the scene and 
exaggerate the defects of the directorial regime, but until much 
more work has been done on this phase of revolutionary history 
no judgement of tlie faults and merits of tlie Directory can be 
much more than a guess. 

The best short survey of the constitutional histoi’y of the Revolu¬ 
tion is the introduction to Les Constitutions et les principales lois poli- 
tiques de la France by Duguit and Momiicr (many editioi\s). In 
recent editions the introduction has unfortunately been omitted. 
A valuable survey of revolutionary institutions is the Histoire des 
institutions de la France sous la Rivolution et V Empire (1951) by J. Gode- 
chot, to whom we also owe Les Commissaires aux armies sous le 
Direcioire (1937). 

The standard work on international relations is A. Sorel, 
UEurope et la Revolution fran^aise (8 vols., 1885-1904), though Sorel’s 
work is susceptible of many major corrections and additions. A 
shorter account is P. Rain’s La Diplornatie frangaise de Mirabeau a 
Bonaparte (1950). A. Fugier’s La Rivolution frangaise et F Empire napo- 
Uonien (1954) is rather slight on the revolutionary period. A sig¬ 
nificant reinterpretation of the outbreak of the revolutionary \yar 
is made by G. Michon in Robespierre et la guerre^ iygi-2 (i937)« R. 
Guyot’s Le Directoire et la paix de FEurope {1911) is a major contribu¬ 
tion to diplomatic history. Closely linked with foreign relations 
is the story of the Vendee, on which the literature is vast but parti¬ 
san. E. Gabory, VAngleterre et la Vendie (2 vols., 1930-1), has the 
virtue of using the extensive English as well as French sources. The 
effect of the Vendee on French naval power is revealed by 
N. Hampson in La Marine de Fan II (1959), which gives more 
credit than is customary to the Committee of Public Safety for 
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its efforts to build up the French fleets, though showing also the 
reasons for its comparative lack of success. 

A useful introduction to the economic policy of the revolution¬ 
aries, with extensive bibliographical references, is provided by the 
first chapters of S. H. Clough, France: a History of National Eco- 
mmics^ lySi^ig^^g (1939). The importance of bankers and finan¬ 
ciers in revolutionary politics emerges in J. Bouchary, Les Manieurs 
d'"argent d Paris d la fin du XVIIP siecle (3 vols., 1939-43). On the 
finances of the government we have Marion’s Histoire financihre de la 
Francey cited above, and S. G. Harris, The Assignats (1930). The 
significance of the struggle initiated by the enragis was revealed by 
Mathiez in La Vie chire ei Le mouvemenl social sons la Terreur (1929). 
Lefebvre’s Paysans du Nord, cited above, and his Questions agraires au 
ternps de la Terreur (1932) throw much light on the problems of the 
countryside. Interesting teclmical material on agricultuie is to be 
found in O. Festy, IJAgriculture pendant la Revolution frangaise (1947). 

The relations of the revolutionaries with the Papacy and the 
question of Avignon ar e described in A. Mathiez, Rome et la Con- 
stituante (1910). Recent Catholic historians of the religious policy of 
the revolutionaries are A. Latreille in V^lglise catholique et la Revolu¬ 
tion (1946--50), rather hostile to the Revolution, and J. Leflon in 
La Crise r^mlutionnaire, iy8g-i84S (1949), remarkably free from 
bias. 

Among a host of biographies only a few can be selected for men¬ 
tion. J. M. Thompson’s Leaders of the French Revolution (1929) con¬ 
tains a series of short but penetrating sketches. G. C. van Demen, 
Sieyes: his life and his nationalism (1932) is concerned mainly with 
Sieyes’ ideas. The standard work on the Mirabeau family is L. and 
C. de Lomenie, Les Mirabeau (5 vols., 1878--90). Other biographies 
are O. J. R. Welch, Mirabeau (1951), L. Barthou, Danton (1932), 
L. R. Gottschalk, Marat (1927), L. Madelin, Fouchd (2 vols., 1900). 
The best and most detailed life of Robespierre is by J. M. Thomp¬ 
son, (2 vols., 1939). M. Reinhard has written the authoritative life 
of Carnot (1950-2), and L. Gershoy of Bardre (1962). 

On literature and art may be mentioned P. Trahard, La Sensi¬ 
bility rivolutiormaire, J7gi'^i7g4 (1936), L. Dowd, Pageant-Master 
of the Republic: Jacques-Louis David and the French Revolution (1948), 
and L. Hautecoeur, VArt sous la Revolution et VEmpire (1953). 
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THE MAKING OF MODERN RUSSIA 

Lionel Kochan 


‘This is a history of Russia from the earliest times up to the out¬ 
break of the Second World War. However, in keeping with his 
choice of title, Mr Kochan has concentrated on the modem 
period, devoting about as many pages to the eighty years 
following the Emancipation of tire Serfs in i86i as to the pre¬ 
ceding 8oo-odd years ,.. The result is a straightforward account 
of a complicated story. A successful balance has been held 
between such conflicting themes as foreign policy ,.. foreign 
influences and native intellectual trends. His book could be a 
valuable introduction to the general reader in search of 
guidance ... a commendable book ’ - Sunday Times 

‘He handles his material with skill and sympathy. I cannot 
think of a better short book for acquainting the general reader 
with the broad outlines of Russian history. I hope many will 
read it’ - Edward Grankshaw in the (fbserver 

‘ Gives proper weight to economic, geographical, and cultural, 
as well as political and military factors, and which, while 
giving long-term trends their place, manages very often to 
convey a sense of real events happening to real people’ - Wright 
Miller in the Guardian 

‘It reads easily, it is the ideal book for tlie general reader’ — 
Economist 
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